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POLYTHEISM. 


r HE belief of a plurality of gods is one of 
: the great errors with which the mo- 
A. derns reproach the’Greeks and Romans. 
‘There feems to be no reafon to infer that they 
had more than one Supreme God. We may read 
` in a thoufand different parts of their writings, 
that Zeus Jupiter is the mafter of gods and men. 
Jovis onia plena. And the Apoftle Paul him- 
felf gives the fame teftimony with regard to the 
ancients: “€ In God we live, move, and have our 
being, as one of your poets ¢xprefles it.” After 
this teftimony, fhall we prefume to accufe our ma- 
{ters of not acknowledging a Supreme God? 
Vor. Il. PP sx, We 
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We are not here to examine, whether there 
was in former times a Jupiter, king of Crete; 
whether he,was made a god; or whether the Egyp- 
tians had twelve great gods, or eight; or whether 
the Jupiter of the Latins was one of this number? 
The prefent object of inquiry is only to know, 
whether the Greeks or Romans acknowledged a 
Divine Being, fupreme over the reft of heavenly 
beings? This they arefor ever repeating, and there- 
fore we cannot but believe them. Let us only 
look into the admirable epiftle of the philofopher 
Maximus of Medavra to St Auguftin. ‘ There 
sis one God (fays he) without beginning, the 
« common parent of all things, who has never be- 
« gotten any one like himfelf. Who is the man 
«fo brutifh or ftupid, as to entertain a doubt 
« thereof?” Thus does this Heathen, who wrote 
in the fourth century, declare the fentiments of 
all antiquity. 

Tf I was to draw the veil of the Egyptian 
myfteries, I fhould there find the Knef by whom 
all things were produced, and who prefides over 
all the other deities; I fhould find-Methra among 
the Perfians, Brama among the Indians; and it 
is more than probable, that I fhould be able to 
demonftrate, that every well governed nation ac- 
knowledged a Supreme Being, who had other in- 
Ferior gods fubordinate to him. The Chinefe have 
never acknowledged any more than one fole God 

for 
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for upwards of 4000 years. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans admitted numberlefs fuperftitions. ‘There 
is no doubt of it. Every one knows they adopted 
the moft ridiculous fables; and to this, I add, 
that they themfeives laughed at them. The bafis 
of their mythology, however, was founded in 
reafon. 

In the firft place, allowing that the Greeks 
gave their heroes a place in heaven as a reward 
for their virtues; this was a moft prudent and 
ufeful act of religion. What nobler incentive 
could have been propofed? The number of faints 
to whom the Catholics have raifed temples and 
altars, infinitely exceed thofe of the Greek and 
Roman demigods and heroes. ‘But their deified 
heroes, though they were admitted into the court, 
or partook of the favours of Zeus, the Demiurgos, 
the Eternal Lord, they did not fhare his throne er 
power. 

The fecond fubje€t of reproach we have againft 
them, is for admitting fuch a number of gods into 
the government of the world. Neptune prefides 
over the fea; Juno over the air; Eolus over the 
winds; Pluto or Većta over the earth; Mars 
over the field of battle. Let us reje& thefe ge- 
nealogies, and condemn all their adventures, which 
never made any part of the bafis of the Greek or 
Roman religion. But there feems no degree of 
folly in adopting beings of the fecond order, to 

B2 whom 
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whom fome degree of power is. given over us 
mortals. Do not we aflign particular functions 
to feveral angels? ‘There was a deftroying angel 
who fought for the Jews: there was the angel 
of travellers, who ferved as a guide to ‘Tobias. 
Michael was the tutelary angel of the Hebrew 
people. We are told in Daniel, that he fought 
with the angel of the Perfians, and difputed with 
the angel of the Greeks. In the prophet Zachariah, 
we read of an angel of an inferior order, who 
gives an account to Michael of the ftate in which 
he found things upon earth. Every nation has its 
particular angel. The Septuagint verfion tells us 
in Deuteronomy, that the Lord divided the nations 
according to the number of the angels. The A- 
poftle Paul in the Ats addreffes himfelf to the 
angel of Macedonia. 'Thefe celeftial fpirits are of- 
ten called by the name of gods, E/cim, in fcripture; 
and the word that anfwers to Ows, Deus, Ged, of 
all nations, does not conftantly fignify the Supreme 
Mafter of heaven and earth, but frequently a 
heavenly being, a being fuperior to man, though 
dependent on the Sovereign Lord of nature. 

We may from hence conclude, that the ridicule 
or error does not lie in polytheifm itfelf, but in the 
abufe made of that belief in the vulgar fables, and 
in the multitude of ridiculous deities which every 
one fet up after his own fancy, which ferved as 
the amufements of the old women and children of 

Rome, 
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Rome, and proves-that the word Deus had very 
different acceptations. It is certain, Deus Crepitus 
did not caufe the fame idea, as Deus Divim, and 
Hominum Pater the father of godsand men. The 
Roman pontiffs never gave a place in their temples 
to thofe little puppets, with which the good wo- 
men ufed to fill their chambers and clofets. ‘The 
religion of the Romans was in the main extremely 
grave and rigid. Oaths were held inviolable. 
They could not begin a war till the college of the 
Feciales had declared it juft. A veftal, that was 
convicted of having broke her vow of virginity, 
was condemned to die. All whichbefpeaksa people’ 
rather rigid than ridiculous in their morals.. 

It may be afked, How a fenate who impofed’ 
chains and laws upon whole nations, could fuffer 
fo many extravagances, and countenance fuch a 
heap of abfurd fables among their pontiffs? It 
may be anfwered, Wife men in all nations have 
made ufe of fools. They willingly left the people 
in pofleffion of their favourite feafts, the Luper- 
calia: and Saturnalia, as long as they continued 
obedient to authority. The holy chickens who: 
foretold victory to their armies, were exempted 
from the fpit and the pot. Never det us be fur-- 
prifed, that the wifeft governments have per- 
mitted the moft ridiculous cuftoms or improbable: 
fables. Thefe cuftoms, thefe fablee, exifted be- 
fore thofe governments were formed; and we 
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do not pull down an extenfive and irregular city, 
merely for the fake of building it again by rule and 
compafs. 

But how happens it, fome may fay, that on the 
one hand we perceive fo much philofophy and 
{cience, and on the other fo much fanaticifm? It 
is becaufe fcience and philofophy came to the 
world a little before Cicero, and fanaticifm had 
already been in being for many ages. Policy then 
faid to Folly and Fanaticif{m, let us all live toge- 
ther as comfortably as we can. 

The ancients taught and were inftructed to look 
upon utility, and not truth, as the end of the na- 
tional religion. Their maxims with regard to the 
public worfhip were, Que omnia fapiens fervabit 
tanquam legibus juffa, non tanquam diis gratia. 

VOLTAIRE. 


THE CAUSE OF THE LONG DURATION OF 
POLY THEISM. 


Tue Pagan religion, defpifed by its own mi- 
nifters, inveighed againft by the philofophers, and 
neglected, the moft frequently, by the people, 
was equally incapable of ftriking a deep root and 
of forming a code of doétrines difficult to be over- 
thrown. The credit which it maintained during 
a length of time is, notwithftanding, unqueftion- 
able. To account, therefore, for all this, we muft 

have 
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have recourfe to fome more diftant caufe: for it 
is not fuflicient to demonftrate with Mr Hume, 
that Polytheifm is the firit religion which muft have 
offered itfelf to an untutored fet of men; it is not 
even fufficient to have difcovered that this reli- 
gion was mild, and that its modes of worfhip were 
agreeable and ingenious: on the one hand, it may 
be anfwered, that it exifted during the moft po- 
lifhed ages; and, on the other hand, that the pain 
and cruelty attending its practices, have been al- 
ready proved. We muft therefore lead our ob- 
fervations {till further; and we fhall then difco- 
ver in the fyftem of politics, the true reafon of 
the long duration of Polytheifm. Would we, in 
general, comprehend fome circumftance from an- 
tiquity, we'muft not lofe fight of two important 
facts; namely, that Afia hath been the cradle, as 
it were, of the fciences; and Greece, the cradle 
of poetry. From this fingle confequence a thou- 
fand confiderations will naturally fow. ‘The poets, 
the firft amongft the Greeks who enjoyed the 
knowledge of any thing, have arranged, as well as 
they poffibly could, all the materials which they 
were able to collet, from the fentiments of the 
Phenicians and Egyptians, relative to the origin 
of the world, and the generation of gods; but 
thefe poets forged many new fables, which they 
mixed with the ancient fables, and particularly 
laboured at attempts to circulate delufive accounts: 

cone. 
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concerning the origin of the Greeks; an origin 
for which they blufhed to have been indebted to 
merchants, or a people of flaves. Amidft thefe 
poets, Homer quickly obtained the firft rank. He 
compofed fo many tales, and fpoke of fuch a mul- 
titude of things, that his books, in this refpect, 
like the Koran, were of themfelves fufficient to 
found a religion. And yet the oracle of Del- 
phos, another poet, Lycurgus, who made metrical 
laws, pretending indeed that they were dictated 
by Apollo, but which he had ftolen frou the Cre- 
tans, Hefiod, and many others, began to form, 
from a very fmall number of acquired intelli- 
gences, and from a very great number of mge- 
nious conjectures, a monftrous and gigantic {caf- 
folding of materials. From all thefe poems, and 
all thefe oracles, arofe a particular language, fty- 
led «v'ées, in oppofition to «y's, which was the 
language of reafon, and which did not prevail 
until fome time afterwards. But the «to main- 
tained its ground during whole ages; and as the 
poets had continually treated of the moft intereft- 
ing fubjects, fuch as the origin of republics, the 
principles of legiflation, the rights of magiftracy, 
the limits of ftates, &c.. poetry, or fable, or, if it 
be a more proper exprefhon, religion, became, as 
it were, the general repofitory of archives, and 
the titles of the nobility of republics. From thence 
fprang the obligation which united polity, with 

religion, 
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religion, and the neceflity which preferved tenets 
and ceremonies, 
CHATELLUR. 


POLYTHEISM Tur Primary RELIGION OF 
MANKIND. 


IT is a matter of fa& inconteftable, that about 
1700 years ago all mankind were idolaters. The 
doubtful and f{ceptical principles of a few philo- 
{ophers, or the theifm, and that, too, not entirely 
pure, of onc or two nations, form no objection 
worth regarding. Behold, then, the clear teftis 
mony of hiftory.. The further we mount up into 
antiquity, the more do we find mankind plunged 
into idolatry. „The moft ancient records of hu- 
man race ftill prefent us with Polytheifm as the 
popular and eftablifhed fyftem. Shall we aflert, 
that, in more ancient times, before the knowledge 
of letters, or the difcovery of any art or fecience, 
men entertained the principles of pure Theifm? 
That is, while they were ignorant and barbarous, 
they difcovered truth; but fell into error as foon 
as they acquired learning and politenefs. This 
affertion contradi€ts probability and experience. 
The favage tribes of America, Africa, and Afia, 
are all idolaters. Not a fingle exception to this 
rule. 4 

It feems certain, that according to the natural 

pro- 
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progrefs of human thought, the ignorant multi- 
tude muft firft entertain fome groveling and fa- 
miliar notion of fuperior powers, before they 
{tretch their conception to that perfe& Being, 
who beftowed order on the whole frame of na- 
ture. We may as reafonably imagine, that men 
inhabited palaces before huts and cottages, or ftu- 
died geometry before agriculture, as affert, that 
the Deity appeared to them a pure foirit, omni- 
fcient, omniprefent, omnipotent, before he was 
apprehended to be a powerful, though limited, be- 
ing, with human paffions and appetites, limbs and 
organs. ‘The mind rifes gradually from inferior 
to fuperior: By abftracting from what is imper- 
fect, it forms an idea of perfection: And flowly 
diftinguifhing the nobler parts of its frame from 
the groffer, it learns to transfer only the former, 
much elevated and refined, to its Divinity. No- 
thing could difturb this natural progrefsof thought, 
but fome obvious and invincible argument, which 
might immediately lead the mind into the pure 
principles of Theifm, and make it overleap at one 
bound the vaft interval which is interpofed between 
the human and the divine nature. But though 
the order and frame of the univerfe, when accu- 
rately examined, affords fuch an argument; yet 
this confideration could never have any influence 
on mankind whensthey formed their firft rude 
notions cf religion. The caufes of fuch objects 

as 
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as are quite familiar to us, never ftrike our atten- 
tion or curiofity; and however extraordinary or 
furprifing thefe objets in themfelves, they are 
paffed over by the raw and ignorant multitude 
without much examination or inquiry. Adam ri- 
fing at once in paradife, and in the full perfec- 
tion of his faculties, would naturally, as repre- 
fented by Milton, be aitonifhed at the: glorious 
appearances of nature, the heavens, the air, the 
earth, his own organs and members; and would 
be led to afk, Whence this wonderful fcene arofe? 
But a barbarous, neceffitous animal (fuch as man 
is on the firft origin of fociety), prefled by fuch 
numerous wants and paffions, has no leifure to 
admire the regular face of nature, or make inqui- 
ries concerning the caufe of objects, to which, 
from his infancy, he has been gradually accu- 
ftomed. On the contrary, the more regular and 
uniform, that is, the more perfect nature appears, 
the more he is familiarized to it, and the lefs in- 
clined to {crutinize and examine it. A monftrous 
birth excites his curiofity, and is deemed a pro- 
digy. It alarms him from its novelty; and im- 
mediately fets him a trembling, and facrificing, 
and praying. But an animai, complete in all its 
limbs and organs, is to him an ordinary fpe€acle, 
and produces no religious affection or opinion. 
Afi: him from whence that animal arofe? he will 
tell you, From the copulation of its parents. And 

thefe, 
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thefe, whence? from the copulation of theirs. A 
few removes fatisfy his curiofity, and fet the ob- 
jects at fuch a diftance that he’entirely lofes fight 
of them. i 

If men were at firft led into the belief of one 
Supreme Being, ‘by reafoning from the frame of 
nature, they could never poflibly leave that belief 
in order to embrace idolatry; but the fame prin- 
ciples of reafon;, which at firft produced and dif- 
fufed over mankind fo magnificent an opinion, 
muft be able, with great facility, to preferve it. 
The firft invention, or proof of any doctrine, is 
much more difficult than the fupporting and re- 
taining it. 

There is a great difference between hiftorical 
facts and fpeculative opinions; nor is the know- 
ledge of the one propagated in the fame manner 
with that of the other.. An hiftorical’fa&, while 
it pafles by oral tradition from eye-witneffes and 
eotemporaries, is difguifed in every fucceffive nar- 
yation, and may at laft retain but very fmall, if 
any, refemblance of the original truth on which 
it was founded. The frail memories of men, 
their love of exaggeration, their fupine carelefs- 
nefs; thefe principles, if not corrected by books 
and writing, foon pervert the account of hifto- 
rical events, where argument or reafoning have 
little or no place, nor can ever recal the truth 
which has once efcaped thofe narrations. It is 

. I thus 
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thus the fables of Hercules, Thefeus, Bacchus, 
are fuppofed to have been originally founded in 
true hiftory, corrupted by tradition. But with 
regard to {peculative opinions, the cafe is far 
otherwife. If theie opinions be founded in argu- 
ments fo clear and obvious as to carry conviction 
with the generality of mankind, the fame argue 
ments which at firft diffufed the opinions wall 
{till preferve them in their original purity. If the 
arguments be more abftrufe, and more remote 
from vulgar apprehenfion, the opinions will /al- 
ways be confined to a few perfons; and as foon 
as men leave the contemplation of the arguments, 
the opinions will immediately be loft aad be buried 
in oblivion. Which ever fide of the dilemma we 
take, it muft appear impoflible, that 'Fheifm could, 
from reafoning, have been the primary religion 
of the human race, and have afterwards by its 
corruptions, given birth to idolatry, and to all the 
various fuperftitions of the heathen world. Rea- 
fon, when obvious, prevents thefe corruptions. 
When abftrufe, it keeps the principles entirely 
from the knowledge of the vulgar, who are alone 
liable to corrupt any principles or opinions. 


Hume, 
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POLY THEISM not THE primary RELix 
GION OF MANKIND. 


Davip Hume, in his Natural Hiftory of Re- 
ligion, produces ftrong reafons to prove that the 
firit religion was Polytheifm; and that before im- 
proved reafon came to fee there could only be one 
Supreme Being, men began with believing feve- 
ral gods. 

It may, however, on the contrary, be prefu- 
med, that they began with worfhipping only one 
god, and that afterwards human weaknefs adopt- 
ed feveral others. It is not to be doubted but 
villages and country towns were prior to large 
cities; and that men were divided into {mall res 
publics before they were united into large em- 
pires. It is very natural that a town, terrified at 
the thunder, diftrefled by the rain of its harvett, 
infulted by a neighbouring town, daily feeling its 
weaknefs, and every where perceiving an invifible 
power, foon came to fay, there is fome being 
above us which does us good and hurt. It feems 
impofible that they fhould have faid, there are 
two powers: For wherefore feveral? In every 
thing we begin with the fimple, and then pro- 
ceed to the compound; and often an improve- 
ment of knowiedge brings us back again to the 
fimple: this is the procefs of the human mind. 

Which 
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Which being was firt worfhipped? Was it the 
fun? Was it the moon? It is hardly credible. 
Only let us take a view of children, they are pretty 
nearly on a footing with ignorant men. The 
beauty and benefit of that luminous body, which 
animates nature, make no impreflion on them 3 
as infenfible are they of the conveniences we de» 
rive from the moon, or of the regular variations 
of its courfe; they do not fo much as think of 
thefe things; they are accuftomed to thems What 
men do not fear, they never worfhip. Children 
look up to the fky with as much indifference as 
on the ground; but at a tempeft the poor crea- 
tures tremble, and run and hide themfelves. I 
am inclined to think it was fo with the primitive 
men. They who firft obferved the courte of the 
heavenly bodies, and brought them to be objets 
of admiration and worfhip, muft neceflarily have 
had a tincture of philofophy: the error was too 
exalted for rude illiterate hufbandmen. 

Thus the cry of a village would have been no 
more than this: There is a power which thun- 
ders, which fends down hail on us, which caufes 
our children to die; let us by all means appeafe 
it: But which way? Why, we fee that little pre- 
fents will foothe angry people; let us try what 
little prefents will do with this power. He mutt 
alfo, to be fure, have a name or title; and that 
which naturally prefents itfelf firft is, chief, ma- 
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fter, lord: Thus is this power called My Lord. 
Hence it probably was that the firt Egyptians 
called their god, Knef; the Syrians, Adoni; the 
neighbouring nations, Baal or Bel, or Molock or 
Meloc; the Scythians, Pape; all words fignifying 
Lord, Matter. 

In like manner almoft all America was found 
to be divided into multitudes of little colonies, all 
with their patron deity. The Mexicans and Pe-. 
ruvians, who were large nations, had but one only 
god; the latter worfhipping Mango Kapack, and 
the other the god of war, whom they called Vi- 
lipufti, as the Flebrews had ftyled their Lord Sa- 
baoth. It is not from any fuperiority or exercife 
of reafon that all nations began with worfhipping 
only one deity; for had they been philofophers, 
they would have worfhipped the univerfal God of 
nature, and not the god of a village; they would 
have examined the infinite teftimonies acknow- 
ledged of a creating and preferving Being: they 
examined nothing; they only perceived’ and 
fuch is the progrefs of our weak underftanding. 
Every town perceived its weaknefs and want of a 
powerful protector. ‘This tutelary and terrible 
being, they fancied to refide in a neighbouring 
foreft, or mountain, or ma cloud. They fancied 
only one fuch power, becaufe in war the town 
had but one chief. This being they imagined to 
be cerporcal, it being impoflible they could have 

any 
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any other idea. They could not but believe that 
the neighbouring town had alfo its god. Accord- 
ingly Jephtha fays to the inhabitants of Moab, 
« Wilt thou not poflefs that which Chemofh thy 
“ pod giveth thee to poffefs? So whomfoever the 
« Lord our God fhall drive out from before us, 
“ them will we poflefs.” 

This fpeech from one foreigner to eit 3 is 
very extraordinary. 

It is very natural that, from the heat of fancy 
and a vague increafe of knowledge, men foon 
multiplied their gods, and afligned. guardians to 
the elements, féas, foreits, {prings, and fields. 
The more they furveyed the heavenly bodies, the 
greater muft their aftonifhment have been. Well 
might they who worthipped the deity of a brook 
pay their adorations to the fun; and the firft ftep 
being taken, the earth was foon-covered with 
deities; fo that at length cats and onions came to 
be worfhipped. l 

However, time niuit neceffarily improve rea- 
fon: accordingly it produced fome philofophers, 
who faw that neither enions nor cats, nor even 
the heavenly bodies, had any fhare in the difpo- 
fition of nature. All thofe phieno Baby- 
lonians, Perfians, Egyptians, Scythians, Greeks, 
and Romans, acknowledged only one fupreme 
God, rewarding and punifhing. 

This they did not immediately make known te 
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the people; for a word againft onions and cats. 
fpoken before old women and priefts, would have 
coft a man his life: Thofe good people would have 
ftoned him. 

Well, what was to be done? Orpheus and others 
inftituted my/eries, which the initiated fwear by 
execrable oaths never to reveal; and of thefe my- 
fteries the principal is the worfhip of one only 
God. This great truth fpreads over half the 
earth: the number of the initiated fwells im- 
menfely: the ancient religion indeed {till fubfitts; 
but not being contrary to the tenet of God’s unity, 
itis connived at. The Romans had their Deus 
Optimus Maximus; the Greeks their Zeus, their 
fupreme God. All the other deities are only 
intermediate beings; heroes and emperors were- 
claffed among the gods, | which meant no more 
than the bleffed; for it is not fuppofed that Claus 
dius, Octavius, Tiberius, and Caligula, were ac- 
counted creators of heaven and earth. 

In a word, it feems certain, that in Auguftus’s 
time, all who had any religion acknowledged one 
fupreme eternal God, with feveral claffes of fe- 
condary deities; the worfhipping of whom has 
ince been called idolatry. 

VOLTAIRE. 
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RELIEF or THE POOR.. 


Tue beft way of doing good to the poor, is not 
making them eafy in poverty, but by driving them 
out of it. The more public provifions are made 
for the poor, the lefs they provide for themfelves, 
and become poorer:. And, on the contrary, the 
lefs is done for them, the more they-do for them»: | 
felves, and become richer. "There is no country 
in the world where fo- many provifions are efta- 
blithed for them as in England; fo many hofpi- 
tals to receive them when they are fick or lame, 
founded and’ maintained by voluntary charities 5, 
befides a general law made by the rich for the 
fupport of the poor. Under all thefe:obligations,. 
are the peor modeft, humble, thankful, induftri- 
ous ? On the contrary, it may be affirmed, that 
there is no country in the world in’ which the 
poor are more idle, diffolute, drunken, and info- 
lent. ‘The day the parliament paffed that law, it . 
took away from before their eyes the greateft of 
all inducements to induftry, frugality, and fo- 
briety, by giving them a dependence on fomewhat 
elfe than a careful accumulation during youth and 
health, for fupport in age and ficknefs. In fhort, 
a law to provide for the poor is a premium for the 
encouragement of idlenefs; and it has its effect 
in the increafe of poverty. More will be done for 
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the happinefs of the poor by inuring them to pro- 
vide for themfelves, than could be done by divi- 
ding alı the eftates in the kingdom among them. 

FRANKLIN. 


Tae POPULACE. 


IT is the populace which compofe the bulk of 
mankind: ‘Thofe which are not in this clafs are fo 
few in number that they are hardly worth notice. 
Man is the fame creature in every ftate; there- 
fore that which is the moft numerous, ought to 
be moft refpected.. ‘Fo a man capable of reflec- 
tion, all civil diflinctions are nothing: He ob- 
ferves the fame padlions, the fame feelings, in the 
clown and the man of quality. 'The principal dif- 
ference between them. confifts in the language 
they fpeak; in a little refinement of expreflion: 
But if there be any real diftinétion, it is certainly 
to the difadvantage of the leaft fancere.. The com- 
mon people appear as they really are; and they are 
not amiable: If thofe im high life were equaily 
undifguifed, their appearance would. make us 
fhudder with horror. There is, fay our philofo- 
phers, an equal allotment of happinefs and mi- 
fery to. every rank of men; a maxim as danger- 
ous as it is abfur® If all mankind are equally 
happy, it would be ridiculous to give ourfelves 
any trouble to promote their felicity. Let each 
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remain in his fituation: Let the flave endure the 
lafh, the lame his infirmity, and let the beggar 
perith, fince they would gain nothing by a change 
of fituation. ‘The fame philofophers enumerate 
the pangs of the rich, and expatiate on the vanity 
of their pleafures. Was there ever fo palpable a 
fophifin! The pangs of a rich man are not effen- 
tial to riches, but to the abufe of them. If he 
were even more wretched titan the poor, he would 
deferve no compaflion; becaufe he is the creator 
of his own mifery, and happinefs was in his 
power. But the futlerings of the indigent are the 
natural confequences of his. ftate; he feels the 
weight of his hard lot; no length of time nor ha- 
bit can ever render him infenfible of fatigue and 
hunger: Neither wifdom nor good-humour can 
annihilate the evils which are infeparable from his 
Gituation. What avails it an Epictetus to forefee 
that his mafter is going to break his leg? Doth 
that prevent the evil? On the contrary, his fores 
knowledge adds greatly to his misfortune. If the 
populace were really as wife as we fuppofe them 
ftupid, how could they act otherwife than as they 
do? ROUSSEAU. 


POPULAR Oprnron. 


Tuer popular opinion, in many inftances, is a8 
contemptible as it is ill-founded. It is_ often-. 


times, 
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times below the concern of a good man, and un- 
worthy the notice of a wife one. A fovereign 
fcorn of it has been efteemed the peculiar refult 
of an elevation of foul, and an unequivocal indi- 
cation of the trueft wifdom. This fuperiority to 
current calumnies hath formed the poet’s rhapfo- 
dy, hath proved the philofopher’s impenctrable 
armour, and fupported the real patriot under the 
ftorms of obloquy, the preflure of exile, and the 
agonies of an ignominious death. Qn occafions 
of this fort, it is neceflary, it is ufeful, it is lau- 
dable. It leads to generous plans of condudt,.and 
it infpires refolution to attempt their accomplith- 
ment. It fortifies us againit the probable event 
of ill fuccefs; and confoles us under the morti- 
fication of difappointment, the envious ftrife of 
tongues, and the envenomed fhafts of low, illi- 
beral reproach. When it is dire@ted to thefe ends, 
and effects thefe purpofes, it is the ftrength and 
blefling of thofe who poffefs it. But, then, its 
excellency entirely depends. on this direction, and 
thefe effects. We are, unhappily, on many ac- 
counts, difpofed to extend its influence, and to 
overitretch its tone. Self-deception obfcures our 
moral difcernment, and renders us unjuft and in- 
competent judges of our own motives to action. 
We fometimes, perhaps, miftake them involunta- 
rily. But, oftentimes through weaknefs which 
we might have prevented, or through wickednefs 

which 
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which we are ftudious to conceal from our own 
view, we call that a contempt of popular rumour, 
which is no other than the lordly pride of intoxie 
cated reafon, or the fordid vanity of blind felf-love, 


Populus me fibilat ; at mihi plaudo 
Ipfe domi. 


For great occafions there are, when the public 
verdict is refpectable, and the public cenfure aw~ 
ful! 

Interdum vulgus retum videt: 


When enormous. abufes extort a general and 
juft difapprobation, then the “ Vox populi” is, 
without a perverĝonof terms, ¢& Vox Dei;” then 
God and man alike infulted, alike condemr. In 
this cafe, no ftation can juftify inattention, An 
audience is due from the higheft; and fovereigns 
themfelves refufe to liften at the peril of their fal- 
vation, WE 55. 
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PEOPLE increafe in proportion to the number 
of marriages; and that greater in proportion to 
the eafe and convenience of fupporting a family, 
‘When a family can be eafily fupported, more per- 
fons marry, and earlier in life. As the increafe 
of people depends on the encouragement of mar- 
riages, the following things muft diminith a na- 
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tion, viz. 1. The being conquered. 2. Lofs of 
territory. 3. Lofs of trade. 4. Lofs of food. 
ç. Bad government and infecure property. 6. 
Heavy taxes. 7. The introduction of flaves. The 
negroes brought into the Englifh fugar iflands 
have greatly diminifhed the Whites there; the 
poor are by thefe means deprived of employment, 
while a few families acquire vaft eftates, which 
they fpend on foreign luxuries; and educating 
their children in the habit of thofe luxuries, the 
fame income is needed for the fupport of one 
that might have maintained one hundred. The 
Whites who have flaves, not labouring, are en- 
feebled, and therefore not fo generally prolific; 
the flaves being worked too hard, and iH fed, their 
¢onftitutions are broken, and the deaths among 
them are more than the births; fo that a conti- 
nual fupply is needed from Africa. The northern 
colonies having few flaves, increafe in Whites. 
Slaves alfo pejorate the families that ufe them; 
the white children become proud, difgufted with 
labour; and being educated in idlenefs, are ren- 
dered unfit to get a living by induftry.. Hence the 
prince that acquires new territory, if he finds it va- 
cant, or if he removes the natives to give his own 
people room; the legiflator that makes effectual 
laws for promoting of trade, increafing employ- 
ment, improving land by more and better tillage, 
providing more food by fitheries, fecuring pro- 
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perty, &c. and the man that invents new trades, 
arts, manufactures, or new improvements in huf- 
bandry; may be properly called the fathers of their 
nation; as they are the caufe of the generation 
of multitudes, by the encouragement they afford 
to marriage. As to privileges granted to the 
married (fuch as the jus trium liberorum among 
the Romans), they may haften the filling a coun- 
try that has been thinned by war or peftilence, or 
that has otherwife vacant territory; but cannot 
increafe a people.beyond the means provided for 
their fubfiftence. Foreign luxuries and needlefs 
manufactures, imported and ufed in a nation, do, 
by the fame reafoning, increafe the people of the 
nation that furnifhes them, and diminifh the 
people of the nation that ufes them. Laws, there- 
fore, that prevent fuch importations, and, on the 
contrary, promote the exportation of manufac- 
tures to be confumed in foreign countries, may 
be called (with refpe& to the people that make 
them) generative laws; as by increafing fubfift- 
ence they encourage marriage. Such laws like- 
wife ftrengthen a country doubly, by increafing 
its own people, and diminifhing its neighbour’s. 
Some European nations prudently refufe to con- 
fume the manufactures of Eaft India. They 
fhould likewife forbid them to their colonies; for 
the gain to the merchant is not to be compared 

to the lofs, by thefe means, of people to the na- 
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tion. Home luxury in the great, increafes the 
nation’s manufacturers employed by it, who are 
many; and only tends to diminifh the families 
that indulge in it, who are few. The greater the 
fafhionable expence of any rank of people, the 
more cautious they are of marriage. ‘Therefore 
luxury fhould never be fuffered to become com- 
mon. The great increafe of offspring in particu- 
lar families, is not always owing to greater fecun- 
dity of nature, but fometimes to examples of in- 
duftry in the heads, and induftrious education; 
by which the children are enabled to provide bet- 
ter for themfelves, and their marrying early is en- 
couraged from the profpe¢t of good fubfiftence. 
To manners of this kind are owing the populouf- 
nefs of Holland, Switzerland, China, Japan, and 
moit parts of Indoftan, &c. in every one of which 
the force of extent of territory and fertility of foil 
is multiplied, or their want compenfated by indu.. 
firy and frugality. Natural fecundity is hardly 
to be confidered; becaufe the vis generandi, as far 
as we know, is unlimited, and becaufe experience 
fhows, that the numbers of nations are altogether 
governed by collateral caufes; and among thefe, 
none is of fo much force as quantity of fubfift- 
ence; whether arifing from climate, foil, im- 
provement of tillage, trade, fifheries, fecure pro- 
perty, conqueft of new countries, and other fa- 
yourable circumftances. FRANKLIN. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


THERE is in ail men, both male and female, a 
defire and power of generation, more active than 
is ever univerfally exerted. The reftraints which 
they lie under, muft proceed from fome difficul- 
ties in their fituation, which it belongs to a wife 
legiflature to obferve and remove. Almoft every 
man who thinks he can maintain a family will 
have one; and the human fpecies, at this rate of 
propagation, would more than double every gene- 
ration. How faft do mankind multiply in every 
colony, or new fettlement, where it is an ealy 
maiter to provide for a family; and where men 
are no ways ftraitened or confined as in long efta- 
bliíhed governments ?—Hiftory tells us frequently 
of plagues, which have {wept away the third or 
fourth part of a people: yet in a generation or 
two the deftruction was not perceived, and the 
fociety had again acquired their former number. 
The lands which were cultivated, the houfes 
built, the commodities raifed, the riches acqui- 
red, enabled the people, who efcaped, immedi- 
ately to marry, and to rear families, which fup- 
plied the place of thofe who had perifhed. Where 
there is room for more people, they will always 
arife, even without the affiftance of naturaliza= 
tion bills. It is remarked, that the provinces of 
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Spain which fend moft people to the Indies, are 
moft populous; which proceeds from their fupe- 
rior riches. Every wife, juft, and mild govern- 
ment, by rendering the condition of its fubjects 
eafy and fecure, will always abound. moft in 
people, as well as in commodities and riches. A 
country, indeed, whofe climate and foil are fitted 
for vines, will naturally be more populous than 
one which produces only corn; and that more 
populous than one which is only fitted for paftu- 
rage. In general, warm climates, as the neceili- 
ties of the inhabitants are there fewer, and vege- 
tation more powerful, are likely to be moft popu- 
locus: But if every thing elfe be equal, it feems 
natural to expel, that wherever there are meft 
happinefs and virtue, and-the wileft inftitutions, 
there will alfo be moft people. 
Hume. 


» 


THe POPULOUSNESS OF ANCIENT 


EUROPE. 


IT has been contended by many, that Europe, 
when ignorant and barbarous, was more populous 
than at pretent. The anfwer to their numerous 
citations, is, That ten acres of wheat will nourifh 
more men than a hundred acres of heath, paftu- 
rage, &c.; that Europe was formerly covered 
with vaft forefts; and that the Germans lived on 

the 
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the produce of their cattle. This Cæfar and Ta- 
citus affirms; and their teftimony decides the que- 
{tion. A nation of herdfmen cannot be numer- 
ous. Civilized Europe is, therefore, neceffarily 
more populous’ than it was when barbarous and 
favage. It is a folly to have recourfe to hiftorians. 
concerning this matter, who are often untrue or 
iH informed, when we have before us evident 
proofs of their falfehood. A-coumtry cannot fup- 
port a great number of people without agricul- 
ture, unlefs it be by a miracle; and miracles are: 
much more rare than falfehocds. y 
TFELVETIUS: 
ai, ; 
POSITIVE IÐEAS FROM PRIVATIVE. 
CAUSES. 


WHATSOEVER is fo conftituted in nature, as 
to be able, by affecting our fenfes, to caufe any 
perception in the mind, doth thereby produce in 
the underftanding an idea, which, whatever be 
the external caufe of it when it comes to be ta- 
ken notice of by our difcerning faculty, it is by 
the mind looked on and confidered there to be a 
a real pofitive idea in the underftanding, as much 
as any other whatfoever; though, perhaps, the 
caufe of it be but a privation in the fubject. 

Thus the idea of heat and cold, light and dark- 

/ nef, white and black, motion and reft, are e- 
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qually clear and pofitive ideas in the mind; though 
perhaps fome of the caufes which produce them 
are barely privations in thofe fubjects from 
whence our fenfes derive thofe ideas. Thefe the 
underftanding, in its view of them, confiders all 
as diftinct pofitive ideas, without taking notice of 
the caufes that produce them; which is an in- 
quiry not belonging to the idea as it is in the 
underftanding, but to the nature of things exift- 
ing without us. Thefe are two very different 
things, and carefully to be diftinguifhed; it be 
ing one thing to perceive and know the idea of 
white and black, and quite another to examine 
what kind of particles they muft be, and how ran- 
ged in the fuperficies, to make any object appear 
white or black. 

A painter or dyer, who never inquired into 
their caufes, hath the idea of white and black, 
and other colours, as clearly, perfe€tly, and di- 
tin@ily in his underftanding, and perhaps more 
diftin@lly, than the philofopher who hath bufed 
himfelf in confidering their natures, and thinks 
he knows how far either of them is in its caufe 
pofitive or privative; and the idea of black is no 
lefs pofitive in his mind than that of white, how- 
ever the caufe of that colour in the external ob- 
ject may be only a privation. 

I appeai to every one’s own experience, whe- 
ther the fhadow of a man, though it confifts in 
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thing but the abfence of light, (and the more the 
abfence of light is, the more difcernible is the 
fhadow) does not, when a man looks on it, caufe 
as clear and pofitive an idea in the mind, as a 
man himfelf, though covered over with.clear fun- 
fhine? And the picture of a fhadow is a pofitive 
thing. Indeed, we have negative names which 
ftand not dire@tly for pofitive ideas, but for 
their abfence, fuch as infipid, filence, nihil, &e. 
which words denote pofitive ideas, v. g. talte, 
found, being, with a fignification of their ab- 
fence. 

And thus one may truly be faid to fee dark- 
nefs. For fuppofing a hole perfectly dark, from 
whence no light is reflected, it is certain one 
may fee the figure of it, or it may be painted; 
or whether the ink I write with makes any other 
idea, is a queftion. | The privative. caufes 1 have 
here afligned of pofitive ideas, are according to 
the common opinion; but in truth it will be 
hard to determine whether there be really any 
ideas from a privative caufe, till it be determi- 
ned, Whether reft be any more a privation than 
motion. l 

Locke. 
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THE ORIGIN oF OPINION CONCERNING IN- 
VISIBLE INTELLIGENT POWER. 


Ir muft be allowed, that in order to carry 
mens attention beyond the prefent courfe of 
things,, or lead them into any inference concer- 
ning invifible intelligent power, they muft be 
a€tuated by fome paflion, which prompts their 
thought and reflection ; fome motive, which urges 
their firft inquiry. But what paffion fhall we 
here have recourfe to, for explaining’an effect of 
fuch mighty confequence? Not fpeculative curi- 
ofity furely, or the pure love of truth. Theat 
motive is too refined for men in ignorant ages 
and barbarous nations, and would lead men into 
inquires concerning the frame of nature; a fub- 
ject too large and comprehenfive for their grofs 
apprehenfions. No paffions, therefore, can be 
fuppofed’ to work upon fuch barbarians, but the 
ordinary affections of human life; the anxious 
concern for happinefs, the dread of future mifery; 
the terror of death, the thirft of revenge, the ap- 
petite for food and other neceflaries. Agitated 
by hopes and fears of this nature, efpecially the 
latter, men fcrutinize, with a trembling curiofity, 
the courfe of future caufes, and examine the va- 
rious and contrary events of human life. And 
in this difordered {cene, with eyes {till more dif- 
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erdered and aftonifhed, they fee the firft obfcure 
traces of Divinity. —We are placed in this world, 
as in a great theatre, where the true fprings and 
caufes of every event are entirely unknown to 
us; nor have we either fufficient wifdom to fore- 
fee, or power to prevent, thofe ills with which 
we are continually threatened. We hang in per- 
petual fufpence between life and death, health and 
ficknefs, plenty and want; which are diftributed 
amongit the human fpecies by fecret and un- 
knowncaufes, whofe operation is often unexpected 
and always unaccountable. Thefe unknown caujes, 
then, become the conftant object of our hope and 
fear; and while the paflions are kept in perpetual 
alarm by an anxious expectation of the events, 
the imagination is equally employed in forming 
ideas of thofe powers on which we have fo en- 
tire a dependence.—-In proportion as any man’s 
courfe of life is governed by accident, we always 
find that he increafes in fuperftition; as may 
particularly be obferved of gamefters and failors, 
who though, of all mankind, the leaft capable of 
ferious confideration, abound moft in frivolous 
and fuperftitious apprehenfions. The gods, fays 
Coriolanus in Dionyfius, have an intluence in every 
affair; but above all in war, where the event is 
fo uncertain. All human life, efpecially before 
the inftitution of order and good government, bes 
ing fubje& ‘to fortuitous accidents, it is natural 
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that fuperftition fhould prevail every where in 
barbarous ages, and put men on the moft earneft 
inquiry concerning thofe invifible powers who 
difpofe of their happinefs and mifery.—Any of 
the human affections may lead us into the notion 
of invifible, intelligent power; hope as well as 
fear, gratitude as well as afflition: but if we ex- 
amine our own hearts, or obferve what pafles 
around us, we fhall find, that men are much 
oftener thrown on their knees by the melancholy 
than by the agreeable paflions. Profperity is 
eafily received as our due; and few queftions are 
afked concerning its caufe or author. It begets 
cheerfulnefs, and activity, and alacrity, and a lively 
enjoyment of every focial and fenfual pleafure: 
and during this ftate of mind, men have little 
leifure or inclination to think of the unknown in- 
vifible regions. On the other hand, every dif- 
aftrous accident alarms us, and fets us on in- 
quiries concerning the principles whence it arofe: 
apprehenfions {pring up with regard to futurity ; 
and the mind, funk in diffidence, terror, and 
melancholy, has recourfe to every method of ap- 
peafing thofe facred intelligent powers, on whom 
our fortune is fuppofed entirely to depend.—Even 
at this day, and in Europe, afk any of the vulgar, 
Why he believes in an Omnipotent Creator of the 
world? he will never mention the beauty of final 
caules, of which he is ignorant; He will not 
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hold out his hand, and bid you contemplate the 
fupplenefs and variety of joints in his fingers, 
their bending all one way, the counterpoife which 
they receive from the thumb, the foftnefs and 
flefhy parts of the infide of his hand, with all the 
other cireumftances which render that number 
fit for the ufe for which it was deftined. To 
thefe he has been long accuftomed ; and he be- 
holds them with liftleffnefs and unconcern. He 
will tell you of the fudden and unexpected death 
of fuch a one; the fall and bruife of fuch another; 
the exceflive drought of this feafon; the cold and 
rains of another. Thefe he afcribes to the imme- 
diate operation of Providence: and fuch events, 
as with good reafoners are the chief difficulties 
in admitting a Supreme Intelligence, are with 
him the fole arguments for it-——-Convulfions in 
nature, diforders, prodigies, miracles, though the 
moft oppofite to the plan of a wife fuperintendant, 
imprefs mankind with the ftrongeft fentiments of 
religion: the caufes of events feeming then the 
moft unknown and unaccountable. We may 
conclude, therefore, upon the whole, that fince 
the vulgar, in nations which have embraced the 
doctrine of Theifm, itill build it upon irrational 
and fuperftitious opinions, they are never led into 
that opinion by any procefs of argument, but oy 
a certain-train of thinking more fuitable to their 
/ genius and capacity. ~ Home. 
¢ THE 
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<- THE ORIGIN OF THE Ipea or POWER. 


WuHeEn we look about us towards external ob- 
jects, and confider the operation of caufes; we 
are never able, in any fingle inftance, to difcover 
any power or neceflary connection, any quality, 
which binds the effect to the caufe, and renders 
the one an infallible confequence of the other. 
We only find, that the one does actually, in fact, 
follow the other. The impulfe of one billiard-ball 
is attended with motion in the fecond. This is 
the whole that appears to the outward fenfes. The 
mind feels no fentiment or inward impreffion 
from the fucceffion of objects; confequently there 
is not, in any fingle particular inftance of caufe 
and effeét, any thing which can fuggeft the idea 
of power or neceflary connection.—From the firft 
appearance of an object, we never can conjecture 
what effect will refult from it. But were the 
power or energy of any caufe difcoverable by the 
mind, we could forefee the effect even without 
experience; and might, at firft, pronounce with 
certainty concerning it, by the mere dint of 
thought and reafoning. 

The fcenes in the univerfe are continually fhift- 
ing, and one object follows another in an unine 
terrupted courfe ; but the power or force which 
aQiuates the whole machine, is entirely concealed 
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from us, and never difcovers itfelf in any of the 
fenGible qualities of body. We know that, in 
fact, heat is a conftant attendant of fiame; but 
what is the connection between them, we have 
no room fo much as to conjecture ‘or imagine. 
It is impofible, therefore; that the idea of power 
ean be derived from the contemplation of bodies 
in fingle inftances of their operation; becaufe no 
bodies difcover any power which can be the ori- 
ginal of this idea. 
Mr Locke, in his chapter of Power, fays, That 
finding, from experience, that there are feveral 
new productions in matter, and concluding that 
there muft fomewhere be a power capable of 
producing ‘them, Wwe -arrive by this reafoning at 
the idea'of power. But no reafoning cam ever 
give usca Inew original fimple idea; as this’ phi- 
lofopher. himfelfconfeflefs. This, therefore, 
can never bé the origin of that idea. Nor can 
external -objects, as they appear to the fenfes, 
give us any idea of power or necefiary connection 
by their operation in particular inftances. This 
idea is derived from reflection on the operations 
of our own minds,.and is copied from internal 
imprefiions. .| We, are every moment con{cious of 
internal power, while we feel that, by the fimple 
command of our will, we can move the organs 
of our body, or dirett the faculties of our minds, 
in their operation. An a& of volition produces 
“Vor. Il. E + mction 
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motion in our limbs, or raifes a new idea in our 
imagination. This influence of the will we know 
by confcioufnefs. Hence we acquire the idea of 
power or energy; and are certain, that we our- 
{elves, and all other intelligent beings, are poifefled 
of power. This idea, then, is an idea of reflec- 
tion, fince it arifes from reflecting on the opera- 
tions of our minds, and on the command which 
is exercifed by the will, both over the organs of 
the body and the faculties of the mind. 

Hume. 


PREJUDICE. 


THere is a high degree of difficulty in que- 
ftioning opinions eftablifhed by time, by habit, 
and by education; every religious and political 
innovation is oppofed by the timidity of fome, the 
obftinacy and pride of others, and the ignorance 
of the bulk of mankind, who are incapable of at- 
tention to reafoning and argument; and muft, if 
they have any opinions, have opinions of prejudice. 
All improvements therefore in religion and po- 
litics muft be gradual. There was a time when 
the moft part of the inhabitants of Britain would 
have been as much ftartled at queftioning the truth 
of the doctrine of Tranfubftantiation, as they 
would, in this age, at the moft {ceptical doubts on 
the being of a God. Hage, 

On 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


WHEN an opinion appears to me indifferent, it 
is by the balance of my reafon I weigh its advan- 
tages. But if that opinion excite in me hatred, 

‘love, or fear, it is not my reafon, but my paflions, 
that judge of its truth or falfity. Now, the more 
vigorous my paflions are, the lefs fhare will rea- 
fon have in my judgments. To overcome the 
moft grofs prejudice, it is not enough to fee its 
abfurdity.—Have I demonftrated in the morning 
the nonexiftence of apparitions ? IfI am at night 
alore in my chamber or a wood, and phantoms 
er apparitions feem to rife out of the fleor or the 
earth, terror feizes me; the moft folid reafoning 
cannot diflipate my fear. To ftifle in me the 
fear of fpectres, it is not fufficient to prove their 
nonexiftence ; I muft have the reafons by which 
that prejudice is deftroyed as habitually prefent 
with me, as conitantly in my memory, as the pre- 
judice itfelf. Now this is a work of time, and in 
fome cafes of a very long time; till this time I 
fhall tremble in the dark at the very name of {pec 
tre and magician.—This is a fact proved by ex- 
perience. HELVETIUS. 
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ON THE SAME SuBJECT: 


THERE is fomething exceedingly. curious in 
the conftitution and operations of prejudice. It 
has the fingular ability of accommodating itfelf 
to ail the poflible varieties of the human mind. 
Some paflions and vices are but thiniy {cattered 
among mankind, and find only here and there a 
fitnefs of reception. But prejudice, like the fpi- 
der, makes every where its home. It has neither 
talte nor choice of place, and all that it requires 
gs room. ‘There is fearcely,a fituation, execpt 
hire and water, in which a fpider will not live: 
‘So let the mind be as naked as the walls of an 
empty and forfaken tenement, gloomy as a dun- 
geon, or ornamented with the richeft abilities of 
thinking; let it be hot, cold, dark or light, lonely 
or inhabited; fill prejudice, if unditturbed, will 
fill it wich cobwebs, and live like the fpider, 
where there feems nothing to live on. If the one 
prepares her food by poifoning it to her palate 
andvher ufe, the other does the fame; and as fe- 
veral of our paffions are ftrongly characterized by 
the animal world, Prejudice may be denominated 
the ipider of the mind. 

Tu. PAINE. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tue Chinefe theologian, who proves the nine 
incarnations of Wifthnous; and the Muflelman, 
who, after the Koran, maintains, that the earth 
ts carried on the horns of a bull; certainly found 
their opinions on ridiculous principles and. pre~ 
judices: yet each of them, in his own country, 
is efteemed a perfon of fenfe. What can be the 
reafon of this? It is becaufe they maintain opi- - 
nions generally received.. In relation to religious 
truths, reafon lofes all her. force againft two: 
grand miffionaries, Example and Fear. . Befides, 
in all countries, the prejudices of the great are 
the laws of the little.. This Chinefe and Mufful- 
man pafs then for wife, only becaufe they are 
fools of the common folly.—Certain countrymen, 
it is faid; erected a bridge,.and upon it carved 
this infcription: The prefent bridge is built here: 
If folly and ftupidity of this kind muft always 
excite laughter, why do not different abfurdities 
in our own country make the fame impreffion 
upon us? It is becaufe people freely ridicule the 
folly from which they think themfelves exempt, 
becaufe ncbody repeats after the countrymen, 
The prefent bridge is built here. 

HELVETIUs. 


E3 Vir- 


PREJUDICE, 


tay 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Men are vain, full of contempt, and confe- 
quently unjuft, whenever they can be fo with 
impunity. For which reafon all men imagine, 
that on this globe there is no part of it, in this 
part of the earth no nation, in the nation no 
province, in the province no city, in the city 
no fociety, comparable to their own. We, ftep 
“by ftep, furprife ourfelves into a fecret perfuafion 
that we are fuperior to all our acquaintance. If 
an oyfter, confined within its fhell, is acquainted 
with no more of the univerfe than the rock en 
which it is fixed, and therefore cannot judge of 
its extent; how cana man, in the midft of a {mall 
fociety, always furrounded by the fame objects, 
and acquainted with only one train of thoughts, 
be able to form a proper eftimate of merit without 
his own circle. Truth is never ingendered or 
perceived but in the fermentation of contrary 
opinions. The univerfe is only known to us in 
proportion, as we become acquainted with it. 
‘Whoever confines himfelf to converfing with one 
fet of companions, cannot avoid adopting their 
prejudices, efpecially if they flatter his pride. 
Who can feparate himfelf from an error, when 
vanity, the companion of ignorance, has tied him 
to it, and rendered it dear to him? 

It 
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It is the philofopher alone ‘who contemplates 
the manners, laws, cuftoms, religions, and the 
different paffions that actuate mankind, that can 
become almoft infenfible both to the praife and 
fatire of his cotemporaries; can break all the 
chains of prejudice, examine with modefty and in- 
difference the various epinions-which divide the 
human fpecies; pafs, without aftonifhment, from 
a feraglio. to a chartreufe, refle& with pleafure 
on the extent of human folly, and fee, with the 
fame eye, Alcibiades cut off the tail of his dog, 
and Mahomet thut himfelf up in his cavern; the 
one to ridicule the folly of the Athenians, and the 
other to enjoy the adoration of the world. He 
knows, that our ideas neceflarily proceed from the 
company we keep, the books we read, “and the 
objects prefented to our fight; and that a fupe- 
rior intelligence might divine our thoughts from 
the obje€ts prefented before us, and from our 
thoughts divine the number and nature of the 
objects offered to the mind, —'The Arab perfuaded 
of the infallibility of his Khalif, laughs at the 
credulity of the Tartar, who believes the Great 
Lama immortal. In Africa, the negro who pays 
his adorations to a root, the claw of a lobfter, or 
the horn of an animal, fees nothing on the earth 
but an immenfe mafs of deities, and laughs at the 
{carcity of gods among us; while the ill-informed 

, Muffelman accufes us with acknowledging three. 
F — If 
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—If a fage, defcended from heaven, and in his 
condu&t confulted only the light of reafon, he 
would univerfally"pafs for a fool. AH are fo 
fcrupuloufly attached to the intereft of their own 
vanity, that the title of wife is only given to the 
fools of the common folly. The more foolifh 
an opinion is, the more dangerous it is to prove 
its folly. Fontenelle was accuftomed to fay, that 
if he held every truth in his hand, he would take 
great care not to open it to fhow them to men. 
In deftroying of prejudices, we.ought to treat 
them with refpect: like the doves from the ark, 
we ought to fend fome truths on the difcovery, 
to fee if the deluge cf prejudices does. not yet 
cover the face of the earth; if error begin to. 
fubfide; and if there can be perceived here and 
there fome ifles, where virtue and truth may find 
reft for their feet, and communicate themfelves to 
mankind. HELVETIUS. 


VIRTUES AND VicEs or PREJUDICE. 


ALL thofe virtues originate from prejudice, . 
the exact obfervance of which does not in the 
leaft contribute to the public happinefs; fuch as 
the aufterities- of thofe fenfelefs Fakirs with which 
the Indies are peopled: virtues that, being often 
indifferent, and even prejudical to the ftate, are 
the punifhment of thofe who make vows for 

the 
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the performance of them. Thefe falfe virtues 
in moft nations (for many of them are to be 
found in every nation under heaven) are more 
honoured than the true virtues; and thofe that 
practife them held in greater venerations than 
good citizens. —Happy the people among whom 
the virtues which originate from prejudice and 
folly are only ridiculous, they are frequently ex- 
tremely barbarous. In the capital of Cochin 
they bring up crocodiles; and whoever expofes 
himfelf to the fury of one of thefe animals, and 
is devoured, is. reckoned among the elect. What 
is more barbarous than the inftitution of convents 
among the Papis? In Martemban, it is an ack 
of virtue, on the day when the idol is brought 
out, forthe people to throw themfelves under the 
wheels of his chariot; and whoever offers him- 
felf to this death, is reputed a faint.—As there 
are virtues ci prejudice, there are alfo vices of 
prejudice. It is one for a Bramin to marry a 
virgin. If, during the three months in which 
the people of Formofa are ordered to go naked, 
a man faftens upon him the fmalleft piece of 
linen, he wears, fay they, a clothing unworthy 
of a man. The neglect, in Catholic countries, of 
fafts, confeflions, penances, and pater nofters, is 
a crime of the firft magnitude. And there is, 
perhaps, no country where the people. have not 
_ a greater abhorrence of fome of thefe crimes of 
es, 
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prejudice, than for villanies the moft atrocious, 
and the moft injurious to fociety. 
HELVETIUS. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILosopHicaL PREJU- 
DICES. 


IT is a very true obfervation, and a very come 
mon one, that our affeCtions and paflions put fre- 
quently a bias fo fecret, and yet fo ftrong, on our 
judgments, as to make them fwerve from the di- 
rection of right reafon: and on this principle we 
muft account, in a great meafure, for the diffe- 
rent fyftems of- philofophy and religion, about 
which men difpute fo much, and fight and per- 
fecute fo often. But it is not fo commonly ob- 
ferved, though it be equally true, that as exten- 
five as this principle is in itfelf, fince it extends to 
almoft all mankind, the a@tion of itin one fingle 
man is fometimes fufficient to extend the effects 
of it to millions. Many a fyftem, and many an 
inftitution, has appeared and thrived in the world 
as a production of human wifdom raifed to the 
higheft pitch, and even illuminated by infpira- 
tion, which was owing, in its origin, to the pre- 
dominant pafhon, or to the madnefs of one fingle 
man. Authority comes foon to ftand in the place 
of reafon. Men come to defend what they never 
examined, and to explain what they never under- 
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frood. Their fyftem, or their inftitution, to which 
they were determined by chance; not by choice, 
is to them that rock of truth on which alone they 
can be faved from error: they cling to it accords 
ingly; and doubt itfelf was this rock to the Aca- 
demicians—De rebus incognitis judicant, et ad 
quamcunque funt difciplinam quafi tempeftate de- 
lati, ad eam tanquam ad faxum adherefcunt. 
(Acad. quæft. lib. 2.) 

All errors, even thofe of ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion, are hard to remove when they have taken long 
hold of the minds of men, and efpecially when they 
are woven into fyftems of religion. But there are 
fome from which men are unwilling to depart, and 
of which they grow fond by degrees. As men ad- 
vance in knowledge, their felf-conceit and curiofity 
are apt to inereafe; and thefe are fure to be flatter- 
ed by every opinion that gives man high notions of 
his own importance. What contradi€tions and in- 
confiftencies are not huddled together in the hu- 
man mind?—Superftition is produced by a fenfe 
of our weaknefs, philofophical prefumption by 
an opinion of our ftrength; and fuperftition and 
prefumption contribute alike to continue, to cone 
firm, to propagate error.— Errors in rules of po-' 
licy and law are eafy to be corrected by experi- 
ence, like errorsin natural phiiofophy. Nay, the 
firft are fo the moft; becaufe how little regard fo~ 
ever philofophers may have-to experience, in ei- 
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ther cafe, the truth will force itfelf upon them, 
or others; in one, by the courfe of affairs; where- 
as it muft be fought, to be had in the other. But 
when it is fought, it is obtained. Errors in theo- 
logy and metaphyfics cannot be thus corrected. 
Syftems of laws and politics may be various; nay; 
contrary to one another; and yet be fuch as right 
reafon dictates, provided they do not ftand in op- 
pofition to any of the laws of our nature. But in 
theological reafonings, and thofe which are called 
metaphyfical, the various opinions may be all falfe; 
or if they are not all fo, one alone can be true. 
This confideration fhould have two effects. It 
fhould render philofophers and divinés more cau- 
tious in framing opinions on fuch fubjects, and 
lefs pofitive in maintaining them from the begin- 
ning. The very contrary has happened, to fuch a 
degree of extravagance, as muft feem delirious to 
every one who is not in the fame delirium. Can 
he be lefs than mad, who pretends to contemplate 
an intellectual world, which he affumes in the 
dull mirror. of his own mind; of which he knows 
little more than this, that it is both dull and nar- 
row? Can he be lefs than mad, who perfeveres 
dogmatically in this pretenfion, whilft he is obli- 
ged to own, that he arrives with many helps, 
much pains, and by flow degrees, to a little im- 
perfet knowledge of the vifible world which he 
inhabits; and concerning which he is; therefore, 
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fober, and modeft enough to reafon hypotheti- 
cally ?—In a word, can he be lefs than mad, who 
boatts a revelation fuperadded to reafon, to fupply 
the defects of it; and who fuperadds reafon to 
revelation, to fupply the defects of this too, at the 
fame time?—This is madnefs, or there is no fuch 
thing incident to.our nature.—All men are apt to 
have a high conceit of their own underitandings, 
and to be tenacious of the opinions they profefs: 
aid yet almoft ail men are guided by the under- 
ftandings of others, not by their own; and may 
be faid more truly to adopt, than to beget, their 
opinions. Nurfes, parents, pedagogues, and af- 
ter them all, and above them all, that univerfal 
pedagogue ‘Cuftom, fill the mind with notions 
which it has no fhare in framing; which it re- 
ceives as paffively as it receives the impreflions of 
outward objects; and which left to itfelf, it would 
never have framed, perhaps, or would have exa- 
mined afterwards. Thus prejudices are eftablifh- 
ed by education, and habits by cuftom. We are 
taught to think what others think, not how to 
think for ourfelves: and whilft the memory is 
loaded, the underftanding remains unexercifed, or 
exercifed in fuch trammels as conftrain its mo- 
tions, and direét its pace, till that which was af- 
tificial becomes in fome fort natural, and the mind 
can go no other. It may found oddly, but it is 
_ true in many cafes, to fay, that if m:n had learn- 
Ver. Ki F + ed 
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ed lefs, their way to knowledge would be fhorter 
and eafier. It is indeed fhorter and eafier to pro- 
ceed from ignorance to knowledge, than from er- 
ror. They who are in the laft, muft unlearn, be- 
fore they can learn to any good purpofe: and the 
firft part of this double tafk is not, in many re- 
fpects, the leaft dificult; for which reafon it is 
feldom undertaken. The vulgar, under which 
denomination we muft rank, on this occafion, al- 
moft all the fons of Adam, content themfelves to 
be guided by vulgar opinions. They know little, 
and believe much. ‘They examine and judge for 
themfelves in the common affairs of life fome- 
times: and not always even in thefe. But the 
greateft and nobleft objects of the human mind 
are very tranfiently, at beft, the object of theirs. 
On all thefe they refign themfelves to the autho- 
rity that prevails among the men with whom they 
live. Some of them want the means, all of them 
want the will, to do more: and as abfurd as this 
may appear in fpeculation, it is beft, perhaps, 
upon the whole, the human nature, and the na- 
ture of government confidered, that it fhould be 
as it is. 
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o 
THE IREFRFICACY OF LAWS. TO REGULATE 
THE PRICE oF Provisions. 


iT is impraCticable to fix the rates and prices 
of provifions and commodities by civil laws; and 
if it were pofhble te reduce the price of food by 
any other expedient than introducing plenty, no- 
thing could be more pernicious and deftructive to 
the public. Where the produce of a year, for 
initance, falls fo far fhort, as to afford full fubfift- 
ence only for nine months, the only expedient 
for making it lafte all the twelve, is to raife the 
prices, to put the people by that means on fhort 
allowance, and oblige them to fpare their food tild 
a more plentiful year.--But in reality, the increafe 
of prices is a neceflary confequence of fearcity 5 
and laws, inftead of preventing it, only increafe 
the evil, by cramping and reftraining commerce. 
HUME. | 


PRIDE. 


IT is a trite obfervation in philofophy, and even 
in common life and converfation, that it is our 
own pride which makes us fo much difpleafed with 
the pride of other people; and that vanity becomes 
infupportable to us, merely becaufe we are vain. 
The gay naturally affociate themfelves with the 
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gay, an@ the amorous with the amorous. But the 
proud never can endure the proud; and rather 
feck the company of thofe who are of an oppofite 
ditpofition. As we are, all of us, proud in fome 
degree, pride is univerfally blamed and condem- 
ned by all mankind; as having a natural tendency 
to caufe uneafinefs in others by means of compa- 
rifon. And this effect muft follow the more natu- 
rally, that thofe who have an ill-grounded conceit 
of themfelves are for ever making thofe compari- 
fous; nor have they any cther way of fupporting 
their vanity. A man of fenfe and merit is plea- 
fed with himfelf, independent of all foreign con- 
fiderations; but a fool muft always find fome per- 
fon that is more foolifh, in order to keep himfelf 
in good humour with his own parts and under- 
itanding. 

But though an overweening conceit of our own 
merit be vicious and difagreeable, nothing can be 
more laudable, than to have a value for ourfelves 
where we really have qualities that are valuable. 
The utility and advantage of any quality to our- 
felves is a fource of virtue, as well as its agree- 
ablenefs to others; and it is certain, that nothing 
is more ufeful to us in the conduct of life, than 
a due degree of pride, which makes us fenfible of 
our own merit, and gives us a confidence and af- 
furance in all our own projects and enterprizes. 
Whatever capacity any one may be endowed with, 
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it isventirely ufelefs to himif he be not acquaint- 
ed with it, and form not defigns fuitable to it. It 
is requifite on all occafions to know our own force; 
and were it allowable to err on either fide, it would 
be more advantageous to over-rate our merit, than 
to form ideas of it below its jut ftandard. ` For- 
tune commonly favours the bold and enterprifing; 
and nothing infpires us with more boldnefs than 
a gocd opinion of ourfelves. Thus felf-fatisfac- 
tion and vanity may not only be allowable, but re- 
guilite ina character. It is, however, certain, that 
good-breeding and decency require, that we fhould 
avoid all figns and expreflions which tend directly 
to fhow that paion. We have all of us a won- 
cerful partiality for ourfelves; and were we al- 
ways to give vent to our fentiments in this parti- 
cular, we fhould mutually caufe the greateft in- 
dignation in each other, not only by the imme- 
diate prefence of fo difagreeable a fubjeCct of com- 
parifon, but alfo by the contrariety of our judg- 
ments. The rules of good-breeding are, therefore, 
eftablifhed, in order to prevent the oppofition of 
mens pride, and render converfation agreeable 
and inoffenfive. Nothing is more difagreeable 
than a man’s overweening conceit of himielf. 
Every one almoft has a {trong propenfity to this 
vice. No one can well diftinguith in himfelf be- 
twixt the vice and virtue; or be certain that the 
‘ eltcem of his own merit is well founded. For 
FIR thefe 
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thefe reafons, all direct expreffions of this pafhon 
are condemned; nor do we make any exceptions 
to this ruie in favour of men of fenfe and merit. 
They are not allowed to do themfelves juftice 
openly, in words, no more than other people; and 
even if they fhow a referve and fecret doubt in 
doing themfelves juftice in their own thoughts, 
they will be more applauded. That impertinent, 
and almoft univerfal propenfity in men to over- 
value themfelves, has given fuch a prejudice 
againft felf-applaufe, that we are apt to condemn 
it, by a general rule, wherever we meet with it; 
and it is with fome difficulty we give a privilege 
to men of fenfe, even in their moft fecret thoughts. 
At leaft, it muft be owned, that fome difguife in 
this particular is abfolutely requifite ; and that if 
we harbour pride in our breafts, we muft carry a 
fair outfide, and have the appearance of modefty 
and mutual deference in all our conduét and be- 
haviour. We muft on every occafion be ready 
to prefer others to ourfelves; to treat them with 
a kind of deference, even though they be our 
equals; to feem always the loweft and leaft in the 
company, where we are not very much diftin- 
guifhed above them.» And if we obferve thefe 
rules in our conduét, men will have more indul- 
gence for our fecret fentiments, when we difcover 

them in an oblique manner. 
It has never been belicved by any one, who 
hath 
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hath had any practice in the world, and can pe- 
netrate into the fentiments of men, that the humi- 
lity which good-breeding and decency require of 
us, goes beyond the outfide, or that a thorough 
fincerity in this particular is efteemed a real part 
of our duty. On the contrary, we may obferve, 
that a genuine and hearty pride, or felf-citeem, if 
well concealed and well-founded, is effential to a 
man of honour; and that there is no quality of the 
mind which is more indifpenfably requifite to pro- 
cure the efteem and approbation of mankind. 
There are certain deferences and mutual fubmif- 
fions, which cuftom requires of the different ranks 
of men towards each other: and whoever ex- 
ceeds in this particular, if through intereft, is ac- 
cufed of meannefs; if through ignorance, of fim- 
plicity. It is neceffary, therefore, to know our 
rank and ftation in the world, whether it be fixed 
by our birth, fortune, employments, talents, or 
reputation. It is neceflary to feel the fentiment 
and paflion of pride in conformity to it, and to 
regulate our actions accordingly. And fhould it 
be faid, that prudence may fufhice to regulate our 
actions in this particular without any real pride; 
it may be obferved, that ‘here the object of pru- 
dence is to conform our actions to the general 
ufage and cuftom; and that it is impoflible thofe 
tacit airs of fupericrity fhould ever have been e- 
fiablithed and authorifed by cuftom, unlefs men 

were 
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were generally proud, and unlefs that paflion were 
generally approved when well-grounded. l 

In general, we may obferve, that whatever we 
call heroic virtue, and admire under the charac- 
ter of greatnefs and elevation of mind, is either 
nothing but a fteady and well-eftablifhed pride 
and felf-efteem, or partakes largely of that paf- 
fion. Courage, intrepidity, ambition, love of 
glory, magnanimity, and all the other fhining vir- 
tues of that kind, have plainly a {trong mixture 
of felf-efteem in them, and derive a great part of 
their merit from that origin. Accordingly, we 
find that many religious declaimers decry thofe 
virtues as purely Pagan and natural, and repre- 
fent to us the excellency of the Chrifftian religion, 
which places humility in the rank of virtues, and 
corrects the judgment of the world, and even of 
philofophers, who fo generally admire all the ef- 
forts of pride and ambition. Whether this vir- 
tue of humility, has been rightly underftood, it 
may not be eafy to determine; but we muft con- 
fefs, that the world naturally efteems a well- 
regulated pride, which fecretly animates our con- 
duct, without breaking .out into fuch indecent 
expreflions of vanity as may offend the vanity of 
others. 

HUME. 
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THE firft priefts were probably botanifts, chee 
mifts, phyficians, natural philofophers, and aftro- 
nomers. ‘Thefe performed cures, fhowed won- 
ders, and were in the rank of thofe impoftors 
who, under the name of conjurers, continue to 
deceive the world. The poets took up the prin- 
ciples and actions of thefe men; perfonified fome 
of them; and referred thofe they could not un- 
derftand to the operations of invifible powers, with 
whom the impoftors pretended to converfe, and 
whofe meifengers and delegates they were fuppo- 
fed to be. Thefe invifible beings, once introduced 
into the fy{tem of nature, and being fuppofed to 
eure difeafes, to perform miracles, and to fore- 
tel events, men were foon prevailed upon, not only 
to confign their health and fortunes to their di- 
rection, but even their underftandings and fenfes; 
and to receive rules from them for the condu& of 
life, which could only be derived from thofe fenfes 
and underftandings: rules which gradually de- 
viated from the effects of experience, until all at- 
tention was transferred from experience to the 
prieft, and religion was fet in oppofition to mora- 
rality. WILLIAMS. 
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Trnovcu all mankind have a ftrong propen- 
fty to religion at certain times and in certain dif- 
politions, yet are there few or none who have it 
to that degree, and with that conftancy, which is 
requifite to fupport the character of this profef- 
fon. It muft therefore happen, that clergymen 
being drawn from the common mafs of mankind, 
as people are to other employments, by the views 
of profit, the greateft part, though no Atheilts 
or Free-thinkers, will find it necefiary, on parti- 
cular occafions, to feign more devotion than they 
are at that time poffefled of; and to maintain the 
appearance of fervor and ferioufnefs, even when 
jaded with the exercifes of their religion, or when 
they have their minds engaged in the common 
occupaticns of life. They muft not, like the reft 
of the world, give {cope to their natural move- 
ments and fentiments: they muft fet a guard over 
their looks, and words, and actions: and in order 
to fupport the veneration paid them by the igno- 
rant vulgar, they muft not only keep a remarkable 
referve, but muft promote the fpirit of fuperfti- 
tion, bya continued grimace and hypocrify. This 
difimulation often deftroys the candour and in- 
genuity of their temper, and makes an irreparable 
breach in their character. 

If 
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If by chance any of them be poileffed of a tem- 
per more fufceptible of devotion than ufual, fo 
that he has but little occafion for hypocrify te 
fupport the character of his profefiion, it is fo na- 
tural for him to overrate this advantage, and to 
think that it atones for every violation of mora- 
lity, that frequently he is not more virtuous than 
the hypocrite. And though few dare openly 
avow thofe exploded opinions, That every thing 
is lawful to the faints, and that they atone have 
property in their goods ; yet may we obferve, that 
thefe principles lurk in every bofom, and repre- 
fent. a zeal for religious obfervances as fo great a 
merit, that it may compenfate for many vices and 
enormities. This obfervation is fo common, that 
all prudent men are on their guard when they 
meet with any extraordinary appearance of reli- 
gion; though, at the fame'time, they confefs, that 
there are many exceptions to this general rule; 
and that probity and fuperftition, or even probity 
-and fanaticifm, are not altogether, and in every 
inftance, incompatible. 

Moft men are ambitious; but the ambition of 
other men may commonly be fatisfied, by excel- 
ling in their particular-profeffion, and thereby 
promoting the interefts of fociety. The ambition 
of the clergy can often be fatisfied only by pro- 
moting ignorance, and fuperftition, and implicit 
„faith, and pious frauds. And having got what 
Archi» 
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Archimedes only wanted, (viz. another world on 
which he could fix his engines), no wonder they 
move this world at their pleafure. 

Moft men have an overweening conceit of thema ` 
felves; but thefe have a peculiar temptation to 
that vice, who are regarded with fuch veneration, 
and are even deemed facred, by the ignorant mul- 
titude. 

Moft men are apt to bear a particular regard for 
members of their own profeffion: but as a lawyer, 
or phyfician, or merchant, does each of them fol- 
low out his bufinefs apart, the interefts of thefe 
profeflions are not fo clofely united as the inte- 
refts of clergymen of the fame religion; where 
the whole body gains by the veneration paid to 
their common tenets, and by the fuppreflion of 
antagonifts. 

Few men bear contradi€tion with patience ; 
but the clergy proceed even to a degree of fury 
on this article: becaufe all their credit and live- 
lihood depend upon the belief which their opi- 
nions meet with; and they alone pretend to a di- 
vine and fupernatural authority, or have any co- 
lour for reprefenting their antagonifts as impious 
and prophane. The odium theologicum, or theo- 
logical hatred, is noted even to a proverb; and 
means, that degree of rancour which is the moft 
furious and implacable. 

Revenge is a natural paflion to mankind; but 

2 {feems 
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feems to reign with the greateft, force in. priefts 
and women. Becaufe, being deprived of the im- 
mediate exertion ef anger, in violence and com- 
bat, they are apt to fancy themfelves defpifed on 
that account ;. and their pride fupports their vin- 
dictive difpofition. 

‘Thus many of the vices in human nature are, 
by fixed moral caufes, inflamed in that profeflion; 
and though feveral individuals efcape the conta- 
gion, yet all wife governments will be on their 
guard againft the attempts of a fociety who will 
for ever combine into one faction; and while it 
acts as a fociety, will for ever be actuated by am- 
bition, pride, revenge, anda perfecuting fpirit. 

The temper of religion is grave and derious; 
and this.is the character required of prieils, which 
confines them to ftrict rules of decency, and com- 
monly prevents irregularity and intemperance 
among them. The gaiety, much lefs the excefles 
of pleafure, is not permitted in that body; and 
this virtue is, perhaps, the only.one they owe to 
their profeffion, In religions, indeed, founded 
on {peculative principles, and where public dif- 
courfes make a part of religious fervices, it may 
allo be fuppofed, that the clergy will have a 
confiderable fhare in the learning of the times, 
though it is certain that thcir tafte in eloquence 
will always be better than their {kill im reafoning 
and philofophy. But whoever poffefles the other 
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noble virtues of humanity,’ meeknefs, and mode- 
ration, as very many of. them, no doubt, do, is 
“beholden for them to nature or reflection, not to 
the genius of his calling. 

It was no bad expedient in the old Romans, 
for preventing the ftrong effect of the pricitly 
‘character, to make it a law, that none ‘fhould be 
received into the facerdotal office till he was paft 
fifty years of age, (Dion. Hal. lib. 1.) The li- 
ving a Jayman till that age, it is prefumed, would 
be able to fix the character. 

Tt is a trite, but not altogether a fée maxim, 
That priefts of all religions are the fame; and 
though the character of the profeffion will not, 
in every inftance, prevail over the perfonal cha- 
racter, yet is it fure always to predominate with 
the greater number. For, as chemifts obferve, 
that fpirits when raifed to a certain height are all 
the fame, from whatever materials they are ex- 
tracted; fo thefe men, being elevated above hu- 
‘manity, acquire a uniform character, which is 
entirely their own, and which, in my opinion, is, 
generally fpeaking, not the moft amiable that is 
to be met with in humaa fociety. 

HUME, 
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PRIMOGENITURE CONTRARY TO THE 
REAL INTEREST OF FAMILIES. i 


Wuen land, like moveables, is confidered as 
the means only of fubfiftence and enjoyment, the 
natural law of fucceffion divides it, like them, 
among all the children of the family; of all of 
whom the fubfiftence and enjoyment may be fup- 
pofed equally dear to the father. This natural 
law of fucceffion accordingly took place among 
the Romans, who made no more diftinction be- 
tween elder and younger, between male and fe- 
male, in the inheritance of lands, than we do in 
the diftribution of moveables. But when land 
was confidered as the means, not of fubfiftence 
merely, but of power and protection, it was 

_ thought better that it fhould defcend undivided: 
to one. In thofe diforderly times, every great 
landlord was a fort of petty prince. His tenants 
were his fubjecéts. He was their judge, and in 
fome refpects their legiflator in peace, and their 
leader in war. He made war according to his 
own difcretion, frequently againft his neighbours, 
and fometimes againft his fovereign. The fecu- 
rity of a landed eftate, therefore, the protection 
which its owner could afford to thofe who dwelt 
on it, depended upon its greatnefs. To divide it 

, Was to ruin it, and to expofe every part of it to 

Fr be. 
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be opprefied and fwallowed up by the incurlions 
of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to take place, not immediately 
indeed, but in procefs of time, in the fucceffion 
of landed eftates, for the fame reafon that it Has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, 
though not always at their firit inftitution. ‘That 
the power, and confequently the fecurity, of the 
monarchy may not be weakened by divifion, it 
muft defcend entire to one of the children. To 
which of them fo important a preference {Nall be 
given, muft be determined by fome general rule; 
founded not upon the doubtful diftinGtions of 
perfonal merit, but upon fome plain and évident 
difference which can admit of no difpute. A= 
mong the children of the fame family, there caw 
be no indifputable difference but that of fex, and 
that of age. The male fex is univerfally prefer- 
red to the female; and when all other things are 
` equal, the elder every-where takes place of the 
younger. Hence the origin of the right of primo- 

geniture, and of what is called lineal fucceffion. 
Laws frequently continue in force long after 
the circumftances which firit gave. occafion to 
them, and which could alone render them rea- 
fonable, are no more. In the prefent ftate of 
Europe, the proprietor of a fingle acre of land is 
as perfectly fecure of his poffeflion as the proprie- 
tor of ahundred thoufand. The right of primo- 
geniture, 
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geniture, however, fill continues to be refpect- 
ed; and as of all inftitutions it is the fitteft to 
fupport the pride of family-diftinGions, it is ftill 
likely to endure for many centuries. In every 
other refpe&, nothing can be more contrary to 
the real intereft of a numerous family, than a 
right which, im order to enrich: one, beggars all 
the reft of the children. i 

Entails- are the natural confequences of the law 
of primogeniture. They were introduced to pre- 
ferve a certain lineal fucceffion, of which the law 
of primogeniture: firit gave the idea, and to hin- 
der any part of the original eftate from-being car- 
ried out of the propofed line, either by gift or de- 
vife, or alienation; either by the folly, or by the. 
misfortune of any of its fuceeflive owners. ‘They 
were altogether unknown to the Romans. Nei- 
ther their, fubftitutions nor fideicommifes. beas 
any refemblance to entails, though forme’ Ktencls 
lawyers. have thought proper to drefs thé modern 
inflitution in the language and)garb of thofe an~ 
cient ones., 

When great landed eftates were‘a fort-of prin- 
cipalities, entails might not-be unreafonable, Like 
what are; called thie: fundamental laws. of. fome 
monarchies, they might: frequently -hinderthe fe- 
curity of thoufands from being endangered by the 
caprice or extravagance of-one mam But in the 
prefent {tate of Europe, when finall as well. as. 
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great eftates derive their fecurity from the laws of 
their country, nothing can be more completely 
abfurd. They are founded upon the mott abfurd 
of all fuppofitions, the fuppofition that every fuc- 
ceflive generation of men have not an equal right 
to the earth, and to all that it pofleffes; but that 
the property of the prefent generation fhould be 
reftrained and regulated according to the fancy 
of thofe who died perhaps five hundred years ago. 
Entails, however, are {till refpeéted through the 
greater part of Europe; in thofe countries parti- 
cularly in which noble birth is a neceffary qualis 
fication for the enjoyment either of civil or mili- 
tary honours. Entails are thought neceflary for 
maintaining this exclufive privilege of the nobility 
to the great offices and honours of their coun- 
try; and that order having ufurped one unjuft 
advantage over the reft of their fellow-citizens, 
left their poverty fhould render it ridiculous, ‘it 
is thought reafonable that they fhould have an- 
other. The common law of England, indeed, is 
faid to abhor perpetuities, and they are accord- 
ingly more reftrifted there than in any other Eu- 
ropean monarchy; though even England is not 
altogether without them. In Scotland more than 
one-fifth, perhaps more than one-third part of the 
whole lands of the country, are at prefent fuppos 

fed to be under ftri&t entail. 
Great tracte of uncultivated land were in this 
manner 
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manner not only engroffed by particular families, 
but the poflibility of their being divided again 
was as much as poflible precluded for ever. It 
feldom happens, however, that a great proprietor 
is a great improver. In the diforderly times which 
gave birth to thofe barbarous inftitutions, the 
great proprietor was fufficiently employed in des 
fending his own territories, or in extending his jus 
rifdi¢tion and authority over thofe of his neigh- 
bours. He had no leifure to attend to the cultis 
vation and improvement of land. When the eftas. 
blifhment of law and order afforded him this lei- 
fure, he often wanted the inclination, and almo 
always the requifite abilities. If the expence of 
his houfe and-perfon either equalled or exceeded 
his revenue, as it did very frequently, he had no. 
ftock to employ in this manner. If he was an 
ceconomift, he generally found it more profitable 
to employ his annual favings in new purchafes, 
than in the improvement of his old eftate. To 
improve kind with profit, like all other commer- 
cial projects, requires an exact attention to {mall 
favings and {mall gains, of which a man born to: 
a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, is 
very feldom capable. The fituation of fuch a 
perfon naturally difpofes him to attend rather to. 
ornament which pleafes his fancy, than to profit 
for which he has fo little occafion. The elegance 
of his drefs, of his equipage, of his houfe and 

houfehold- 
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houfehold-furniture, are objects which from his 
infancy he has been accuftomed to have fome 
anxiety about. The turn of mind which this ha- 
bit naturally forms, follows him when he comes 
to think of the improvement of land. He em- 
bellifhes perhaps four or five hundred acres in the 
neighbourhood of his houfe, at ten times the ex- 
pence which the land is worth after all his im- 
provements ; and finds, that if he was to improve. 
his whole eftate in the fame manner, and he has 
little tafte for any other, he would be a bankrupt 
before he had finifhed a tenth part of it. There 
ftill remain in both parts of the united kingdoms 
fome great eftates, which have continued without 
interruption in the hands of the fame family fince 
the times of feudal anarchy.. Compare the pre- 
fent condition of thofe eftates with the pofleffions 
of the fimall proprietors in. their neighbourhood, 
and: you will require no other argument to con- 
vince you how unfavourable fuch extenfive pro~ 
perty is.to improvement. t 

A. SMITH. 
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THERE is certainly a probability, which-arifes 
from a fuperiority of chances on any fide; and 
according as this. fuperiority increafes and fur- 
pailes the oppofite chances, the probability res 

ceives 
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ceives a proportionable increafe, and begets ftill 
a higher degree of belief or affent to that fide in’ 
which we difcover the fuperiority. If adye were 
marked with one figure or number of fpots on 
four fides, and with another figure or number of 
fpots on the two remaining fides, it would be 
more probable that the former would turn up 
than the latter; though, if it had a thoufand 
fides marked in the fame manner, and only one 
fide different, the probability would be much 
higher, and our belief or expeCtation of the event 
more fteady and fecure:---Mr Locke divides alll 
arguments into demonttrative and probable. Ini 
this view we muft fay, that itis only probable alk 
men mutt die, or that the fun willrife to-morrow. 
But, to conform our language more to common 
ufe, we fhould divide arguments into demonttra- 
tions, proofs, and probabilities: by proofs, mean- 
ing fuch arguments from experience as leave no 
room for doubt or oppofition. 

Hu ME. 
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AS demonftration is the fhowing the agreement 
or difagreement of two ideas by the intervention of 
one or more proofs, which have a conftant, im- 
mutable, and vifible connection one with anothers 

‘ fo probability is nothing but the appearance of 
fuch 
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fuch an agreement or difagreement, by the in- 
tervention of proofs, whofe connection is not 
con{tant and immutable, or at leaft is not per- 
ceived to be fo, but is, or appears for the moft 
part to be fo, and is enough to induce the mind 
to judge the propofition to be true or falfe, rather 
than the contrary. For example: In the demon- 
ftration of it, a man perceives the certain immu- 
table connection there is of equality between the 
three angles of a triangle and thofe intermediate 
ones which are made ufe of to fhow their equa- 
lity to two right ones; and fo, by an intuitive 
knowledge of the agreement or difagreement of 
the intermediate ideas in each ftep of the pro- 
grefs, the whole feries is continued with an evi- 
dence, which clearly fhows the agreement or dif- 
agreement of thofe three angles in equality to two 
right ones: and thus he has certain knowledge 
that it is fo.—But another man, who never took 
the pains to obferve the demonftration, hearing a 
mathematician, a man of credit, affirm the three 
angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
aflents to it, z. e. receives it for true: in which 
the foundation of his affent is the probability of 
the thing, the proof being fuch as’ for the moft 
part carries truth with it; the man on whofe tce 
ftimony he receives it not being wont to affirm 
any thing contrary to or befides his knowledge, 
efpecially in matters of this kind. So that 

that 
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that which caufes his affent to this propofition, 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, that which makes him take thefe 
ideas to agree without knowing them to do fo, is 
the wonted veracity of the {peaker in other cafes, 
or his fuppofed veracity in this. 

Locke. 
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PropaBILiTy being to fupply the defeat of 
our knowledge, and to guide us where that fails, 
is always converfant about propofitions whereof 
we have no certainty, but only fome inducements 
to receive them for true. 

The grounds of it are thefe two following : 

Firft, The conformity of any thing with our 
own knowledge, obfervation, and experience. 

Secondly, The teftimony of others, vouching 
their obfervation, and experience. In the tefti- 
mony of others is to be confidered, 1. The num- 
ber, 2. The integrity, 3. The fkill of the wit- 
nefes. 4. The defign of the author, where it is 
a teftimony out of a book cited. 5. The confift- 
ency of the parts, and circumftances of the rela- 
tion. 6. Contrary teftimonies. 

Probability wanting that intuitive evidence 
which infallibly determines the» underftanding 

“and produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it 
would 
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would proceed rationally, ought to examine al! 
the grounds of probability, and fee show they 
make more or lefs, for or againft, any propofi- 
tion, before it affents to or diffents from it; and, 
upon a due balancing the whole, rejet or re- 
ceive it, with a more or lefs firm affent, propor- 
tionably to the preponderancy of the greater 
grounds of probability on one fide or the other. 
For example : - 

If I myfelf fee a man walk on the ice, it is paft 
probability, itis knowledge: but if another tells 
me he faw a man in England, in the midft of a 
fharp winter, walk upon water hardened with 
cold; this has fo great a conformity with what is 
ufually obferved to happen, that J am difpofed 
by the nature of the thing itfelf to affent to it, 
unlefs fome manifeft fufpicion attend the. relation 
of that matter of fat. But if the fame thing be 
told to one born between the:tropics, who never 
faw nor'heard of any fuch thing before, there the 
whole probability relies on.teftimony ; and as the 
xelators are more in number, and of more credit, 
and have no intereft to fpeak contrary to the 
truth, fo that:matter of fa& is like to find more 
or lefs belief. Though, to a man whofe expe- 
rience has always been quite contrary, and has 
never heard of any thing like it, the moft un- 
tainted credit of a witnefs will fearce be able to 
find belief. As it happened to a Dutch ambafia- 
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dor, who entertaining the king of Siam with the 
particularities of Holland, which he was inə 
quifitive after, amongft other things told him, 
that the water in his country would fometimes, 
in cold weather, be fo hard, that. men walked 
upon it, and that it would bear an elephant if he 
were there. To which the king replied, “ Hi- 
sc therto T have believed the ftrange things you 
« have told me, becanfe I look upon you asa fo- 
s ber fair man; but now I am fure you lie.” 
Upon thefe grounds depends the probability of 
any propofition; and as the conformity of our 
knowledge, as the certainty of cbfervations, as 
the frequency and conftancy of experience, and 
the number and credibility of teftimonies, do 
more or lefs agree or difagree with it; fo is any 
propofition in itfelf more or lefs probable. ‘There 
is another, I confefs, which though by itfelf it 
“be no true ground of probability, yet is often 
made ufe of for one, by which men moft com- 
monly regulate their affent, and upon which they 
pin their faith more than any-thing clfe, and that 
is the opinion of others; though there cannot be 
a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more 
likely to miflead one, fince there is much more 
falfehood and error among men than truth and 
knowledge. And if the opinions and perfuafions 
-of others, whom we know and think well of, be 
a ground of affent, men have reafon to be Hea- 
Vou. H, H jy theng 
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thens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papitts 
in Spain, Proteftants in England, and Lutherans 
in Sweden. Locke. 
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Capitats are increafed by parfimony, and di- 
minifhed by prodigality and mifconduct. 

Whatever a perfon faves from his revenue he 
adds to his capital, and either employs it himfelf 
in maintaining an additional number of produc- 
tive hands, or enables fome other perfon to do fo, 
by lending it to him for an intereft, that is, for a 
fhare of the profits. As the capital of an indivi- 
dual can be increafed only by what he faves from 
his annual revenue or his annual gains; fo the 
capital of a fociety, which is the fame with that 
of all the individuals who compofe it, can be in- 
creafed only in the fame manner. 

Parfimony, and not induftry, is the immediate 
caufe of the increafe of capital. Induftry indeed 
provides the fubject which parfimony accumulates. 
But whatever induftry might acquire, if parfi- 
mony did not fave and ftore up, the capital would 
never be the greater. 

Parfimony, by increafing the fund which is de- 
ftined for the maintenance of productive hands, 
tends to increafe the number of thofe hands whofe 
labour adds to the value of the fubject upon which 
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it is beftowed. It tends therefore to increafe thé 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. It puts irito mo- 
tion an additional quantity of induftry, which 

gives an additional value to the annual produce. 
What is annually faved is as regularly confu- 
med as what is annually fpent, and nearly in the 
fame time too; but is confumed by a different 
fet of people. ‘That portion of his revenue which 
a rich man annually {pends, is in moit cafes con- 
fumed by idle- guefts and menial fervants, who 
leave nothing behind them in return for their con- 
fumption. That portion which he annually faves, 
as, for the fake of the profit, it is immediately 
employed as a capital, is confumed in the fame 
manner, and nearly in the fame time too, but by 
a different fet of people; by labourers, manufac- 
turers, and artificers, who reproduce with a pro- 
fit the value of their annual confumption. His 
revenue, we fhall fuppofe, is paid him in money. 
Had he fpent the whole, the food, clothing, and 
lodging which the whole could have purchafed, 
would have been diftributed among the former fet 
of people. By faving a part-of it, as that part is 
for the fake of the profit immediately employ- 
ed as a capital either by himfelf or by fome 
other perfon, the food, clothing, and lodging, 
which may be purchafed with it, are neceffarily 
TI 2 referved 
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referved for the latter. The confumption is the 
fame; but the confumers are different. 

By what a frugal man annually faves, he not 
only affords maintenance to an additional num- 
ber of productive hands for that or the enfuing 
year; but, like the founder of a public work- 
houfe, he eitablifhes as it were a pexpetual fund 
for the maintenance of an equal number in all 
times tocome. ‘The perpetual allotment and de- 
ftination of this fund, indeed, is not always guard- 
ed iy any pofitive law, by any truft-right, or deed 
cf mortmain. It is always guarded, however, by 
a very powerful principle, the plain and evident 
intereit of every individual to whom any fhare of 
it fuall ever belong. No part of it can ever af- 
terwards be employed to maintain any but pro- 
ductive hands, without an evident lofs to the 
perfon who thus perverts it from its proper defti- 
nation. 

The prodigal perverts it in this manner. By 
not confining his expence within his income, he 
encroaches upon his capital. Like him who per- 
verts the revenues of fome pious foundation to 
profane purpofes, he pays the wages of idlenefs 
with thofe funds which the frugality of his forc- 
fathers had as it were confecrated to the mainte- 
nance of induftry. By diminifhing the funds de- 
itined for the employment’ of produétive labour, 
he neceflarily diminifhes, fo far as it depends up- 
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on him, the quantity of that labovy which adds 2 
value to the fubje€t upon which it is beftowed, 
and confequently the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the. whole country, the 
real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. If 
the prodigality of fome was not compenfated by 
the frugality of others, the conduct of every pro- 
digal, by feeding the idle with the bread of the 
induftrious, tends not only to beggar himfelf, but 
to impoverifh his country. 

Though the expence of the prodigal fhould be 
altogether in home-made, and no part of it in fo- 
reign commodities, its efe&t upon the productive 
funds of the fociety would ftill be the fame. E- 
very year there would be {till a certain quantity of 
food and clothing, which ought to have main- 
tained productive, employed in maintaining un- 
productive hands. Every year, therefore, there 
would ftill be fome diminution in what would 
otherwife have been the value of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. 

This. expence, it may be faid indeed, not being 
in foreiga goods, and not occafioning any expor- 
tation of gold and filver, the fame quantity of 
money weuld remain in the country as befores 
But if the quantity of food and clothing, which 
were thus confumed by unproductive, had been 
diftributed among productive hands, they would 
have reproduced, together with a profit, the full 
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value of their.confumption.. The fame quantity 
of money would in this cafe equally have remain- 
ed itv the country, and there would befides have 
been a reproduction of an equal Value of confu- 
mable goods... There would have been two values 
infiead of one. 

The fame quantity of money, befides, cannot 
long remain in any country in which the value 
of the annual produce diminithes. The fole ufe 
of money is to circulate confumable goods. By 
mieans of it, provifions, materials, and finifhed 
work, are bought and fold, and diftributed to 
their proper confumers. The quantity of money, 
therefore, which can be annually employed in 
any country, muft be determined by the value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
it. Thefe muft confift either in the immediate 
produce of the land and labour of the country it- 
felf, or in fomething which had been purchafed 
with fome part of that produce. Their value, 
therefore, muft diminifh as the value of that pro- 
duce diminithes, and along with it the quantity 
of money which can be employed in circulating 
them. But the money which by this annual di- 
minution of produce is annually thrown out of 
domeftic circulation will not be allowed to lie 
idle. The intereft of whoever poffeffes it re- 
quires that it fhould be employed. But having 
no employment at home, it will, in fpite of all 
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jaws and prohibitions, be fent ‘abroad, and em- 
ployed in purchafing confumable goods which 
may be of fome ufe at home. Its annual expor- 
tation will in this manner continue for fome time 
to add fomething to the annual confumption of 
the country beyond the value of its own annual 
produce. What, in the days ofits profperity, 
had been faved from that annual) produce, and 
employed in purchafing gold and filver, will con- 
tribute for fome little time to fupport its con- 
fumption in adverfity. The exportation of geld 
and filver is, in this cafe, not the caufe, but the 
effect of its declenfion; and may even, for fome 
little time, alleviate the mifery of that declenfion. 
The quantity of money, on the contrary, muft 
in every country naturally increafe as the value 
of the annual produce increafes. The value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
the fociety being greater, will require a greater 
quantity of money to circulate them. A part of 
the increafed produce, therefore, will naturally 
be employed in purchafing, wherever it is to be 
had, the additional quantity of gold and filver 
meceflary for circulating the reft. The increafe 
of thofe metals will in this cafe be the effect, not 
the caufe, of the public profperity. Gold and fil- 
ver are purchafed every where in the fame man- 
ner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the reve- 
nue and maintenance of all thofe whofe labour or 
flock 
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ftock is employed in bringing them from the mine 
to the market, is the price paid for them in Peru 
as well as in England. The country which has 
this price to pay, will never be long without the 
quantity of thofe metals which it has occafion 
for; and no country will ever long retain a quan- 
tity which it a no occafion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the real 
wealth and revenue of a country to confift in, 
whether in the value of the annual produce of its 
land and labour, as plain reafon feems to dictate ; 
or in the quantity of the precious metals which 
circulate within it, as vulgar prejudices fuppofe ; 
in either view of the matter, every prodigal ap- 
pears to be a public enemy, and every frugal man 
a public benefactor. 

The effets of mifconduét are often the fame 
as thofe of prodigality. Every injudicious and 
unfuccefsful projet in agriculture, mines, fifh- 
eries, trade, or manufactures, tends in the fame 
manner to diminifh the funds deftined for the 
maintenance of productive labour. Inevery fuch 
project, though the capital is confumed by pro- 
duCtive hands only, yet as, by the injudicious 
manner in which they are employed, they do not 
reproduce the full value of their confumption, 
there muft always be fome diminution in what 
would otherwife have been the productive funds 
of the fociety. 
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It can feldom happen, indeed, that the circum- 
{tances of a great nation can be much affected ei- 
ther by the prodigality or mifconduct of indivi- 
duals; the profufion or imprudence of fome bee 
ing always more than compenfated by the fruga- 
lity and good conduct of others. í 

With regard to profufion, the principle which 
prompts to expence is the paffion for prefent en- 
joyment, which, though fometimes violent and 
very dificult to be reftrained, is in general only 
momentary and occafional. But the principle 
which prompts to fave is the defire of bettering 
our condition; a defire which, though generally 
calm and difpaffionate, comes with us from the 
womb, and never leaves us till we go into the 
grave. In the whole interval which feparates 
thofe two moments, there is fcarce perhaps a 
fingle inftant in which any man is fo perfectly 
and completely fatisfied with his fituation, as to 
be without any with of alteration or improvement 
of any kind. An augmentation of fortune is the 
means by which the greater part of men prepofe 
and with to better their condition. It is the means 
the moft vulgar and the moft obvious; and the 
moft likely way of augmenting their fortune, is 
to fave and accumulate fome part of what they 
acquire, either regularly and annually, or upon 
, fome extraordinary occafions. ‘Though the prin- 
ciple of expence, therefore, prevails in almoft all 

men 
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men upon fome occafions, and in fome men up- 
on almoft all occafions; yet in the greater part of 
men, taking the whole courfe of their life at an 
average, the principle of frugality feems not only 
to predominate, but to predominate very greatly. 

With regard to mifcondu, the number of pru- 
dent and fuccefsful undertakings is every where 
much greater than that of injudicious and unfuc- 
cefsful ones. After all our complaints of the fre- 
quency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men who 
fall into this misfortune make but a very fmall 
part of the whole number engaged in trade and 
ali other forts of bufinefs; not much more per- 
haps than one in athoufand. Bankruptcy is per= 
haps the greateft and moft humiliating calamity 
which can befal an innocent man. ‘The greater 
part of men, therefore, are fufficiently careful to 
avoid it. Some indeed do not avoid it; as fome 
do not avoid the.gallows. 

Great nations are never impoverifhed by pri- 
vate, though they fometimes are by public prodi- 
gality and mifonduét. The whole, or almoft 
the whole, public revenue is in moft countries 
employed in maintaining unprodu€tive hands. 
Such are the people who compofe a numerous 
and {plendid court, a great ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment, great fleets and armies, whbd in time of 
peace produce nothing, and in time of war ac- 
quire nothing which can compenfate the expence 

of 
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ef maintaining them, even while the war lafts. 
Such people, as they themfelves produce nothing, 
are all maintained by the produce of other mens 
labour. . When multiplied, therefore, to an un- 
neceffary number, they may in a particular year 
confume fo great a fhare of this produce, as not 
to leave a fufficiency for maintaining the produc- 
tive labourers, who fhould reproduce it next year. 
The next year’s produce, therefore, will be lefs 
than that of the foregoing; and if the fame dif- 
order fhould continue, that of the third year will 
be (till lefs than that of the fecond. Thofe un- 
produdtive hands, who fhould he maintained by 
a part only of the fpare revenue of the people, 
may confume fo great a fhare of their whole reve- 
nue, and thereby oblige fo great a number to en- 
eroach upon their capitals, upon the funds defti- 
ned for the maintenance of productive labour, 
that all the frugality and good conduct of indivi- 
duals may not be able to compenfate the waite 
and degradation of produce occafioned by this via 
lent and forced encroachment. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, is 
upon moft occafions, it appears from experience, 
fufficient to compenfate, not only for private pro- 
digality and mifconduct of individuals, but the 
„public extravagance of government. The unia 
form, conftant, and uninterrupted effort of every 
man to better his condition, the principle from 
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which public and national as well as private opu- 
lence is originally derived, is frequently powerful 
enough to maintain the natural progrefs of things 
toward improvement, in fpite both of the extra- 
vagance of government, and of the greateft er- 
rors of adminiftration. Like the unknown prin- 
ciple of animal life, it frequently reftores health 
and vigour to the conftitution, in fpite not only 
of the difeafe, but of the abfurd prefcriptions of 
the doctor. 

A. SMITH. 


CiRCUMETANCES WHICH DETERMINE THE 
Merit or PROFESSORS ın Uni- 
VERSITIES. f 


IN countries where church-benefices are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair in a 
univerfity is generally a better eftablifhment than 
a church-benefice. ‘The univerfities have, in this 
cafe, the picking and choofing of their members 
from all the churchmen of the country, who, in 
every country, conftitute by far the moft nume- 
rous clafs of men of letters. Where church be- 
nefices, on the contrary, are many of them very 
confiderable, the church naturally draws from 
the univerfities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters; who generally find fome patron 
who does himfelf a by procuring them 
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church-perferment. In the former fituation, we 
are likely to find the univerfities filled with the 
moft eminent men of letters that are to be found 
in the country. In the latter, we are likely to 
find few eminent men among them; and thofe 
few among the youngeflt members of the fociety, 
who are likely too to be draimed away from it, 
before they can have acquired experience and 
knowledge enough to be of much ‘ufe to it. It 
is obferved by M. de Voltaire, that Father Porree, 
a Jefuit of no great eminence in tht republic of 
letters, was the only profeffor they had ever had 
in France whofe works were worth the reading. 
In a country which has produced fo many emi- 
nent men of letters, it muft appear fomewhat fir. 
gular, that {carce one of them fhould have been 
a profeflor in a univerfity. The famous Gaflendi 
was, in the beginning of his life, a profeflor in 
the univerfity of Aix. Updn the frt dawning 
of his genius, it was reprefented to him, that by 
going into the church he could eafily find a much 
more quiet and comfortable fubfiffence, as well 
as a better fituation for purfuing his fludies; and 
he immediately followed the advice. The ob- 
fervation of M. de Voltaire may be applied; I 
believe, not only to France, but to all other Ro- 
man Catholic countries. We very rarely find, 
in any of them, an eminent man of letters. who 
is a profeflor in a univerfity, except, perhaps, 
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in the profeflions of law and phyfic; profeffions 
from which the church is not fo likely to draw 
them. After the church of Rome, that of Eng- 
land is by far the richeft and beft endowed 
church in Chriftendom. In England, accord- 
ingly, the church is continually draining the 
univerfities of all their beft and ableft members ; 
and an old college tutor, who is known and dif- 
tinguifhed in Europe as an eminent man of let- 
ters, is as rarely to be found there as in any Ro- 
man Catholic country. In Geneva, on the con- 
trary, in the Proteftant cantons of Switzerland, 
in the Proteftant countries of Germany, in Hol- 
Jand, in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, the 
moft eminent men of letters whom thofe coun- 
tries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the 
far greater part of them, been profeffors in uni- 
verfities. In thofe countries the univerfities are 
continually draining the church of all its mot 
eminent men of letters. 

A. SMITH. 


PROMISES, AND THEIR OBLIGATION. 


Tue only intelligible reafon whymen ought 
to keep their promiies is this, That it is for the 
advantage of fociety they fhould keep them; and 
if they do not, that, as far as punifhment will 
go, they fhould be made to keep them. It is for 

the 
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the advantage of the whole number that the pros 
mifes of each individual fhould be kept; and, 
rather than they fhould not be kept, that fuch in- 
dividuals as failto keep them fhould be punifhed. 
If it be afked, How this appears? the anfwer is 
at hand:—Such is the benefit to gain, and mif- > 
chief to avoid, by keeping them, as much more 
than compenfates the mifchief of fo much punifh- 
ment as is requifite to oblige men to it. Sup- 
pofe the conftant and univerfal effect of an ob- 
fervance of promifes were to produce mifchief, 
would it then be mens duty to obferve them ? 
Would it then be right to make laws, and apply 
punifhment, to oblige men to obferve them ?— 
s No, (it may perhaps be replied); but for this 
s yeafon: Among promifes, there are fome that, 
« as every one allows, are void: A promife that 
« is in itfelf void, cannot, it is true, create any ob- 
c ligation; but allow the promife to be valid, 
«c and it is the promife itfeif that creates the obli- 
“ gation, and nothing elfe.” The fallacy of this 
argument it is eafy to perceive. For what is it 
then the promife depends on for its validity? 
What is it that being prefent makes it valid? 
What is it that being wanting makes it void? To 
acknowledge that any one promife may be void, 
is to acknowledge, that if any other is binding, it 
is not merely becaufe it is a promife. That cir- 
cumftance, then, whatever it be, on which the 
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validity of a promife depends, that circumftance, 
I fay, and not the promife itfelf, muft, it is plain, 
be the caufe of the obligation which a promife is 
apt in general to carry with it, and not the ina 
trinfic obligation of promifes upon thofe who 
make them. Now this other principle that {till 
recurs upon us, what other can it be than the 
principle of utility? the principle which furnithes 
us with that reafon, which alone depends not on 
any higher reafon, but which is itfelf the fole and 
all-fufficient reafon for every point of practice 
whatfoever. J. BENTHAM 
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Laws and conventions are neceffary in order 
to unite duties with privileges, and confine juftice 
to its proper objects. In a ftate of nature, where 
every thing is common, I owe nothing to thofe 
Ihave promifed nothing ; I acknowledge nothing 
to be the property of another, but what is ufe- 
lefs to myfelf. In a ftate of fociety the cafe is 
different, where the rights of each are fixed by 
law. Each member of the community, in be- 
coming fuch, devotes himfelf to the public from 
that moment, in fuch a ftate as he then is, with 
all his powers and abilities; of which abilities his 
poffeflions make a part. Not that in confequence 
of this a&t the. poffeffion changes its nature by 
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changing hands, and becomes actual property in 
thofe of the fovereignty ; but as the power of the 
community is incomparably greater than that of 
an individual, the public poffeffion is in fact more 
fixed and irrevocable, without being more law- 
ful, at leaft with regard to foreigners. For every 
ftate is, with regard to its members, matter of all 
their poffeffions by virtue of the focial compact; 
which in a ftate, ferves as the bals of all other 
rights; but with regard to other powers or ftates, 
it is mafter of them only by the right of prior 
occupancy, which it derives from individuals.— 
The right of prior occupancy, although more 
real than that of the ftrongeft, becomes not an 
equitable right till after the eftablithment of pro- 
perty. Every man hath naturally a right to 
every thing which is neceffary for his fubfiftence; 
but the pofitive a& by which he is. made the pro- 
prietor of a certain pofleflion excludes him from 
the property of any other. His portion being 
aligned him, he ought to confine himfelf to that, 
and hath no longer any right to a community of 
poffefion. Hence it is, that the right of prior 
eccupaney, thought but of iittle force in a ftate 
of nature, is fo refpeCtable in that of fociety. 
"The point to which we are chiefly direéted, in the 
confideration of this. right, rather what belongs 
to another, than what does not belong to. us.x—— 
Is is eafy to conceive, how the united and con- 
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tiguous eftates of individuals become the territory 
of the public, and in what manner the right of 
fovereignty, extending itfelf from the fubje&ts to 
the lands they occupy, becomes at once both 
teal and perfonal; a circumftance which lays the 
pofleffors under a ftate of the greateft dependence, 
and makes even their own abilities a fecurity for 
their fidelity. This is an advantage which does 
not appear to have been duly attended to by 
fovereigns among the ancients; who, by ftyling 
themfelves only Kings of the Perfians, the Scy- 
thians, the Macedonians, feemed to look on them- 
felves only as chief of men, rather than as mafters 
of a country. Modern princes more artfully ftyle 
themfelves the Kings of England, France, Spain, 
&c. and thus, by claiming the territory itfelf, 
are fecure of the inhabitants.—What is very fin- 
gular in this alienation is, that the community, 
in accepting the poffeflions of individuals, is fo 
far from defpoiling them thereof, that, on the 
contrary, it only confirms them in fuch poffet- 
fion, by converting an ufurpation into an actual 
right, and a bare poffeflion into a real property. 
The pofleffors alfo being confidered as the de- 
‘pofitories of the public wealth, while their rights 
are refpected by all the members of the ftate, and 
‘maintained by all its force againft a foreign power, 
they acquire, if I may fo fay, by a cefon advan- 
tageous to the public, and {till more fo to them- 
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felves, every thing they ceded by it: a paradox 
which is eafily explained by a diftinCtion between 
the rights which the fovereign and the proprietor 
have in the fame fund.—It may alfo happen, that 
men may form themfelves into a fociety before 
they have any poffeffions; and that, acquiring a 
fufficient territory for all, they may poffefs it in 
common, or divide it among them either equally, 
or in fuch different proportions as may be de- 
termined by the'fovereign. Now, in whatfoever 
manner fuch acquifition may be made, the right 
which each individual has to his own eftate muft 
be always fubordinate to the right which the come 
munity hath over the poffeffions of all; for, with- 
out this, there would be nothing binding in the 
focial tie, nor any real force in the exercife of the 
fupreme power. 

ROUSSEAU., 
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PuFrrenbors has demonftrated, from the very 
nature of the right of property, that it extends 
not beyond the life of the proprietor; but that the 
moment a man is dead, his eftate no longer be- 
longs to him. ‘Thus, to prefcribe the conditions 
according to which he is to difpofe of it, is in 
reality lefs altering his right in appearance than 
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extending it in faét.—In general, although the 
inftitution of the laws, which regulate the power 
of individuals to difpofe of their effects, belongs 
only to the fovereign, the fpirit of the laws, 
which government ought to follow in their ap- 
plicaticn, is that of father to fon, and from rela- 
tion to relation, fo that the eitate of a family 
fhould go as little out of it and be as little alienated 
as pofhble. There is a very fenfible reafon for 
this in favour of children, to whom the right of 
property would be ufelefs, if the father fhould 
leave them nothing, and who, befides having of- 
ten contributed to their father’s wealth, are affo- 
ciates with him in his right of property. But 
there is another reafon more diftant, though not 
lefs important; and this is, that nothing is more 
fatal to manners and to the republic than the 
continual fhifting of rank and fortune among its 
members: thefe changes being the fource of a 
thoufand diforders; overturning and confounding 
every thing: for thofe who are elevated for one 
purpofe are often qualified only for another ; 
neither thofe who rife, nor thofe who fall, eing 
able to adopt the maxims, or poffefs themfelves.of 
the qualifications requifite for their new condition, 
‘and ftill much lefs to difcharge the duties of it. 
Rousseau. 
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TuE OrrGIN or PROPERTY. 


AccorDING to Mr Locke, “ A law is a rule 
« prefcribed to the people, with the fanétion of 
u fome punifhment or reward, proper to deters 
« mine their wills. All laws (according to him) 
« fuppofe rewards or punifhments attached to the 
& obfervation or infra€tion of them.” 

The definition laid down, The man who vio» 
lates, among a polifhed people, a convention not 
attended with this fanCtion, is not punifhable : he 
is however unjuft. But could he be unjuft bes 
fore the eftablifhment of all convention, and 
the formation of a language proper to exprefs in- 
juftice? No: for in that ftate man can have no 
idea of property, nor confequently of juftice.— 
Injuftice, therefore, cannot precede the eftablifh- 
ment of a convention, a law, and a common in~ 
tereft. Now what does the eftablifhment of laws 
fuppofe ? The union of men in fociety, greater 
or lefs, and the formation of a language proper 
to communicate a certain number of ideas. Now, 
if there be favages whofe language does not con- 
tain above five or fix founds or cries, the forma- 
tion of a language muft be the work of feveral 

/centuries. Until that work be completed, men 
without convention and laws muft live in a ftate 
of war. That condition is a ftate, it may be faid, 
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of mifery; and mifery being the creator of laws, 
muft force men to accept them. Before the public 
intereft has declared the law of firft pofeihon to 
be held facred, what can be the plea of a favage 
inhabitant of a woody diftrict, from which a 
ftronger favage had driven him out? What right 
have you, he would fay, to drive me from my 
poffefion? What right have you, fays the other, 
to that poffeffion? Chance, replies the firit, led 
my fteps thither: it belongs to me becaufe I in- 
habit it, and land belongs to the firft occupicr.— 
What is that right of the firft occupier? replies 
the other; if chance firft led you to this fpot, the 
fame chance has given me the force neceflary to 
drive you from it. Which of thefe two rights 
deferves the preference? Would you know all 
the fuperiority of mine ? Look up to heaven, and 
fee the eagle that darts upon the dove: turn thine 
eyes to the earth, and fee the lion that preys up- 
on the ftag: look toward the fea, and behold the 
goldfith devoured by the fhark. All things in 
nature fhow that the weak is a prey tothe power- 
ful. Force is the gift of the gods; by that I 
have a right to poffefs ali that I can feize.. Hea- 
ven, by giving me thefe nervous arms, has de- 
Clared its will. Begone from hence; yield to 
fuperior force, or dare the combat. What an- 
fwer can besgiven to the difcourfe of this favage, 
ox with what injuftice can he be accufed, if the 
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law of firft occupation be not yet eftablifhed ?— 
Jultice then fuppofes the eftablifhment of laws. 
The obfervance of juftice fuppofes an equilibrium 
in the power of the inhabitants. It is by a mu- 
tual and falutary fear that men are made to be 
ju to each other. Juftice is unknown to the 
folitary favage. It is at the period that men, 
by increafing, are forced to manure the earth, 
that they perceive the neceifity of fecuring to the 
labourer his haveft, and the property of the land 
he cultivates. Before cultivation, it is no wonder 
that the ftrongeft fhould think he has as much 
right over a piece of barren ground as the fir 
occupier. 
HELVETIUS. 


PROPHECIES., 


Tue truth of prophecies can never be proved 
without the concurrence of three things, which 
cannot poflibly happen. Thefe are, that I fhould 
in the firft place be a witnefs to the delivery of 
the prophecy; next, that I fhould alfo be a wit- 
nefs to the event; laftly, that it fhould be clearly 
demonftrated to me that fuch event could not 
have followed by accident: for though a pro- 

/ phecy were as precife, clear, and determinate as 
an axiom of geometry; yet as the perfpicuity of 
the prediction, made at random, does not render 
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the accomplifhment of it impoflible, that accom- 
plifhment, when it happens, proves nothing in - 
fact concerning the foreknowledge of him whe 
predicted it. 

RovssEau. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


ALL prophecies are real miracles; and as fuch 
only can be admitted as proofs of any revelation. 
If it did not exceed the capacity of human nature 
to foretel future events, it would be abfurd to 
empley any prophecy as an argument fora Divine 
miffion or authority from heaven. 

HUME. 


Tur PriscirLEs or PROTESTANTISM. 


Wen the Reformers feparated themfelves 
from the church of Rome, they accufed it of 
error; and in order to corre&t this error at the 
fountain-head, they interpreted the {criptures in 
a different fenfe from what the church had been 
accuftomed to. When they were afked, On what 
authority they ventured thus to depart from re- 
ceived doctrines? they anfwered, On their own 
authority; on that of their reafon. They faid, 
the meaning of the Scriptures was plain and in- 
telligible to all mankind, as far as they related to 
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falvation: that every man was a competent judge 
of doctrines, and.might interpret the Bible, which 
is the rule of faith, according to his own mind: 
that by this means all would agree as to effential 
points; and as to thofe on which they would not 
agree, ‘they muft be uneilential. 

Here then was private judgment eftablifhed as 
the only interpreterof the Scriptures: Thus was 
the authority of the church at once rejected, and 
the religious tenets of individuals left to their 
own particular jurifdiction. Such are the two 
fundamental points of the Reformation ; to ac- 
knowledge the Bible as the rule of belief, and to 
admit of no ether interpreter of its meaning than 
one’s felf. Thefe two points combined, form 
the principle on which the Proteftants feparated 
from the church of Rome: nor could they do 
lefs, without being inconfiftent with themfelves; 
for what authority of interpretation could they 
pretend to, after having rejected that of the 
church ?—But it may be afked, How on fuch 
principles the Reformed could ever be united 
among themfelves? How, every one having his 
own particular way of thinking, they could form 
themfelves into a body, and make head againít 
the Catholic Church? ‘This it was neceffary for 
them to do; and therefore they united with re- 
gard to this one point, they acknowledged every 
one to be a competent judge as far as related to 
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himfelf. They tolerated, as in fuch circumftances 
they ought, every interpretation but one, viz. 
that which prohibited other interpretations. Now 
this interpretation, the only one they rejected, was 
that of the Catholics. It was neceffary for them 
unanimoufly to profcribe the Romith church, 
which in its turn equally profcribed them all. 
Even the diverfity of their manner of thinking 
from all others was the common bond of union. 
They were fo many little ftates in league againft 
a great power, each lofing nothing of its own in- 
dependence by their general confederacy. 

Thus was the Reformation eftablithed, and thus 
it ought to be maintained. It is true, that the 
opinion of the majority may be propofed to the 
whole, as the moit probable manner, or as the 
-moft authentic. “The fovereign may even reduce 
it into form, and recommend it to thofe who are 
appointed to teach it; becdufe fome rule and 
order ought to be obferved in public inftructions : 
and in faét, no perfon’s liberty is infringed by it, 
as none are compelled to be taught againft their 
will. But it does not hence follow that indivi- 
duals are obliged directly to adopt the interpreta- 
tions thus propofed to them, or that doctrine 
which is thus publicly taught. Every one re- 
mains, after all, a judge for himfelf, and in that 
acknowledges no other authority than his own. 

Good inftructions ought lefs to fix the choice 

we 
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we oughttoimake, than to qualify us for making 
fuch choice. Such is the true fpirit of the Re- 
formation; fuch its real foundation; according 
to which private judgment is left to determine in 
matters of faith, which are to be deduced from 
the commen ftandard, 7.e.the gofpel. Freedom 
is fo effential alfo to reafon, that it cannot, if it 
would, fubjeét itfelf to authority. If we infringe 
ever {o little on this principle of private judgment, 
Proteftantifm inftantly falls to the ground. 

Now the liberty of interpreting the Scripture, 
not only includes the right of explaining its feve- 
ral paflages, but that of remaining in doubt with 
regard to fuch as appear dubious, and alfo that of 
not pretending to comprehend thofe which are 
incomprehenfible. ‘The Proteftant religion is to- 
lerant from principle ; it is eflentially fo, as much 
as it is pofhible for a religion to be; fince the 
only tenet it does not tolerate is that of perfecu- 
tion. RoussEav- 


PROVIDENCE, AND 4 FUTURE STATE. 


WHEN we infer any particular caufe from an 
effet, we muft proportion the one to the other; 
and can never be allowed to afcribe to the caufe 
any qualities but what are exactly fufficient to 
produce the effect. If the caufe, aligned. for 
any effect, be not futhcient to produce it, wee 
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muft either reject the caufe, or add to it fuch 
qualities as will give it a juft proportion to the 
effect. But if we afcribe to it other qualities, 
or affirm it capable of producing other effects, we 
indulge the licence of conjeCture, and fuppofe 
qualities and energies without reafon.—The 
fame rule holds, whether the caufe afhigned be 
brute unconfcious matter, or a rational intelligent 
being. If the caufe be known only by the effect, 
we never ought to affign to it any qualities beyond 
what are precifely requifite to produce the effect: 
nor can we, by any rules of juft reafoning, re- 
turn back from the caufe, and infer other effects 
from it beyond thofe by which alone it is known 
to us. No one, merely from the fight of one of 
Zeuxis’s pictures, could know that he was alfo 
a ftatuary or architect, and was an artift no lefs 
fkilful in ftone and marble than in colours. 
Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the authors 
of the exiftence or order of the univerfe; if 
follows, that they poflefs that precife degree of 
power, intelligence, and benevolence, which iip- 
pears in their workmanfhip; but nothing further 
can ever be proved. So far as any attribute at 
| prefent appears, fo far may we conclude thefe 
attributes to exit. The fuppofition of further 
attributes is mere hypothelis; much more the 
fuppofition, that in diftant periods of time and 
place, there has been, or will be, a more magni- 
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ficent difplay of thefe attributes, and a fcheme 
of [adminiftration more fuitable to fuch imagi- 
nary! virtues.—The Divinity may poflibly poflefs 
attributes which we have never feen exerted 5 
may be governed by principles of action which 
we cannot difcover to be fatisfied. All this may 
be allowed. But ftill this is mere poflibility and 
hypothelis. If there be any marks of a diftributive 
juttice in the world, we may. conciudé from 
thence, that fince juftice here exerts itfelf, it is 
fatisfied. If there be no marks of-a diitributive 
quftice iu the world, we-have no.reafon to afcribe 
juftice, in our fenfe of it, to the gods. If it be 
faid, that the juftice of the gods at prefent exerts 
itielf in*part, but ‘notin its full extent; I anfwer, 
that we have no reafon to give it any. particular 
extent, but:only fo far.as we fee it at prefent 
exert itfelf.. 

In works of human art and contrivance, it is 
allowable to advance from the effect to the caufe, 
and, returning back from the caufe, to form new 
imferences*concerning the effect, and examine 
the alterations which it has probably undergone, 
or may ftill undergo. But what is the foundation 
of.this manner of reafoning ? Plainly this: That 
man is a being, whom we know by experience, 
whofe motives and defigns we are acquainted with, 
and whofe projects and inclinations have a certain 
connection and coherence according to the laws 
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which nature has eftablifhed for the government 
of fuch a creature. When, therefore, we find, 
that any work hath proceeded from the {kill and 
induftry of man; as we are otherwife acquainted 
with the nature of the animal, we can draw a 
hundred inferences concerning what may be ex- 
pected from him; and thefe inferences will all be 
founded in experience and obfervation. But did 
we know man only from the fingle work or pro- 
duction which we examine, it were impoffible 
for us to argue in this manner; becaufe our know- 
ledge of all the qualities which we afcribe to 
him, being in that cafe derived from the produc- 
tion, it is impoflible they could point to any 
thing further, or be the foundation of any new 
inferences. 

If we faw upon the fea-fhore the print of one 
human foot, we fhould conclude from our other. 
experience, that there was probably another foot, 
which alfo left its impreflion, though effaced by 
time or other accident. Here we mount from the 
effect to the caufe; and defcending again from 
the caufe, infer alterations in the effeQ: but 
this is not a continuation of the fame fimple 
chain of reafoning. We comprehend in this 
cafe a hundred other experiences and obferva- 
tions concerning the ufual figure and members 
of that fpecies of animal; without which this me- 
thod of argument would be fallacious and fophi- 
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ftical.—The cafe is not-the fame with our reas 
fonings from the works of nature. The Deity is 
known to us only by his produ€tions, and is a 
fingle being in the univerfe, nor comprehended 
under any fpecies or genus, from whofe experi- 
enced attributes or qualities we can, by analogy, 
infer any attribute or quality in him. As the 
univerfe {hows wifdom and goodnefs, we infer 
wifdom and goodnefs. As it fhows a particular 
degree of thefe perfeCtions, we infer a particular 
degree of them, precifely adapted to the effect 
which we examine.—The great fource of our 
miftake in all our reafonings on the works of nar 
ture is, that we tacitly confider ourfelves as in- 
the place of the Supreme Being; and conclude, 
that he will, on every occafion, obferve the fame 
conduct which we ourfelves, in his fituation, 
would have embraced as reafonable and eligible. 
But befides that the ordinary courfe of nature 
may convince us, that almoft every thing is re- 
gulated by principles and maxims very different 
from ours; befides this, it muft evidently appear 
contrary to all rule of analogy to reafon from the 
intentions. and projects of men, to thofe of a 
Being fo different and fo much fuperior, who 
bears much lefs analogy to any other being in the 
univerfe than the fun to a waxen taper; and who 
difcovers himfelf only by fome faint traces or 
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outlines, beyond which we have no authority to 
afcribe to him any attribute or perfection. 

It may, indeed, be matter of doubt whether 
it be poflible for a caufe to be known only by its 
effect (as we have allalong fuppofed), or'to be of 
fo fingular or particular a nature as to have no 
parallel and no fimilarity with anyother caufe or 
object that has ever fallen under our obfervation. 
It is only when two fpecies of objects are found. 
to be conftantly conjoined that we can infer 
the one from the other; and were an effet pre- 
fented which was entirely fingular, and could 
not be comprehended under any known fpecies, 
we could form no conjecture or inference at all 
concerning its caufe. The univerfe is fuch an 
effect: it is quite fingular and unparalleled, and 
fuppofed to be the proof of a Deity; a caufe 
no lefs fingular and unparalleled. If experience 
and obfervation and analogy be, indeed, the 
only guides in inferences of this nature; both 
the effect and caufe muft bear a fimilarity and 
refemblance to other effets and caufes which 
we know, and which we have found, in many 
inftances, to be conjoined with each other. 


HUME. 
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Tue PROVINCES or ABsoLUTE MONAR- 
CHIES BETTER TREATED THAN THOSE 
OF FREE STATES. 


IT may eafily be obferved, that although free 
governments have been commonly the moft happy 
for thofe who partake of their freedom, yet are 
they the moft ruinous and oppreflive to their pro- 
vinces. When a monarch extends his dominions 
by conqueft, he foon learns to confider his.old and 
his new fubje€ts as on the fame footing; becaufe, 
in reality, all his fubjećts are to him the fame, ex- 
cept the few friends and favourites with whom 
he is perfonaliy acquainted. He does not, there- 
fore, make any diftinétion between them in his 
general laws; and, at the fame time, is careful to 
prevent all particular) ats of oppreffion on the 
one as well as on the other. But a free {tate ne- 
cefflarily makes a great diftin@tion; and muft al- 
ways do fo, till men ‘learn to love their neigh- 
bours as well as themfelves. ‘The conquerors in 
fuch a government are all legiflators; and will be 
fure fo to contrive matters, by reftriCtions of 
trade, and by taxes, as to draw fome private as 
well as public advantages from their conquetts. 
Provincial governors have alfo a better chance in 
a republic to efcape with their plunder by means 
of bribery or intrigue; and their fellow-citizens, 
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who find their own ftate to be enriched by the 
{poils of the fubje&t-provinces, will be the more 
inclined to tolerate fuch abufes. Not to men- 
tion, that it is a neceflary precaution in a free 
ftate to change the governors frequently; which 
obliges thofe temporary tyrants to be more expe- 
ditious and rapacious, that they may accumulate 
fufficient wealth before they give place to their 
fucceffors. What cruel tyrants were the Romans 
over the world during the time of their common- 
wealth! It is true, they had laws to prevent op- 
preffion in their provincial magiftrates: But Ci- 
cero informs us, that the Romans could: not bet- 
ter confult the intereft of the provinces: than by 
repealing thofe very laws... For, in that cafe, fays 
he, our magiftzates having entire impunity, would 
plunderno more than would fatisfy their own ra- 
pacioufnefs; whereas, at. prefent, they muft alfo 
fatisfy that of their judges, and of all the great 
men of Rome, of whofe protection they ftand in 
need. Who can read of the cruelties and oppref- 
fions of Verres without horror and aftonifhment ? 
And who is not touched with indignation to hear, 
that, after Cicero kad exhaufted on that aban- 
doned criminal all the thunders of his eloquence, 
and had prevailed fo far as to get him condemned 
to the utmoft extent of the laws, yet that cruel 
tyrant lived peaceably to old age, in opulence and 
safe; and thirty years afterwards was put into 
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the profcription of Mark Anthony, on account 
of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell with Cis 
cero himfelf, and all the moit virtuous men of 
Rome? After the diffolution of thecommonwealth, 
the Roman yoke became eafier upon the pro- 
vinces, as Tacitus informs us; and it may be ob- 
ferved, that many of the worft emperors, Domi- 
tian, for inftance, were careful to prevent all op- 
preffion on the provinces. In: Tiberius’s time, 
Gaul was efteemed richer than Italy itfelf. It 
does not appear that, during the whole time of 
the Roman monarchy, the empire became lefs 
rich or populous in any of its provinces; though 
indeed its valour and military difcipline were al- 
ways upon the decline. The oppreflion: and ty- 
vanny of the Carthaginians over their : fubject 
ftates in Africa went fo far,:as we learn from Pos 
lybius, that, net content with exacting the half of 
all the produce of ‘the ground, which of:itfelf was 
a very high, rent, they alfo loadedthem with many 
other taxes. -İf we pafs from ancient to moderm 
times, we fhall {till find the obfervation to hold, 
The provinces of abfolute monarchies are always 
better treated than thofe of free’ {tates Compare: 
the Pais Gongquis of France with Ireland, and you 
will be convinced of this truth; though this latter 
kingdom, being in a good meafure peopled from 
- England, poffeffes fo many rights and privileges, 
as fhould naturally make it challenge better treat- 
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ment than that of a conquered province. Corfica, 
alfo, is an obvious inftance to the fame: purpofe. 
Hu ME. 


PRUDENCE! 


Tar prudence fo much boafted of, and fome- 
times fo ufeful to individuals, ts not, with refpect 
‘to a whole nation, a virtue of fuch great utility 
as is imagined. Of all the gifts heaven could 
beftow upon a people, the moft fatal, without 
difpute, would be that of prudence, if it was ren- 
dered common to all the citizens. What, in fact, 
is the prudent man ?—He who keeps evils at a 
diftance; an image ftrong enough for what ba- 
lances in his mind the prefence of a pleafure that 
would be fatal to him. Now, let us fuppofe that 
prudence was to defcend on all the heads that 
compofe.a nation, where would be found the 
man who, for fivepence a-day, would, in battle, 
confront death, fatigue, and difeafes? What wo- 
man would prefent herfelf at the altar of Hymen, 
to expofe herfelf to the trouble of child-bearing, 
to the pain and danger of delivery, to the hu- 
mours and contradiction of a hufband, and to the 
vexations occafioned by the death or ill-conduct 
of children? What man, in confequence of the 
principles of his religion, would not defpife the 
fleeting -pleafures of this world, and entirely de- 
2 voting 
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Voting himfelf to the care of his falvation, féek 
only, ja an auftere life, the means of increafing 
the felicity that is to be the reward of fanéti= 
ty? It is, then, to imprudence that pofterity owes 
its exiftence. It is the prefence or profpect of 
pieafure, its all-powerful view, that braves diftant 
misfortune, and, deitroys forefight; it is, therc- 
foreytoimprudence and folly , that heaven attaches 
the prefervation of empires, and the duration of 
the world. 

Great talents and a prudent conduct are feldom 
united in the fame perfon. Great abilities always 
fuppofe rong: pafhons, which produce a thou- 
fand irregularities»: On the contrary, good condu&t 
is commonly the effect of the abfence of the paf- 
fions; and confequently the appendage of mode- 
rate abilities; and if fome fingular concurrence 
of circumftances have fometimes united them in 
the fame man, yet they are very feldom blended 
together,. 


! HELVET1US. 


On THE same SuByECT: 


Tus happy age is that in which a man is the 
dupe of his friends and his miftreffes. Wo to 
him whofe prudence is not the effect of experi- 
ence! A-premature diftruft is the certain fign of 
a depraved heart and an unhappy temper. Who 
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knows whether he is not the moft fenfelefs of all 
mankind, who, that he may not be the dupe of 
his friends, expofes himfelf to the punifhment of 
perpetual diftruft? 

HELVETIUS. 


NO NECESSARY CONNECTION BETWEEN 
PUBLIC SPIRIT AND PRIVATE VIR- 
TUES. 


Goop laws may beget order and moderation 
in the government, where the manners and cu- 
{toms have inftilled little humanity and juftice in- 
to the tempers of men. The moft illuftrious pe- 
riod of the Roman hiftory, confidered in a poli- 
tical view, is that between the beginning of the 
firk and end of the laft Punic war; the due ba- 
lance between the nobility and people being then 
fixed by the contest of the tribunes, and not be- 
ing yet loft by the extent of conquefts.. Yet at 
this very time, the horrid practice of poifoning 
was fo common, that during part of a feafon a 
pretor punifhed capitally for this crime above 
three thoufand perfons in a part of Italy; and 
found informations of this kind {till multiplying 
upon him. There is a fimilar, rather a worfe in- 
ftance, in the more early times of the common- 
wealth. So depraved in private life were that 
people, whem in their hiftories we fo much ad- 
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mire. It feems they were really more virtuous 
during the time of the two triumvirates; when 
they were tearing their common country to pieces, 
and fpreading flaughter and defolation over the 
face of the earth merely for the choice of ty- 
rants. 

HUME. 


PUBLIC Works, anb PUBLIC Institw- 
TIONS, HOW TO BE MAINTAINED, 


OnE of the duties of the fovereign or common- 
wealth is that of, ereCting and maintaining thofe 
public inftitutions and thofe public works, which, 
though they may be in the higheft degree advan- 
tageous to a great fociety, are, however, of fuch 
a nature, that the profit could never repay the ex- 
pence to any individual, or {mall number of. in- 
dividuals; and which it therefore cannot be ex- 
pected that any individual, or {mall number of 
individuals, fhould erect or maintain. The. per- 
formance of this duty requires, too, very different 
degrees of expence in the different. periods of. fo-. 
ciety. 

After the public inftitutions and public works 
neceffary for the defence of the fociety, and for 
the adminiftration of juftice, the other works and 
inftitutions of this kind are chiefly thofe for faci- 
litating the commerce of the fociety, and thofe for 

L2 pro- 
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promoting the inftruttion of the people. The 
jnttitutions for inftru€tion are of two kinds; thofe 
for the education of the youth, and thofe for the 
initruGtion of people of all ages. 


JA. SMITH, 


THe Power or PUNISHMENTS. 


Ex PERIENCE fhows, that in countries remark- 
able for the lenity of their laws, the fpirit of the 
inhabitants ts ag much affected by flight penalties 
as in other countries by feverer punifhments. 

If an inconveniency or abufe-arifes in the ftate, 
a violent government endeavours fuddenly to res 
drefs it; and inftead of putting the old laws in 
execution, it eftablifhes fome cruel punifhment, 
which infiantly puts a ftop to the evil. - But the 
fpring cf government hereby lofes its elafticity : 
the imagination grows accuftomed to the fevere 
as well as to the milder punifhment; and as the 
fear of the latter diminithes, they are foon obliged 
in every cafe to have recourfe to the former. 
Robberies en the highway were grown common 
in fome countries: in order to remedy this evil, 
they invented the punifhment of breaking upon 
the wheel; the terror cf which put`a ftop for a 
while to this mifchievous practice, but foon after. 
rebveries on the highways became as common as 
ever, 


Man- 
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Mankind muft not be governed with too much 
feverity; we ought to make a prudent ufe of the 
means which nature has given us to conduct them. 
If we inquire into the caufe of all human corrup- 
tions, we fhall find that they proceed from the im- 
punity of criminals, and not from the moderation 
of punifhments. 

Let us follow nature, who has given fhame to 
man for his fcourge; and let the heavieft part cf 
the punifhment.be the infamy attending it. 

But if there be-fome countries where fhame is 
not a confequence of: punifhment, this muft be 
owing to tyranny, which has inflicted the fame pe- 
nalties:on*honeit men and villains. —And if there 
are others where men are deterred only by cruel 
punithments, we may be fure that this muft, in a 
great meafure, arife from the violence of the go- 
vernment which has ufed fuch penalties for flight 
tranfgreffions.—It often happens that a legiflator, 
defirous of remedying an abufe, thinks-of nothing 
elfe; his eyes are open only to this object, and 
fhut to its-inconveniences;. When the abufe is 
redrefled, you fee only the feverity of the legifla- 
tor: yet there remains an evil in the ftate that 
has fprung from this feverity; the minds.of the 
people are corrupted, and become habituated to 
defpotifm. . 

There are two forts of corruption: one when 
the people do not obferve the laws; the-other 
L3 when . 
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when they are corrupted by the laws: an incu. 
rabie evil, becaufe it is in the very remedy itfelf. 
MONTESQUIEU: 


PUNISHMENTS. 


AmoNG a people hardly yet- emerged from 
barbarity, punifhments fhould be moft fevere as 
firong impreflions are required; but in propor- 
tion as the minds of men become foftened by their 
intercourfe in fociety, the feverity of punifhments 
fhould be diminifhed, if it be intended that the 
neceflary relation between the. obje& and the 
fenfation fhould be maintained.—That a punifh- 
ment may not be an act of violence of one, or of 
many, againft a private member of fociety, it 
fhould be public, immediate, and neceflary ; the 
leaft poflible in the cafe given ; proportioned to 
the crime, and determined by the laws. 

BECccARIA 


Carprrat PUNISHMENTS. 


THE frequency of executions is always a fign 
of the weaknefs or indolence of government. 
There is no malefactor who might not be made 
good for fomethings nor ought any perfon to be 
put to death, even by way of example, unlefs 
fuch as could not be preferved without endanger- 
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ing the community. Ina well-governed ftate 
there are but few executions; not becaufe there 
are many pardoned, but becaufe there are few 
criminals: Whereas, when-a ftate is on the de- 
cline, the multiplicity of crimes occafions their 
impunity. Under the Roman republic, neither 
the fenate nor the confuls ever attempted to grant 
pardons? even the people never did this, although 
they fometimes recalled their own fentence. The 
frequency of pardons indicates, that in a fhort 
time crimes will not ftand in need of them; and 
every one may fee the confequence of {uch con- 
duct. RovussEAu. 


THE INTENT or PUNISHMENTS. 


THE intent of punifhments is not to torment a 
fenfible being, nor to undo a crime already com- 
mitted. Is it poflible that torments and ufelefs 
cruelty, the inftrument of furious fanaricifm, or 
of impotency of tyrants, can be authorifed by 
a political body; which, fo far from being influ- 
enced by pafon, fhouid be the cool moderator 
of the paffions of individuals ? Can the groans of 
a tortured wretch recal the time paft, or reverie 
the crime he has committed ?—'The end of punifh- 
ment, therefore, is no other than to prevent 
the criminal from doing further injury to fociety, 
and to prevent others from commiting the like 

offence, 
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offence. Such punifhments, therefore, and fuch 
a mode of infli@ing them, ought to be chofer; 
as will make the ftrongeft and moft lafting im- 
preffions on the minds of others, with the leaft 
torment to the body of the criminal. 

BECCARIA. 


TuĮmspia rE PUNISHMENTS.. 


Tue more immediately after the commiffion of 

a crime a punifhment is inflicted, the more juf 
and ufeful it will be. It will.be more juft, be- 
caufe it {pares the criminal the cruel and fuper- 
fluous torment of uncertainty, which increafes in 
proportion. to the flrength of his iniagination 
and the fenfe of his weaknefs; and becaufe the 
privation of liberty, being a punifhment, ought to 
be inflicted before condemnation. but for as fhort 
a time as poflible.. The time fhould be deter- 
mined by the neceffary preparation for the trial, 
and the right of priority in the cldeft prifoners. 
‘The imprifonment fhould be. attended with as 
little feverity as poflible. The confinement ought 
not to be clofer than is requifite to prevent his 
flight or his concealing the proofs. of his crime, 
and the trial fhould be conducted with all poflible 
expedition. Can there be a more cruel contraft 
than that between the indolence of a judge and 
the painful anxiety of the accufed; the comforts 
and 
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and pléafurésiof an infenfible magiftrate, and the 
filth and mifery. of the prifoner? The degree of 
the punishment, and the confequences of a crime, 
ought to be fo contrived, as to have the greateft 
poble effect on others, with the leat poflible 
pain to the delinquent. An immediate punifh- 
ment is more ufeful; becaufe the faller thein- 
terval of time between the. punifhment and the 
crime, ‘the {tronger and more lafting willbe the 
afloeiation of the two ideas,’ crime and punifh- 
ment; fo that*they may be confideredy one as: the 
caufe, and the other as the unavoidable and ne= 
ceflary effect: ——lIt is then of the greateft im- 
portance, that the punithment fhould fucceed the. 
crime as immediately as poflible, iftwe intend that, 
in the rude minds of the multitude, the feducing 
picture of the advantage arifing from the crime 
fhould inftantly awake the attendant idea of pu- 
nifhment. Delaying ‘the punifhment ferves only 
to feparate thefe two ideas; and thus affects the 
minds of the fpe@tators'rather as being a terrible 
fight, than the neceflary confequence of a crime x 
the horror of which fhould contribute to heighten 
the idea of punifhment.——There is another ex- 
cellent method of. ftrengthening this important 
connection between the ideas of crime and punith- 
ment; that is, to make the’ punifhment as ana- 
Jogous as poflible to the nature of the ‘crime; in 
order that the punifhment may lead the mind-te 

cons 
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eonfider the crime in a different point of view 
from that in which it was placed by the flattering 
idea of promifed advantages. BeccaRIa. 


InFramous PUNISHMENTS. 


Tur punifhment of infamy is a mark of the 
public difapprobation. This is not always in the 
power of the laws. It is neceffary that the in- 
famy inflicted by the laws fhould be the fame 
with that which refults from the relations of 
things, from univerfal morality, or from that 
particular fyftem: adopted by the nation and the 
laws which governs the opinion of the vulgar.: 
If, on the contrary, one be different from the 
other, either the laws will no longer be refpected, 
or the received notions of morality and) probity 
will vanifh ; which are always too weak to refitt 
the force of example. If we declare thofe actions 
infamous which are in themfelves indifferent, we 
teffen the infamy of thofe which are really infa- 
mous. The punifhment of infamy is properly ad- 
apted to thofe injuries which affect the honour 
of the citizens in any government: but it fhould 
not be too frequently inflicted, for the power of 
opinion grows weaker by repetition; nor fhould 
it be inflicted on a number of perfons at the fame 
time, for the infamy of many refolves itfelf into 
the infamy of none, BECCARIA. 

MiL D 
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Miro PUNISHMEMTS. 


Crimes are more effectually prevented by the 
certainty than the feverity of pumifhment. The 
certainty of. a {mall punifhment will make a 
{tronger impreffion than the fear of one more 
fevere, if attended with the hopes of efcaping ; 
for it is the nature of mankind to be terrified at 
the approach of the {malleft inevitable evil, whilft 
hope, the beft gift of heaven, hath the power of 
difpelling the apprehenfion of a greater; efpeci- 
ally if fupported by examples of impunity, which 
weaknefs or avarice too frequently aftord.—— 
If punifhments be very fevere, men are naturally 
led to the perpetration of other crimes, to avoid 
the punifhment due to the firt. —— In proportion 
as punifhments become more cruel, the minds of 
men, as a fluid rifes to the fame height with that 
which furrounds it, grow hardened and infenfi- 
ble; and the force of the paffions {till continuing, 
in the fpace of an hundred years the wheel terri- 
fies no more than formerly the prifon. That a 
punifhment may produce the effect required, it 
is fufficient that the evil it occafions fhould exceed 
the good expected from the crime; including in 
the calculation the certainty of the punifhment 
and the privation of the expected advantage. 
All feverity beyond this is fuperfluous, and there- 

fore 
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fore tyrannical._—Men regulate their conduct 
by the repeated impreffion of evils they know, and 
not by thofe with which they are unacquainted. 
Let us, for example, fuppofe two nations, in one 
of which the greateft punifhment is: perpetual 
flavery, and in the other the wheel. Both will 
infpire the fame degree of terror; and there can 
be no reafons for increafing the punifhments of 
the firft, which are not equally valid for aug- 
menting thofe of the fecond to more lafting and 
ingenious modes of tormenting-—The moft art- 
ful contrivance of punifhments can never eftablifh 
an exact proportion between the crime and the 
punifhment; the human frame can only fuffer 
to a certain degree, beyorid whichit is impoflible 
to proceed, be the enormity of the crime ever fo 
great. Severe punifhments alfo occafion impunity. 
Human nature is limited no lefs in evil than in 
good. Exceflive barbarity can never be more 
than temporary; it being impoflible that it fhould 
be fupported by a permanent fyftem of legiflations 
for if the laws be too cruel they muft be altered, 
or anarchy and impunity will fucceed. 
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PROPORTION BETWEEN PUNISHMENTS 


AND OFFENCES. 


Tuer feveral circumftances and rules which, in 
eftablifhing the proportion betwixt punifhments 
and offences, are to be attended to, feem to be as 
follows: 

I. On the part of the offence: 

1. The profit of the offence; 

2. The mifchief of the offence ; 

3. The profit and mifchief of other greater 
or leffer offences,. of different forts, 
which the offender may have to choofe 
out of ; 

4. The profit and mifchief of other offences, 
of the fame fort, which the fame of- 
fender may probably have been guilty 
of already. 

II. On the part of the punifoment : 

5- The magnitude of the punifhment, com- 
pofed of its intenfity and duration; 

6. The deficiency of the punifhment in point 
of certainty; 

7. The deficiency of the punifhment in point 
of proximity; 

8. The quality of the punifhment ; 

9. The accidental advantage in point of qua- 

Vou. IHM, M fe pipe ity. 
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lity of a punifhment, not ftriGily needed 
‘in point of quantity ; 

10. The ufe of a punifhment of a particular 
quality, in the chara&ter of a moral 
leffon. 

HI. On the part of the offender: 

r1. The refponfibility of the clafs of perfons 
in a way to offend; 

32. The fenfibility of each particular offene 
der ; 

13. The particular merits or ufeful qualities 
-of any particular offender, in cafe of a 
punifhment which might deprive the 
community of the benefit of them; 

‘14. The multitude of offenders on any par- 
‘ticular occafion» i 

V. On the part of the public, at any particular 
conjuncture : 

15. The inclinations of the people, for or 
again{t any quantity or mode of punith- 
ment ; 

16. The inclinations of foreign powers. 

V. On the part of the law; that is, of the pu- 
blic for a continuance: 

17. The neceflity of making {mall facrifices, 
in point of propertionality, for the fake 
of fimplicity. 

There are fome, perhaps, who, at firft fight, 
may look upon the nicety employed.in the ad- 
juitment 
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juftment of fuch rules, as fo much labour loft: | 
for grofs ignorance, they will fay, never troubles 
itfelf about laws, and pafon does not calculate. 
But the evil of ignorance admits of cure : and as 
to the propofition that pafflion does not calculate, 
this, like moft of thefe very general and oracular 
propofitions, is not * „s. When matters of fuch 
importance 2° ,ain_and pleafure are at ftake, and 
there in. the higheft. degree (the only matters in 
fhort that can be of importance), who is there 
that does not calculate? Men calculate, fome 
with lefs exactnefs indeed, fome with more: 
but all men calculate. I would not fay, that 
even a madman does not calculate. Pathon cal- 
culates, more or lefs, in every man: in different 
men, according to the warmth or coolnefs of their 
difpofitions ; according to the firmnefs or irrita- 
bility of their minds ;. according to the nature of 
the.motives by which they are acted on. Hap- 
pily, of all paffions, that.is the moft given to» 
calculation, from the excefles of which, by rea- 
fon of its ftrength, conftancy, and univerfality, 
fociety has moft to apprehend, I mean that which. 
correfponds to the motive of pecuniary intereft; 
fo that thefe niceties, if fuch they are to be called, 
have the beft chance of being efficacious, where 
efficacy is of the moit importance. 

J. BENTHAM. 
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Oxzjyecrs or PUNISHMENT. 


THe general obje€&t of all laws is to prevent 
mifchief, when it.is worth while: and in that cafe 
there are four fubordinate defigns or objects, 
which, in the courfe of his endeavours to compafs, 
as far as may be, that one general objeét, a legifla- 
tor, whofe views are governed by the principle of 
utility, comes naturally to propofe to himfelf. 

1. His firt, moft extenfive, and moit eligible 
object, is to prevent, in as far as it is poffible, 
and worth while, all forts of offences whatfoever ; 
in other words, fo to manage, that no offence 
whaticever may be committed. 

2. But if a man muft needs commit an offence 
of fome kind or other, the next object is to in- 
duce him to commit an offence tefs mifchievous, 
rather than one more mifchievous: in other words, 
to choofe always the leaft mifchicvous, of two 
offences that will either of them fuit his purpofe. 

3. When a man has refolved upon a particular 
offence, the next objed is to difpofe him to do 
no more mifchief than is neceflary to his purpofe: 
in other words, to do as little mifchief as is con- 
filtent with the benefit he has in view. 

4. The laft object is, whatever the mifchief be, 
which it is propofed to prevent, to prevent it at as 
_ cheap a rate as pofkble. J. BenTuam. 
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REASON: 


O F all the words-in our language the meaning: 
of the word reafon is the moft ambiguous. 
Sometimes it is taken for that fitnefs in fubjects 
to one another which is natural and independent: 
on will and pleafure ; as when we fay, that fuch 
or fuch a thing is agreeable or contrary to the rea~ 
fon of things. Sometimes it is taken for human 
capacity and comprehenfion;.as in that trite ob- 
fervation, ‘That many things.are above our reafon 
which are not contrary to.our reafon: for the 
meaning of that fentence muft be, if it has any 
meaning at all, that there are many things which 
we have no capacity to comprehend. And this 
indeed every man, who reflects.ever fo little upon 
human nature, muft be fully convinced of; for 
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we can no more argue upon fuch fubjedts, than 
we can defcribe objets which are confeffedly out 
of fight. Sometimes the word reafon is taken for 
the caufe or inducement which prevailed upon us 
to act after this or that manner rather than any 
other; as when we fay, This was my reafon for 
acting thus or thus. Sometimes it fignifies the 
argument by which we prove any truth or detect 
any falfehood; as we fay, a thing muft be true or 
falfe for this or that reafon. Sometimes it figni- 
fies the human intellect or underftanding ; which 
is that faculty of the mind by which it perceives 
objets fuitable to it, and which may be commu- 
nicated to it by various means. Sometimes by 


‘reafon we mean the moral fenfe, moral virtue in 
general, or more particularly the virtue of juftice; 


as when we fay, it is contrary to reafon to make 
one law for ourfelves, and another for other 
people: and thus we call a man good, who is 
governed more by reafon than appetite and paf- 
fion.. And fometimes it is taken for the power 
of judging or drawing a conclufion from premifes ; 
which is the greateft mean by which we arrive at 
knowledge. The difference between the know- 
ledge of God and of his intelligent creatures is, 
that he knows and fees all things, with all their 
potible combinations and circumftances, by in- 
tuition at one view: whereas we come to our 
knowledge by flow degrees, and after many deduc- 
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tions of one thing from another. But as all good 
things come from God, we could not potlibly 
have any knowledge at all, unlefs he had been 
pkeafed to communicate to us fome portion of his 
own divine knowledge, and made us to perceive 
and fee by intuition, and at the firft view, fome 
certain truths that we call Axioms, Data, or Self- 
evident Principles; which by the ufe of our reafon 
or faculty of comparing and judging fhould lead 
us on to other truths, and raife us ftep by ftep to 
larger views, and more extenfive knowledge. This 
is the moft proper ufe of the word Reafon; and 
this includes the intelleCtual, the moral, and the 
difcuffive powers of the mind : the two former as 
certain principles; the latter as the power of com- 
paring objects which are thus prefented to us 
with each other, and thereby finding out where- 
in they agree or difagree. ‘This is what we com- 
monly call reafoning or exercifing our reafon. 
This is the characteriftic of human. nature ; this 
diftinguifhes man from all the other animals of 
the earth, and makes him wifer than the beafts 
that perifh. ROBERTSON. 


Farita AND REASON. 


I inp every fect; as far as reafon wiil help 
them, make ufe of it gladly: and where it fails 
them, they cry out, it is matter of faith, and 

above 
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above reafon. And Ido not fee how they caa 
argue with any one, or ever convince a gainfayet 
who makes ufe of the fame plea, without fetting 
down ftriét boundaries»between faith and reafon; 
which ought to be the firft point eftablifhed in all 
queftions where faith has any thing to do. 

Reafon, therefore, here, ay contradiftinguifhed 
to faith, I take to be the difcovery of the certainty 
or probability of fuch propofitions or truths which 
the mind arrives at by deduction made from fuch 
ideas; which it has got by the ufe of its natural 
faculties, viz. by fenfation or reflection. 

Faith, on the other fide, is the affent to any 
propofition, not thus made out by the deductions 
of reafon, but upon the credit of the propofer, as 
coming from God, in fome extraordinary way of 
communication. ‘This way. of vist whats truths 
to men we call Revelation. 

Firft, then, I fay, thatno man safpited by God 
can by any revelation communicate to others any 
new fimple ideas whieh they had not before from 
fenfation and reflection. For whatfoever impret- 

‘fions he himfelf may have from the immediate 
hand of God, this revelation, if it be of new fimple 
ideas, cannot be conveyed to ancther, either by 
words, or any other figns. Becaufe words, by 
their immediate operations on us, caufe no other 
ideas but of their natural founds: and it is by the 
cuftom of ufing them. for figns that they excite 
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and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only 
fuch ideas as were there before. For words feen 
or heard, recall to our thoughts thofe ideas only 
which to us they have been wont to be figns of; 
but cannot introduce any perfeQly new and for- 
merly unknown fimple ideas. The fame holds in 
all other figns, which cannot fignify to us things 
of which we have before never had any idea at 
all. 

Thus, whatever things were difcovered by the 
Apoftle Paul, when he was wrapt up into the third 
heaven, whatever new ideas his mind there ré- 
ceived, all the defcription he can make to others 
of that place is only this, ‘That there are fach 
things * as eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, nor 
wc hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
“ceive.” And fuppofing God thould difcover to 
any one, fupernaturally, a fpecies of creatures iris 
habiting, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that 
it is pofible there may be fuch, nobody can deny) 
which had fix fenfes, and imprint on his mind 
the ideas conveyed to theirs by that fixth fenfe, 
he could no more, by words, produce in the minds 
of other men thofe ideas imprinted by that fixth 
fenfe, than one of us could convey the idea of any 
colour by the founds of words into a man, who, 
having the other four fenfes perfect, had always 
totally wanted the fifth of feeing. For our fimple 
ideas then, which are the foundation and fole 
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matter of all our notions and knowledge, we 
muft depend wholly on our reafon, I mean our 
natural faculties; and can by no means receive 
them, or any of them, from traditional revelation; 
I fay traditional revelation, in diftinction to ori- 
ginal revelation. By the one, I mean that firt 
impreflion which is made immediately by God on 
the mind of any man, to which we cannot fet any 
bounds; and by the other, thofe impreffions deli- 
vered over to others in words, and the ordinary 
ways of conveying our conceptions one to: ano- 
ther. 

Secondly, I fay, that the fame truths may be 
difcovered, and conveyed down from revelation, 
which are difcoverable to us by reafon, and. by 
thofe ideas we naturally may have. So-God might, 
by revelation, difcover the truth of any propofi- 
tion in Euclid; as wéll as men, by the natural ufe 
of their faculties, come to make the difcovery 
themfelves. In all things of this kind, there is 
little need or ufe of revelation; God having fur- 
nifhed us with natural and furer means to arrive 
at the knowledge of them. For whatfoever truth 
we come to the clear difcovery of from the know- 
ledge and contemplation of our own ideas, will 
always be more certain to us, than thofe which are 
conveyed to us by traditional revelation. For the 
knowledge we have, that this revelation came at 
firit from God, can never be fo fure, as the know- 

ledge 
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Tedge we have from the clear and diftin® percep- 
tion of the agreement or difagreement of our own 
ideas; v. g. if it were revealed fome ages fince, 
that the three angles of a triangle were equai to 
two right ones, I might aflent to the truth of that 
propofition, upon the credit of the tradition, that 
it was revealed; but that would never amount to 
fo great a certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon 
the comparing and meafuring my own ideas of 
two right angles and the three angles of a triangle. 
The like holds in matter of fact, knowable by our 
fenfes; v. g. the hiftory of the deluge is convey- 
ed to us by writings, which had their original 
from revelation; and yet nobody, I think, will fay 
ke has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 
flood as Noah that faw it; or as he himfelf would 
have had, had he then been alive, and feen it. 
For he has no greater an affurance than that of 
his fenfes, that it is written in the book fuppofed 
written by Mofes infpired: but he has not fe great 
an aflurance that Mofes wrote that book, as if he 
had feen Mofes write it. So that the affurance of 
its being a revelation is leds ftill than the aifurance 
of his fenfes. Locke. 


REASON anp FAITH NOT OPPOSITE. 


THERE is a ufe ofthe word-reafon, wherein it 
is oppofed to faith; which, though jg be in itfelf 
a 
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à very improper way of fpeaking, yet common tife 
has fo authorifed it, that it would be folly either 
to oppofe or hope to remedy it. Only I think it 
may not be amifs to take notice, that however 
faith may be oppofed to reafon, faith is nothing 
but a firm affent of the mind: which if it be re- 
gulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to. any 
thing but upon good reafon; and fo cannot be op» 
pofite to it. He that believes without having any 
yeafon for believing, may be in love with his own 
fancies; but neither feeks truth as he ought, nor 
pays the obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him ufe thefe difcerning faculties he has gia 
ven him, to keep him out of miftake and error: 
He that does not this to the beft of his power, 
however he fometimes lights on truth, is in the 
right but by chance; and I know not whether the 
luckinefs of the accident will excufe the irregula 
rity of his proceeding. This, at leaft, is certain, 
that he muft be accountable for whatever miftakes 
he runs into: whefeas he that makes ufe of the 
light and facultics God has given him, and feeks 
fincerely to difcover truth by thofe helps and abis 
lities he has, may have this fatisfaction in doing 
his duty as a rational creature, that, though he 


{ou 4 mifs truth, he will not mifs the reward of 
it: for he governs his affent right, and places 
it as 1t inould, who, in any cafe and matter what: 


foever; beligges or difbelieves according as reafon 
3 directs 
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direts him. He that doth otherwife tranfgrefles 
againft his own light; and mifufes thofe faculties 
which were given him to no other end, but to 
fearch and follow the clearer evidence and greater 
probability. Lockr. 


NATURE AND REASON SUFFICIENT TO 
TEACH US MORALITY AND THE TRUE 
WORSHIP OF THE DEITY. 


Waar purity of morals, what fyftem of faith 
ufeful to man, or honourable to the Creator, 
can we deduce from any pofitive dottrines, that 
we cannof deduce as well without them from a 
good ufe of our natural faculties? Let any one 
{how me what can be added, either for the glory 
of God, the good of fociety, or my own advan- 
tage, to the obligations we are laid under by na- 
ture; let him how me what virtue can be pro- 
duced from any new worfhip which is not the 
confequence of natural religion. The moft fub- 
lime ideas of the Deity are inculcated by reafon 
alone. ‘Take a view of the works of nature, li- 
Ren to the voice within, and then tell me what 
God hath omitted to fay to our fight, our confci- 
ence, our underftandings? Where are the men 
who can tell us more of him than he thus tells us 
of himfeli? Their revelations only debafe the 
Deity, in afcribing to him human paflions. Se 
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far from giving us enlightened notions of the 
Deity, their particular tenets, in my opinion, give 
us the moft obfcure and confufed ideas. ‘Lo the 
inconceivable myfteries by which the Supreme 
Being is hid from our view, they add the moft 
abfurd contradictions. They ferve to make man- 
kind proud, perfecuting, and cruel: inftead of 
eftabliihing peace on earth, they bring fire and 
fword. I afk myfelf, To what good purpoie tends 
all this? without being able to refolve the que- 
{tion. Artificial religion prefents to my view only 
the wickednefs and miferies of mankind. It is 
faid, indeed, that revelation is neceflary to teach 
mankind the manner in which God would be fer- 
ved: As a proof of this, they bring the diverfity of 
whimfical modes of worfhip which prevail in the 
world; and that without remarking, that this very 
diverfity arifes from the whim of adopting reve- 
lations. Ever fince men have taken it into their 
heads to make the Deity fpeak, every people make 
him fpeak in their own way, and fay what they 
like beft. Had they liftened only to what the 
Deity hath faid in their hearts, there would have 
been but one religion on earth. It may be faid, 
that it is neceflary that the worfhip of God fhould 
be uniform; it may be proper: but is this a point 
fo very important, that the whole apparatus of di- 
vine power was neceflary to eftablifh it? Let us 
not confound the ceremonials of religion with re- 

ligion 
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ligion itfelf. The worihip of God demands that 
of the heart; and this, when it is fincere, is ever. 
uniform. Men muft entertain very ridiculous no- 
tions of the Deity indeed, if they imagine he can 
intereft himfelf in the drefs of a prieft, in the or- 
der of the words he pronounces, or in the cere- 
monies of the altar. God requires to be worihip- 
ped in fpirit and in truth: this is a duty incum- 
bent on men of all religions and countries. With 
regard to exterior forms, it is merely an affair of . 
government; the adminiftration of which, furely, 
requires not the aid of revelation. 
Rousseau. 


GenERAL REASONINGS AND PARTI- 
CULAR DELIBERATIONS, AND THEIR DIF- 
FERENCE. 


GENERAL reafonings feem intricate, merely 
becaufe they are general: nor is it eafy for the 
bulk of mankind to diftinguifh, in a great num- 
ber of particulars, that common circumiftance in 
which they all agree, or to extract it pure and un- 
mixed from the other fuperfluous circumftances. 
Every judgment or conclufion, with them, is par- 
ticular. They cannot enlarge their view to thofe 
univerfal propofitions, which comprehend under 
them an infinite number of individuals, and in- 
clude a whole fcience in a fingle theorem. Their 
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eye is confounded with fuch an extenfive pro- 
{pect; and the conclufions derived from it, even 
though clearly exprefled, feem intricate and ob- 
feure. But however intricate they may feem, it 
is certain that general principles, if juft and found, 
muft always prevail in the general courfe of things. 
It may be added, that it is alfo the chief bufinefs 
of politicians; efpecially in the domeftic govern- 
ment of the ftate, where the public good, which 
is, or ought to be their object, depends on the 
concurrence of a multitude of cafes; not, as in 
foreign politics, on accidents and chances, and the 
caprices of a few perfons. 

There are certainly many cafes where no rea- 
foning is to be trufted, but what is natural ang 
eafy. When a man deliberates concerning his 
conduct in any particular affair, and forms 
{chemes in politics, trade, ceconomy, or any bu- 
finefs in life, he never ought to draw his argu- 
ments too fine, or conneé too long a chain of 
confequences together. Something is fure to hap- 
pen that will difconcert his reafoning, and pro- 
duce an event different from what he expected. 
But when we reafon upon general fubjects, one 
may juftly affirm, that our {peculations can fcarce- 
ly ever be too fine, provided they be juft. From 
hence, therefore, we may obferve the difference 
between particu/ar deliberations and general rea- 
fonings; and that fubtlety and refinement are 

much 
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much more fuitable to the latter than to the fora 
mer. Tiaan: 
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IT will eafily be conceived, that though the 
balance of evil prevailed in the Romifh church, 
this was not the chief reafon which produced the 
Reformation. A concurrence of incidents muft 
have contributed to forward that great work. Pope 
Leo X. by his generous and enterprifing temper, 
had very much exhaufted his treafury, and was 
obliged to make ufe of every invention which 
might yield money, in order to fupport his pro- 
jects, pleafures, and liberalities. ‘The fcheme of 
felling indulgences was fuggefted to him, as an 
expedient which had often ferved in former times 
to draw money from the Chriftian world, and to 
make devout people willing contributers to the 
grandeur and riches of the court of Rome. ‘The 
church, it was fuppofed, was pofleffed of a great 
{tock of merit, as being intitled to all the good 
works of the faints beyond what was employed in 
their own juftification 5 and even to the merits of 
Chrift himfelf, which were infinite and unbound- 
ed: and from this unexhautted treafury the Pope 
might retail particular portions, and by that trat- 
fic acquire money, to be employed in pious pur- 
pofes, the refifting the Turk or fubduing fehif- 
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matics. When the money came into his treafury, 
the greateft part of it was ufually diverted to other 
purpofes. It is commonly believed that Leo, from 
the penetration of his genius and his familiarity 
with literature, was fully acquainted with the ri- 
dicule and fallacy of the doétrines which, as fu- 
preme pontiff, he was obliged by his intereft to 
promote: and it is the lefs wonder, therefore, 
that he employed for his profit thofe pious frauds 
which his predeceflors, the moft ignorant and 
credulous, had always, under plaufible pretences, 
made ufe of for their felfifh purpofes. He pub- 
lifhed the fale of a general indulgence; and as his 
expences had not only exhaufted his ufual reve- 
nue, but even anticipated the income of this ex- 
traordinary expedient, the feveral branches of it 
were openly given away to particular perfons, who 
were intitled to levy the impofition. The pro- 
duce, particularly of Saxony and the countries 
bordering on the Baltic, was afligned to his fifter 
Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural fon to In- 
nocent the WIII.; and fhe, in order to enhance 
her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one 
Arcemboldi a Genoefe, now a bifhop, formerly 
a merchant, who ftill retained all the lucra- 
tive arts of his former profeffion. The Auftin 
friars had ufually been employed in Saxony to 
preach the indulgences, and from this truft had 
derived both profit and confideration:; but Arcem- 
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boldi, fearing left practice might have taught 
them means to fecrete the money, and expecting 
no extraordinary fuccefs from the ordinary me- 
thods of colle€tion, gave this occupation to the 
Dominicans. Thefe monks, in order to prove 
themfelves worthy of the diftinGtion conferred on 
them, exaggerated the benefit of indulgences by 
the moft unbounded panegyrics; and advanced 
doétrines on that head, which, though not more 
ridiculous than thofe already received, were fuch 
as the ears of the people were not fully accuftom- 
ed to. To add to the fcandal, the collectors of 
this revenue are faid to have lived very: licentious 
lives, and to have fpent in taverns, gaming-houfes, 
and places ftill more infamous, the money which 
devout perfons had faved from their ufual expences 
in order to purchafe a remiffion of fins. All thefe 
circumftances might have given offence; but would 
have been attended with no event of any import- 
ance, had there not arifen a man qualified to take 
advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an ` 
Auftin friar, profeffor in the univerfity of Wir- 
temberg, refenting the affront put upon his or- 
der, began to preach againft thefe abufes in the 
fale of indulgences; and being naturally of a fiery 
temper, and being provoked by oppofition, he 
proceeded even to decry indulgences themfelves 5 
and was thence carried, by the heat of difpute, 
to queftion the authority of the Pope, from which 
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his adverfaries derived their chief arguments a- 
gainft him. Still as he enlarged his reading in 
order to fupport thefe tenets, he difcovered fome 
new abufe or error in the church of Rome; and 
finding his opinions greedily hearkened to, he pro- 
mulgated them by writing, difcourfes, fermons, 
conferences; and daily increafed the number of 
his difciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu- 
rope, were in a very little time filled with the voice 
of this daring innovator; and men, roufed from 
that lethargy in which they had fo long flept, be- 
gan to call in queftion the moft ancient and moft 
received opinions. ‘The Elector of Saxony, fa- 
vourable to Luther’s doctrine, proteéted him from 
the violence of the papal jurifdiétion : the repub- 
lic of Zurich even reformed their church accord- 
ing to the new model: many fovereigns of the em- 
pire, and the imperial diet itfelf, fhowed a favour- 
able difpofition towards it: and Luther, a man na- 
turally inflexible, vehement, opinionative, was be- 
come incapable, either from promifes of advance- 
ment or terrors of feverity, to relinquifh a fet of 
which he was himfelf the founder, and which 
brought him a glory fuperior to all others, the 
glory of dictating the religious faith and principles 
to multitudes *. The quick and furprifing pro- 

grefs 


* T was told (fays M. d’Alembert, in his account of 
the deftruction’of the Jefuits in France) by a perfon ex- 
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erefs of this bold {e€ may juftly in part be aferi- 
bed to the late invention of printing and revival 
of learning: Not that reafon bore any confider- 
able part in opening mens eyes with regard to the 
impoftures of the Romifh church; for of all 
branches of literature, philofophy had as yet, and 
till long afterwards, made the moft inconfiderable 
progrefs; neither is there any inftance where ar- 
gument has been able to free the people from that 
enormous load of abfurdity with which fuperftition 
has every where overwhelmed them: not to men- 
tionthat the rapid advance of the Lutheran doctrine, 
andthe violence with which it was embraced, prove 
fuficiently that it owed not its fuccefs to reafon 
and reflection. The art of printing and the revi- 
val of learning forwarded its progrefs in another 
manner. By means of that art, the books of Lu- 
ther and his fectaries, full of vehemence, decla- 
mation, and a rude eloquence, were propagated 

more 


tremely worthy of credit, that he was particularly ac- 
quainted with a Jefuit, who had been employed twenty 
vears in the miflions of Canada, and who, while he did 
not believe a God, as he owned privately to this friend, 
had faced death twenty times for the fake of the religion 
which hehad preached with fuccefs to the favages. 
- This friend reprefented to the Jefuit the incorfiftency of 
his zeal. ‘f Ati!” replied the miiffionary, ‘‘ you have 
“ no idea-of the pleafure which is felt in commanding 
“ the attention of twenty thoufand people, and in per 
“ fuading them to what we believe not ourfelves.”” 
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more quickly, and in greater numbers. The 
minds of men, fomewhat awakened from a pro- 
found fleep of fo many centuries, being prepared 
for every novelty, fcrupled lefs to tread in any 
unufual path which was opened to them. And 
as copies of the Scripture and other ancient mo- 
numents of the Chriftian faith became more com- 
mon, men perceived the innovations which were 
introduced after the firft centuries; and though 
argument and reafoning could not give convic- 
tion, an hiftorical fact, well fupported, was able to 
make impreffion on their underftandings. Many 
of the powers, indeed, affumed by the church of 
Rome were very ancient, and were prior to al- 
moft every political government eftablifhed in Eu- 
rope. But as the ecclefiaftics would not agree to 
poffefs their privileges as matters of civil right, 
which time could render valid, but appealed ftill 
to a divine origin, men were tempted to look into 
their primitive charter; and they could, without 
much diffculty, perceive its defect in truth and 
authenticity.—In order to beftow on this topic 
the greater influence, Luther and his followers, 
not fatisfied with oppofing the pretended divinity 
of the Romifh church, and difplaying the tempo- 
ral inconveniences of that eftablifhment, carried 
matters much further, and treated the religion of 
their anceftors as abominable, deteftable, damn- 
able, foretold by facred writ itfelf as the fource 

of 
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of all wickednefs and pollution. They denomi- 
nated the Pope Antichrift, called his communion 
the fcarlet whore, and gave to Rome the appella- 
tion of Babylon; expreflions which, however ap- 
plied, were to be found in Scripture, and which 
were better calculated to operate on the multi- 
tude than the moft folid arguments. Excited by 
conteft and perfecution on the one hand, by fuc- 
cefs and applaufe on the other, many of the refor- 
mers carried to the greateft extremity their oppofi- 
tion againft the church of Rome; and, in contra- 
diction to the multiplied fuperftitions with which 
that communion was loaded, they adopted an en- 
thufiaftic ftrain of devotion, which admitted of 
no obfervances, rites, or ceremonies; but placed 
all merit in a myfterious fpecies of faith, in in- 
ward vifion, rapture, and ecftafy. ‘The new fec- 
taries, feized with this fpirit, were indefatigable 
in the propagation of their dottrine, and fet at 
defiance all the anathemas and punifhments with 
which the Roman pontif endeavoured to over- 
whelm them. ‘That the civil power, however, 
might afford them protection againft the ecclefia- 
{tical jurifdiction, the Lutherans advanced doc- 
trines favourable in fome refpetts to the temporal 
authority of fovereigns. They inveighed againft 
the abufes of the court of Rome, with which men 
were at that time generally difcontented ; and ex- 
horted princes to reinftate themfelves in thofe 
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powers, of which the encroaching fpirit of the 
ecclefiaftics, and’ efpecially of the fovereign pon- 
tiff, had fo long bereaved them. They condemn- 
ed celibacy and monaftic vows; and they thereby 
opened the doors of the convents to thofe who 
were either tired of the obedience and chaftity, or 
difgufted with the licence in which they had hi- 
therto lived. They blamed the exceflive riches, 
the idlenefs, the libertinifm of the clergy; and 
pointed out their treafures and revenues as lawful. 
fpoil to the firft invader. And as the ecclefiaftics 
had hitherto conducted a willing and ftupid au- 
dience, and were totally unacquainted with con- 
troverfy, much more with every fpecies of true 
literature, they were unable to defend themfelves 
againft men armed with authorities, citations, and 
popular topics, and qualified to triumph in every 
altercation or debate.—Such were the advantages 
with which the reformers began their attack of 
the Roman hierarchy; and fuch were the caufes 
of their rapid and aftonifhing fuccefs. 

Hu ME. 
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THE authority of the church of Rome was in 

a ftate of declenfion, when the difputes which 
gave birth to the Reformation began in Ger- 
many, and foon fpread themfelves through every 
2 part 
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part of Europe. The new doctrines were every 
where received with a high degree of popular fa- 
vour. They were propagated with all that en- 
thufiaftic zeal which commonly animates the fpi- 
rit of party when it attacks eftabhfhed authority. 
The teachers of thofe doctrines, though perhaps 
in other refpeéts not more learned than many of 
the divines who defended the eftablifhed church, 
feem in general to have been better acquainted 
with ecclefiaftical hiftory, and with the origin and 
progrefs of that fyitem of opinions upon which 
the authority of the church was eftablifhed; and 
they had thereby fome advantage in almoft every 
difpute. The aufterity of their manners gave 
them authority with the common people, who 
contrafted the ftri€t regularity of their conduct 
with the diforderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They pofleifed too, ina much 
higher degree than their adverfaries, all the arts 
of popularity and of gaining profelytes; arts which 
the lofty and dignified fons of the church had 
long neglected, as being to them in a great mea- 
fure ufelefs. The reafon of the new doétrines 
recommended them to fome, their novelty to 
many; the hatred and contempt of the eftablifh- 
ed clergy to’a {till greater number; but the zea- 
lous, paffionate, and fanatical, though frequently 
coarfe and ruftic, eloquence with which they 
Vou. Il. O + weirs 
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were almoft every where inculcated, recommend- 
ed them to by far the greateft number. 

The fuccefs of the new doctrines was almoft 
every where fo great, that the princes who at that 
time happened to be on bad terms with the court 
of Rome, were by means of them eafily enabled, 
in their own dominions, to overturn the church ; 
which, having loft the refpe€t and veneration of 
the inferior ranks of people, could make {carce 
any refiftance. The court of Rome had difob- 
liged fome of the fmaller princes in the northern 
parts of Germany, whom it had probably confi- 
dered as too infignificant to be worth the mana- 
ging. They univerfally, therefore, eftablifhed the 
Reformation in their own dominions. The ty- 
ranny of Chriftiern II. and of Troll archbifhop 

"of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa to expel them 
"Doth from Sweden. ‘The Pope favoured the ty- 
rant and the archbifhop, and Guftavus Vafa found 
no difficulty in eftablifhing the Reformation in 
Sweden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards depofed 
from the throne of Denmark, where his conduct 
had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The 
Pope, however, was ftill difpofed to favour him ; 
and Frederick of Holftein, who had mounted the 
throne in his ftead, revenged himfelf by follow- 
ing the example of Guftavus Vafa. The magi- 
flrates of Berne and Zurich, who had no particu- 
lar quarrel with the Pope, eftablifhed with great 
eafe 
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eafe the Reformation in their refpective cantons, 
where juft before, fome of the clergy had, by an 
impofture fomewhat groffer than ordinary, ren- 
dered the whole order both odious and contemp- 
tible. 

In this critical fituation of its affairs, the Papal 
court was at fufficient pains to cultivate the friend- 
fhip of the powerful fovereigns of France and 
Spain, of whom the latter was at that time em- 
peror of Germany. With their affiftance it was 
enabled, though not without great difficulty and 
much bloodthed, either to fupprefs altogether; or 
to obftruct very much, the progrefs of the Refor- 
mation in their dominions. It was well enough 
inclined too tobe complaifant to the king of Eng- 
land. But, from the circumftances of the times, 
it could not be fo without giving offence to a flill 
greater fovereign, Charles V. king of Spain and 
emperor of Germany. Henry VII. accordingly, 


though he did not himfelf embrace the greater | 


part of the doctrines of the Reformation, was yet 
enabled, by their general prevalence, to fupprefs 
all the monafteries, ard to abolifh the authority 
of the church of Rome in his dominions. ‘That 
he fhould go fo far, though he went uo further, 
gave fome fatisfaction to the patrons of the Re- 
formation ; who having got poffeflion of the go- 
yernment in the reign of his fon and fuccefior, 
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completed without any difficulty the work which 
Henry VIH. had begun. 

In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak, unpopular, and not very 
firmly eftablifhed, the Reformation was ftrong 
enough to overturn not only the church, but 
the ftate likewife for attempting to fupport the 
church. 

Among the followers of the Reformation, dif- 
perfed in all the different countries of Europe, 
there was no general tribunal, which, like that 
- of the court of Rome, or an cecumenical council, 
could fettle ail difputes among them, and with 
irrefiftible authority prefcribe to all of them the 
precife liraits of orthodoxy. When the followers 
of the Reformation in one country, therefore, 
happened to differ from their brethren in another, 
as they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
difpute could never be decided; and many fuch 
difputes arofe among them. Thofe concerning 
the government of the church, and the right of 
conferring ecclefiaftical benefices, were perhaps 
the moft interefting to the peace and welfare of 
civil fociety. They gave birth accordingly to the 
two principal parties or fects among the followers 
of the Reformation, the Lutheran and Calviniftic 
fects; the only fects among them, of which the 
doctrine anc difcipline have ever yet been efta- 
bliiked by law ia any part of Europe. 

The 
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The followers of Luther, together with what 
is called the church of England, preferved more 
or lefs of the epifcopal government, eftablifned 
fubordination among the clergy, gave the fove- 
reign the difpofal of all the bifhopricks and other 
confiftorial benefices within his.dominions, and 
thereby rendered him the real head of the church; 
and without depriving the bifhop of the right of 
collating to the fmaller benefices within his dio- 
cefe, they, even to thofe benefices, not only ad- 
mitted, but favoured the right of prefentation 
both in the fovereign and in all other lay-patrons, 
This fyftem of church-government was from the 
beginning favourable to peace and good order, 
and to fubmiflion to the civil fovereign. . It has 


never, accordingly, been the occafion of any tu- - 
’ Sly, y 


mult or civil commotion in any country in which 


it has once been eftablifhed. The church of Engs + 


land in particular has always valued herfelf, with 
great reafon, upon the-unexceptionable loyalty of 
her principles. Under fuch a government the 
clergy naturally endeavour to recommend. them- 
felves to the fovereign, to the court, .and to the 
nobility and gentry of the country, by whofe in- 
fluence they chiefly expe& to obtain preferment. 
They pay court to thofe patrons, fometimes, no 
doubt, by. the vileft flattery and affentation, but 
frequently too by cultivating;all thofe arts which 
beft. deferve, and which are therefore moft likely 
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to gain them the efteem of people of rank and 
fortune; by their knowledge in all the different 
branches of ufeful and ornamental learning; by 
the decent liberality of their manners; by the fo- 
cial good-humour of their converfation; and by 
their avowed contempt of thofe abfurd and hypo- 
critical aufterities which fanatics inculcate and 
pretend to practife, in order to draw upon them- 
felves the veneration, and upon the greater part of 
men of rank and fortune, who avow that they do 
not practife them, the abhorrence of the common 
people.. Such a clergy, however, while they pay 
their court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means 
of maintaining their influence and authority with 
the lower. ‘They are liftened to, efteemed and 
refpected by their fuperiors; but before their in- 
feriors they are frequently incapable of defending, 
effectually and to the conviction of fuch hearers, 
their own fober and moderate doctrines, againft 
the moft ignorant enthufiaftic who choofes to at- 
tack them. 

The followers of Zuinglius, or more properly 
thofe of Calvin, on the contrary, beftowed upon 
the people of each parifh, whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of electing their own 
pafter; and eftablifhed at the fame time the moft 
perfect equality among the clergy. ‘The former 
part of this inflitution, as long as it remained in 
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vigour, feems to have been productive of nothing 
but diforder and confufion, and to have tended 
equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy 
and of the people. The latter part feems never 
to have had any effects but what were perfectly 
agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parifh preferved 
the right of electing their own paftors, they acted 
almoft always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the moft factious and fanatical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preferve 
their influence in thofe popular elections, be- 
came, or-affe@ted to become, many of them, fa- 
natics themfelves, encouraged fanaticifm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoft al- 
ways to the moft fanatical candidate. So {mall a 
matter as the appointment of a parifh-prieft oc- 
cafioned almoft always a violent conteft, not only 
in one parifh, but in all the neighbouring pa- 
rifhes, who feldom failed to take part in the quar- 
rel. When the parifh happened to be fituated in 
a great city, it divided all the inhabitants into 
two parties; and when that city happened either 
to conftitute itfelf a little republic, or to be the 
head and capital of a little republic, as is the cafe 
with many of the confiderable cities in Switzer- 
land and Holland, every paltry difpute of this 
kind, over and above exafperating the animofity 
of all their other factions, threatened to leave be- 

hind 
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hind it both a new fchifm in the church, anda 
new faction in the ftate. In thofe {mall repub- 
lics; therefore, the magiftrate very foon found it 
neceflary, for the fake of. preferving the public 
peace, to affume to himfelf the right of prefent- 
ing to all vacant benefices. In Scotland, the moft 
extenfive country. in which this Prefbyterian form 
of: church-government has ever been eftablithed, 
the rights of patronage were in eftect abolifhed 
by the at which eftablifhed Prefbytery in the be- 
ginning of the reign of William IIT. That act at 
leaft put it in the power of certain clafles of people 
in each parifh, to purchafe, for a very fmall price, 
the right of electing their own paftor.. The con- 
ftitution which this act eftablifhed was allowed to 
fubfift for about two and twenty years; but was 
abolifhed by the roth of Queen Anne, ch. 12. 
on account of the confufions and diforders which 
this more popular mode of election had almoft 
every where occafioned. In fo extenfive.a coun- 
try as Scotland, however, a tumult, in a remote 
parith was not fo likely to give difturbance to go- 
vernment as in a. fmaller ftate. The 1eth of 
Queen Anne reftored. the rights of patronage. 
But though in Scotland the law gives the bene- 
fice without any exception to the perfon prefent- 
ed by the patron; yet the church requires fome- 
times (for fhe has not in this refpe& been very 
uniform in her decifions) a certain concurrence 
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of the people, before fhe will confer upon the 
prefentee what is called the cure of fouls, or the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdiction in the parifh. She fome- 
times at leaft, from an affeéted concern for the 
peace of the parifh, delays the fettlement till this 
concurrence can be procured. The private tam- 
pering of fome of the neighbouring clergy fome- 
times to procure, but more frequently to prevent 
this concurrence, and the popular arts which they 
cultivate in order to enable them upon fuch occa- 
fions to tamper more effeCtually, are perhaps the 
caufes which principally keep up whatever re- 
mains of the old fanatical fpirit, either in the 
clergy or in the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the Prefbyterian form of 
church-government eftablifhes among the clergy, 
confilts, firt, in the equality of authority or ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdi€tion; and, fecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all Prefoyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfect ; that of bene- 
fice is not fo. The difference, however, between 
one benefice and another is feldom fo confider- 
able as commonly to tempt the pofleffor even of 
the {mall one to pay court to his patron, by the 
vile arts of flattery and affentation, in order to get 
a better. In all the Prefbyterianchurches, where 
the rights of patronage are thoroughly eftablith-. 
ed, it is by nobler and better arts that the efta- 
blithed clergy in general endeavour to gain the 
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favour of their fuperiors; by their learning, by 
the irreproachable regularity of their life, and by 
the faithful and diligent difcharge of their duty. 
Their patrons even frequently complain of the 
independency of their fpirit, which they are apt 
to conftrue into ingratitude for paft favours, but 
which at worft, perhaps, is feldom any more than 
that indifference which naturally arifes from the 
confciouinefs that no further favours-of the kind 
are ever to be expected. There is fearce perhaps 
to be found any where in Europe 2 more learned, 
decent, independent, and refpeCtable fet of men, 
than the greater part of the Prefbyterian. clergy 

of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland. 
Where the church-benefices are all nearly equal, 
none of them can be very great; and this medio- 
crity of benefice, though it may no doubt be car- 
ried too far, has, however, fome very agreeable 
effects. Nothing but the moft exemplary. morals 
can give dignity. to’a man of {mall fortune. The 
vices of levity and vanity necefiarily render him 
ridiculous; and are, befides, almoft as ruinous to 
him as they are to the common people. In his 
own conduct, therefore, he is obliged to follow 
that fyftem of morals. which the common people 
refpect the moft. He gains their efteem and af- 
fection by that plan of life which his own intereft 
and fituation would lead him to follow. The 
common people look upon him with that kind- 
nefs 
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nefs with which we naturally regard one who ap- 
proaches fomewhat to our own condition, but 
who, we think, ought to be ina higher. Their 
kindnefs naturally provokes his kindnefs. He be- 
comes careful to inftruct them, and attentive to 
afit and relieve them. He does not even defpife 
the prejudices of people who are difpofed to be fo 
favourable to him, and never treats them with 
thofe contemptuous and arrogant airs which we 
fo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of 
opulent and well-endowed churches. ‘The Pref- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence 
over the minds of the common people than per- 
haps the clergy of any other eftablifhed church. 
It is accordingly in Prefbyterian countries only 
that we ever find the common people converted, 
without perfecution, completely, and almoft to a 
man, to the eftablifhed church. 


A. SMITH. 


Natrionat REFORMATIONS. 


THERE is no abufe fo great in civil fociety as 
not to be attended with a great variety of benefi- 
cial confequences; and, in the beginnings of re- 
formation, the lofs of thefe advantages is always 
felt very fenfibly, while the benefit refulting from 
-the change is the flow effect of time, and is fel- 
dom perceived by the bulk of a nation. 

Hume. 
RE- 
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RELIGION. 


THERE is naturally every where a religion 
afirmative or negative, (fome religions indeed 
partake of both), and which enter deeply in for- 
ming the habits and manners of the people. 
Where religion is affirmative, i. e. confifts of forms 
and ceremonies, it gives a loofe and enthufiam to 
the fancy, which conveys a {pirit into the air and 
manners. A negative religion being formed in 
dire oppofition to the firft, its meafures are re- 
gulated accordingly, much pains are taken to root 
ovt, and'to remove, every thing that can give 
wing to the imagination, and to regulate the ex- 
ternal conduct by a torpid, inanimate compofure, 
gravity, and indifference. Some religions appear 
to be the grave of arts and fciences, of genius, 
of fenfibility, and of all the finer and fpiritual 
parts of the human faculties. Other religions 
have been the nurfe and mother of them; they 
have embraced all the arts, poetry, painting, 
mufic, architecture; every effort of ingenuity 
have been employed in giving a force and fur- 
therance to their views. If the Greeks had been 
of the fame leaven with cur Quakers, Puritans, 
and Mahometans, they would not only have been 
without an Apelles, or a Phidias; but (the con- 
nection of things confidered) perhaps without 
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poets; and without any thing that could be a 
proof, that there was) either genius or imagination 


amongft them. pa 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


RELIGION, in general, at its origin, is believed 
literally as it is profefled ; and it is afterwards” 
rather refined by the learned, than debated by the: 
ignorant. The inftitution offa religion has been, 
in every country, the firft ftep towards an emer- 
fion from favage barbarifm and the eftablifhment 
of civil fociety. ‘The human mind, at that period 
when reafon is juft beginning to dawn, and {cience’ 
is yet below the horizon, has by no means ac- 
quired that facility of invention, and thofe pro- 
found habits of thinking, which are neceflary to 
{trike out and arrange a connected, confiftent 
chain of abftrufe allegory. The vulgar and illi- 
terate have always underftood the mythology of 
their country in its moft fimple and literal fenfe ;: 
and there was a time to every nation, when the 
higheft rank in it was equally vulgar and illi- 
terate with the loweft: we have therefore no» 
right to expect in them a greater capability of re- 
finement than in the modern vulgar. The pro- 
grefs of {cience is flow and ‘gradual; men ftart 
not up at once into divines and philofophers; yet 


it may be fairly prefumed, -that when the man- 
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ners of a people become polifhed, and their idèas 
enlightened, attempts will be made to revife and 
refit their religious creed into a conformity with 
the reft of their improvements; and that thofe 
doftrines which the ignorant ancefter received 
with reverence and conviction, as the literal ex- 
pofition of undoubted fact, the philofophic divine 
will ftrive to glofs over by å pofferiori conftruc- 
tions of his own, and in the fury of fymbol and 
allegory obfcure and diftort the text, which the 
fimplicity of its author never fufpected as liable to 
the poflibility of fuch mutilation. ‘Thefe innova- 
tions, however, have always been {creened with 
moft fcrupulous attention from the general view 
of mankind: and if a hardy fage hath, at any 
time, ventured te remove the veil, his opinions 
have ufually been received with deteftation, and 
his perfon hath frequently paid the forfeit of his te- 
merity. The Eleufinian myfteries were not co€vat 
with the Pagan mythology, to whofe difproval 
they owed their eftablifhment: probably the infti- 
tution was formed at a more advanced period of 
f{cience, when the minds of the ‘earned were 
eager to pierce through the obfcurity of fuperfti- 
tion; and when the vanity of fuperior penetra- 
tion made them afhamed, literally, to believe thofe 
tenets which popular prejudices would not fuffer 
them abfolutely to renounce. 


Preface to GENTOO Laws. 
On 
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- ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tae religions, inftituted by human, under the 
maik of divine authority, though they might be 
intended to reftrain and reform mankind, to give 
ftronger fan€tions to the law of nature, and to be 
fubfervient to government, have ferved in all ages 
to very different purpofes. ‘They have promoted 
falfe conceptions of the Deity, they have fubitt 
tuted fuperftition in the place of thofe real duties 
which we owe to God and man; they have added 
new occafions to thofe that fubfifted before of 
enmity and ftrife ; and infociablity has increafed 
as they have flourifhed. Nay, the firft principies 
have been laid in it, in direct oppofition to the 
religion of nature and reafon; the firft principle 
of which is a fociablity that flows from univerfal 
benevolence. We are obliged to except out of 
the religions inftituted by human authority the 
Jewith and the Chriftian; but we cannot except 
even thefe, as one of them was taught origi- 
nally, as the other of them has been taught in the 
courte of it, and as both of them have been prac- 
tifed, out of the religions that have ferved to the 
ill purpofes here mentioned,. to that principally 
of infociability. On the contrary, no religions 
have rendered the profeffors of them fo infociable 
to other men, as thofe which have claimed, truly 
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or falfely, to be immediate revelations of the 
Supreme Being, and have exacted an implicit 
faith as well as an implicit obedience. Infoci- 
ability was at the firft, and continues ftill, the great 
characteriftic of Judaifm. So it was, and fo it 
is, of Mahometifm: fo it was not of Gofpel Chri- 
ftianity, but fo it is become of theological Chri- 
flianity ; iffit be allowed to make a diitin¢ction, 
which will juftity itfelf in every inftance of com- 
parifon. „BOLINGBROKE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


A CHRISTIAN, who takes his religion from 
the gofpel, and not from fyftems of theology, far 
from being under any obligation of believing, is 
under the ftrongeft of reiecting, every law, whe- 
ther perpetual or occafional; whether given to the 
Jews alone, or to them and to others, that is 
evidently repugnant to the law of nature and of 
right reafon and to the precepts of the gofpel. 
If this was the Spirit of God in the days of Chrift, 
it was the Spint of God in the days of Mofes: 
and whatever differences there might be in the 
feveral difpenfations and the objeéts of them, 
God could have effected his purpofes without 
contradiG@ing his Spirit. We may believe any 
thing fooner than this, that immutability admits 
of change; and yet we muft adroit both the con- 
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tradition and the change, if we give entire credit 
to all that we find related, and as it ftands rela~ 
ted in the books of the Old Teftament. Father 
Simon, a divine of the faculty of Paris, held 
that the authenticity of thefe books, and the di- 
vine infpiration of their authors, fhould be un- 
derftood to extend no further than to matters 
purely of doétrine, orto fuch as have a neceflary 
conne€tion with thefe. Upon the fame, or even 
a ftronger principle of reafon, we may affert, that 
as the facred: writers have no claim to infpiration 
when they-write on other fubjects; fo neither have 
they when they write any thing on thefe which are 
evidently inconfiftent with right reafon, in-matters 
that: are proper objects of reafon, and with the 
firft principles. of natural law, and which are at 
the fame time the firft principles,of Chriftianity. 
The all-perfe&t Being cannot. contradiét himfelf:, 
but he would contradi€t himfelf, if. the laws con- 
tained in. the 13th chapter of Deuteronomy, to 
mention na others here, were his laws, fince they 
contradict thofe of aature. Frem thefe indifpu-” 
table premifes we muft conclude, that all thofe ex-- 
preflions in the text, which afcribe thefe laws to 
God,. are uninfpired, perhaps interpolated,. but 
undoubtedly. falfe; or we muft impute to the: 
Author of nature what we are forced to own un-- 
juft and cruel according to the laws of nature.. 


BOLINGBROKE.. 
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THE INCONVENIENCE OF TRANSPLANTING A 
RELIGION From one Country TO 
ANOTHER. 


THERE are many local laws in various reli- 
gions ; and when Montezuma with fo much ob- 
ftinacy infifted, that the religion of the Spaniards 
was good for their country, and his for Mexico, 
he did not affert an abfurdity; becaufe, in fact, 
legiflators could never help having a regard to 
what nature had eftablifhed before them.—The 
opinion of the Metempfychofis is adapted to the 
climate of India. An exceffive heat burns all the 
country; they can breed but very few cattle 3 
they are always in danger of wanting them for 
tillage ; their black cattle multiply but indiffe- 
rently ; and they are fubje€t to many diftempers: 
a law of religion that preferves them is therefore 
more fuitable to the policy of the country. 

When the meadows are fcorched up, rice and: 
pulfe, by the afliftance of water, are brought to 
perfeCtion: alaw of religion which permits only 
this kind of nourifhment muft therefore be ex- 
tremely ufeful to men in thofe climates. 

The flefh of cattle in that country is infipid,. 
but the milk and butter which they receive from 
them ferves for a part of their fubfiftence ; there- 

fore 
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fore the law which prohibits the eating and killing 
of cows is in India not unreafonable. 

Athens contained a prodigious multitude of 
people, but its territory was barren. It was 
therefore a religious maxim with this people, 
that thofe who offered fome fmall prefents to the 
gods, honoured them more than thofe who facri- | 
ficed an ox. 

It follows from hence, that there are frequently 
many inconveniences attending the tranfplanting 
a religion from one country to another. «* The 
« hog (fays M. de Boulainvilliers) muft be very 
« {carce in Arabia, where there are almoft no 
« woods, and hardly any thing fit for the nourifh- 
« ment of thofe animals: befides, the faltnefs of 
« the water and food renders the people moft 
« fufceptible of cutaneous diforders.” ‘This local 
law could not be good in other countries as in 
China, where the hog is almoft an univerfal, and 
in fome fort a neceflary nourifhment. 

Sanctorius has obferved, that pork tranfpires. 
but little, and that this kind of meat greatly hin- 
ders the tranfpiration of other food ; he has found 
that this diminution amounts toa third. Befides, 
it is known that the want of tran{piration forms. 
or increafes the diforders of the fkin. The feed- 
ing on pork ought therefore to be prohibited, 
in climates where the people are fubject to thefe 
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diforders; as in: Paleftine, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Libya. 

Sir John Chardin fays, that there is not a na- 
vigable river in Perfia except the Kur, which is at 
the extremity of the empire. ‘The ancient law of 
the Gaurs, which prohibited failing on rivers, was 
not therefore attended with any inconveniences 
in this country, though it would have ruined the 
trade of another. 

Frequent bathings are extremely ufeful in hot 
countries. On this account they are ordained in 
the Mahometan law, and in the Indian religion. 
in India it is a meritorious act to pray to God in 
the running ftream: But how could thefe things 
be performed in other climates ? 

When a religion adapted to the climate of one 
country clafhes too much with the climate of ano- 
ther, it cannot be there eftablifhed. and when- 
ever it has been introduced, it has been. after- 
wards difcarded. It feems to all-human appear 
ance, as.if the climate had prefcribed the bounds 
of the Chriftian and Mahometan: religions.. 

It fellows from hence, that it.is almoft atways 
proper for a religion to have. particular doétrines 
and a general worfhip. In laws concerning reli- 
gious worfhip, there ought to be. but few particu- 
lars: for inftance, they fhould command mortifi- 
eation in general, and not a certain kind of mor- 
tification. Chriftianity is full of good fenfe: ab- 
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ftinence is of divine inftitution; but a particular 

kind of abftinence is ordained by human autho- 

rity, and may therefore be changed. 
MONTESQUIEV. 


Or tHe Motives OF ATTACHMENT TO DIF- 
FERENT RELIGIONS. 


Taer different religions of the world do net 
give to thofe who profefs them equal motives ofat- 
tachment: this depends greatly on the manner in 
which they agree with the turn of thought and 
perceptions of mankind. We are extremely ad- 
diGted to idolatry, and yet have no great inclina- 
tion for the religion of idolaters: we are not very 
fond of fpiritual ideas, and yet are moft attached 
to thofe religions which teach us to adore a fpiri- 
tual being. This proceeds from the fatisfaCtion 
we find in ourfelves at having been fo intelligent 
as to choofe a religion which raifes the Deity from 
that bafenefs in which he had been placed by 
others. We look upon idolatry as the religion of 
an ignorant people; and the religion which has a 
Spiritual Being for its object, as that of the wok 
enlightened nations. 

When, with a doctrine that gives the idea of a 
- f{piritual Supreme Being, we can {till join thofe of a 
fenfible nature, and admit them into our worthip, 
we contract a greater attachment to religion ; be- 

caufe 
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caufe thofe motives which we have juft mentior- 
ed are added to our natural inclination for the 
objects of fenfe. Thus the Catholics, who have 
more of this kind of worfhip than the Proteftants, 
are more attached to their religion than the Pro- 
teftants are to theirs, and more zealous for its pro- 
pagation, : 

When the people of Ephefus were informed, 
that the fathers pf the council had declared they 
might call the Virgin Mary the Mother of God, 
they were tranfported with joy; they kiffed the 
hands of the bifhops, they embraced their knees, 
and the whole city refounded with acclamations. 

When an intellectual religion fuperadds a choice 
made by the Deity, and a preference of thofe 
who profefs it to thofe who do not, this greatly 
attaches us to religion. The Mahometants would 
not be fo good Muffelmans if, on the one hand, 
there were not idolatrous nations who make them 
imagine themfelves champions of the unity of God; 
and, on the other, Chriftians to make them believe 
that they are the objects of his prefence. 

A religion burthened with many ceremonies 
attaches us to it more ftrongly than that which 
has a fewer number. We have an extreme pro- 
penfity to things in which we are continually 
employed ; witnefs the obftinate prejudices of the 
Mahometans and the Jews, and the readinefs with 
which barbarous and favage nations change their 

religion; 
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religion; who, as they are employed entirely in 
hunting or war, have but few religious cere- 
monies. 

Men are extremely inclined to the paffions of 
hope and fear; a religion, therefore, that had nei- 
ther a heaven nor a hell would hardly pleafe them. 
‘This is proved by the cafe with which foreign re- 
ligions have been eftablifhed in Japan, and the 
zeal and fondnefs with which they were received. 

In order to raife an attachment to religion, it 
is neceflary that it fhould inculcate pure morals. 
Men who are knaves by retail, are extremely 
honeft in the grofs: they love morality. ‘This 
appears remarkably evident in our theatres: we 
are fure of pleafing the people by moral fenti- 
ments; we are fure of fhocking them by thofe it 
difapproves. 

When external worfhip is attended with great 
magnificence, it flatters our minds, and ftrongly 
attaches us to religion. ‘The riches of temples 
and thofe of the clergy greatly affect us. ‘Thus 
even the mifery of the people is a motive that 
renders them fond of a religion, which has ferved 
as a pretext te thofe who were the caufe of their 
rnifery. 

MONTESQUIEU. 
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Tue TRUTH or FALSITY OF. a DOCTRINE 
in RELIGION ARE NOT OF so mucH Cons. 
SEQUENCE TO.GOVERNMENT AS THE Use 
‘or ABUSE OF LT. 


THE moft true-and holy do€trines: may be: at- 
tended with the very worft: confequences, when 
they are not connected with the principles. of fo- 
ciety; and, on the contrary, doctrines the moft 
falfe may be attended with excellent confequences, 
when contrived fo as to be connected with thefe 
principles. ‘The religion of Confucius. difowns 
the immortality of the foul; and the fectof Zeno 
did not believe it. Thefe two feéts have drawn. 
from their bad principles conféquences, not: juft: 
indeed, but moft admirable as to their influence 
on fociety. 'Thofe of the religion of Tao, and of 
Fo, believe the, immortality of the foul; but from 
this facred doctrine they draw the moft frightful 
confequences. The doctrine of the immortality 
of the foul falfely underftood, has almoft in every 
part of the globe, and in every age, engaged wo- 
men, flaves, fubjects, friends, to murder them- 
felves, that they might go and ferve in the other: 
world the object of their refpect or love in this. 
Thus it was in the Weft Indies; thus it was a- 
mong the Danes; thus it is at prefent in Japan, 
in Macaffar, and many other places. 

2 Thefe 
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Thefe cuftoms do not fo directly proceed from 
the doétrine of the immortality of the ‘foul, as 
from that of the refurrection of the body; from 
whence they have drawn this confequence, that, 
after death, the fame individual will have the 
fame wants, the fame fentiments, the fame paf- 
fons. In this point of view, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the foul has a prodigious effect on 
mankind; becaufe the idea of only a fimple change 
of habitation, is more within the reach of the hu- 
man underftanding, and more adapted to flatter 
the heart, than the idea of a new modification. 
Tt is not enough for religion to eftabliih a doc- 
trine, it muft alfo direct its influence. This the 
Chriftian religion performs in the moft admirable 
manner; particularly with regard to the doctrines 
of which we have been fpeaking. It makes us 
hope for a ftate which is the objeé of our belief; 
not for a {tate which we have already experienced 
or known: Thus every article, even the refurrec- 
tion of the body, leads us to fpiritual ideas. 

The facred books of the ancient Perfians, fay, 
Lf you would be holy, inftru& your children; be- 
caufe all the good aétions which they perform will 
be imputed to you. ‘They advife them to marry 
betimes; becaufe children at the day of judgment 
will be as a bridge, over which thofe who have 
none cannot pals. Thefe doctrines were falfe, but 
extremely ufeful. MONTESQUIEU. 
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Tar one True RELIGION wor to BE 
DISCOVERED WITHOUT AN EXAMINATION 
OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Amonc the many different religions, each of 
which profcribes and excludes the other, one only 
can be true: if, indeed, there be fuch a one among 
them all. Now, to difcover which this is, it is 
not enough to examine that one: it is neceflary to 
examine them all; as we fhould not, on any oc- 
cafion whatever, condemn without a hearing. It 
is neceflary to compare objections with proofs, 
and to know what each objects to in the reft, as 
well as what the others have to offer in their de- 
fence. ‘The more clearly any fentiment or opi- 
nion appears demonftrated, the more narrowly it 
behoves us to inquire what are the reafons which 
prevent its opponents from fubfcribing to it. To 
form a proper judgment of any religion, we are 
not to deduce its tenets from the beoks of its pro- 
feflors; we muft go and learn it among the people. 
Each fect have their peculiar traditions, their cu- 
ftoms, prejudices, and modes of acceptation, 
which conftitute the peculiar mode of their faith; 
all which fhould be taken into confideration when 
we form a judgment of their religion. 

We have three principal religions in Europe; 
ene admits only of one revelation, another of two, 

and 
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and the third of three. Each holds the other in 
deteftation; anathematizes its profeflors, accufes 
them of ignorance, obftinacy, and falfehood. 
What impartial perfon will prefume te decide 
between them, without having firft examined 
their proofs, and heard their reafons? That which 
admits of only one revelation is the moft ancient, 
and feems the leaft difputable: that which admits 
of three is the moft modern, and feems to be the 
moft confiftent: that which admits of two, and 
rejects the third, may poffibly be the beft, but it 
hath certainly every prepoffeflion againft it; its in- 
confiftency ftares one full in the face. 

In all thefe three revelations, the facred books 
are written in languages unknown to the people 
who believe in them.. The Jews no longer un- 
derftand Hebrew; the Chriftians neither Greek 
nor Hebrew; the Turks and Perfians underftand. 
no Arabic; and even the modern Arabs them- 
felves {peak not the language of Mahomet. Is not 
this a very fimple manner of inftructing man- 
kind, by talking to them always in a language 
which they do not comprehend? But thefe books, 
it will be faid, are tranflated; but who can affure 
us they are faithfuily tranflated, or that it is even 
poilible they fhould be fo? Who can give us a fuf- 
ficient reafon why God, when he hath a mind to 
{peak to mankind, fhould fand in need of an in- 


terpreter? 
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Among the doors of the Sorbonne, it is as 
clear as cay-light, that the predictions concerning 
the Mefliah relate to Jefus Chrift. Among the 
Rabbins of Amfterdam, it is juft as evident they 
have no relation at all to him. At Contftanti- 
nople, the Turks make known their reafons, and 
we durft not publith ours; there it is our turn to 
fubmit. Two thirds of mankind are neither Jews, 
Mahometans, nor Chriftians; how many millions 
of men, therefore, muft there be who never heard 
of Mofes, of Jefus Chrift, or of Mahomet! 

If there be in the world but one true religion, 
and every man be obliged to adopt it, it is necef- 
fary to fpend our lives in the ftudy of all reli- 
gions, to vifit the countries where they have been 
eiteblithed, and examine and compare them with 
ezch other. No man is exempted from the prin- 
cipal duty of his fpecies; and no one hath a right 
to confide in the judgment of another. The ar- 
tifan who lives only by his induftry, the hufband- 
man who cannot read, the timid and delicate vir- 
gin, the feeble valetudinarian; all without excep- 
tion muft ftudy, meditate, difpute, and travel 
the world over in fearch of truth: there would 
be no longer any fettled inhabitants in a countrys 
the face of the earth being covered with pilgrims, 
going from place to place at great trouble and ex- 
pence, to verify, examine, and compare the fe- 
veral different fyftems and modes of worthip to 

be 
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be met with in various countries We muft in 
fuch a cafe bid adieu to arts and fciences, to 
trade, and all the civil occupations of life. Every 
other ftudy muft give place to that of religion 5 
while the man who fhould enjoy the greateft baie 
of health and ftrength, and make the beft ufe of 
his time and his reafon, for the greateft term of 
years allctted to human life, would, in the ex- 
treme of old age, be ftill perplexed where to fix; 
and it would be a great thing after all, if he fhould 
learn before his death, what religion he ought to 

have believed and praCtifed during life. 
RoUssEAU, - 


THe CuristTi1an RELIGION rounpdeD on 
FAITH. 


IF we examine the miracles in the Pentateuch 
according to reafon, and not as the word or te- 
ftimony of God himfelf, but as the produdtion or 
a.mere human writer and hiftorian, we fhall find 
that book prefented to us by a barbarous and ig- 
norant people, written in an age when they were 
ftill more barbarous, and in all probability long af 
ter the facts which it relates; corroborated by no 
concurring teftimony, and refembling thofe fabu- 
lous accounts which every nation gives of its\ori- 
gin. Upon reading this book, we {hall find it 
full of prodigies and miracles... It gives an ac- 
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count of a ftate of the world and of human na- 
ture entirely different from the prefent: of our 
fall from that ftate: of the age of man extended 
to near 1000 years: of the deftruction of the 
world by a deluge: of the arbitrary choice of one 
people as the favourites of heaven; and that 
people the countrymen of the author: of their 
deliverance from bondage by prodigies the moft 
aftonifhing imaginable. Would not the falfehood 
of fuch a book, fupported by fuch a teftimony, 
be more extraordinary and miraculous than all the 
miracles it relates? Upon the whole, we may con- 
clude, that the Chri/fian religion not only was at 
fir attended with miracles, but even at this day 
cannot be believed by any reafonable perfon with- 
out one. Mere reafon is infuflicient to convince 
us of its veracity: and whoever is moved by faith 
to affent to it, is confcious of a continued miracle 
in his own perfon, which fubverts all the princi- 
ples of his.underftanding, and gives him a deter- 
mination to believe what is moft contrary to cu- 
{tom and experience. 
Tlume. 
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AS a knowledge of the effential differences of 
things may lead men, who know not God, toa 
knowledge of the morality of actions; fo do thefe 

effential 
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effential differencesferve asfo many clues, by which 
the Theift may guide himfeif through all the in- 
tricacies of error and difputation, to a knowledge 
of the will of God. Since infinite wifdom, that 
muft always proportion means to ends, has made 
happinefs the end or initinGtive object of all his 
human creatures; and has fo conitituted them, 
and the fyftem in which he has placed them, that 
they can neither attain to this happinefs, nor be 
fecure in the pofleflion of it, by any other means 
than the practice of morality or the focial vir- 
tues; it is demonfktrated, that God wills we fhould 
purfue thefe means to arrive at this end. We 
know more certainly the will of God in this way, 
than we’can know it in any other. We may take 
the word of men for the word of God; and, in 
fact, this has-been, and is ftill the cafe of many. 
But we can never miftake the works of God for 
the works of men; and may be therefore affured 
that a revelation, evidently manifefted in them, 1s 
a divine revelation. But though natural religion 
is an object of knowledge, and all other religions, 
even that of the Gofpel, can reft on nothing more 
than probability; yet may that probability be fuch 
as will and ought to force our affent. There are 
fanctions implied in the religion of nature, be- 
caufe it affumes, and to be fure very juftly, that 
the general happinefs or mifery depends on the 
obfervation of its precepts; and that the degrees 

: of 
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of one and the other bear always a proportion ta 
the exercife, and to the negledt, of public and 
private virtue in every community. But thefe mo- 
tives are fuch as particular men will be apt to 
think do not immediately, nor dire€tly, concern 
them; becaufe they are apt to confider themfelves 
as individuals, rather than as members of fociety, 
and to catch at pleafure without any regard to 
happinefs. To give an additional ftrength, there- 
fore, to thefe motives, that are determining in 
their own nature, but not fo according to the im- 
perfeCtion of ours; decifive to our reafon, but 
not fo.to our appetites and paffions; the ancient 
Theifts and Polytheifts, philofophers cr legifla- 
tors, invented another; that, I mean, of future re- 
wards and punifhments, reprefented under various 

forms, but always directed to the fame purpofe. 
This motive, every man who believes it, may, 
and muft apply to himfelf, and hope the reward 
and fear the punifhment, for his fecret as well 
as public actions; nay, for his thoughts as well 
as his actions. What effect this motive had in 
remote antiquity we cannot fay; but it had loft 
its force long before the inftitution of Chriftiani- 
ty. The fear of hell, particularly, was ridiculed 
by fome of the greateft moralifts; and to fhow 
how little it was kept up in the minds of the vul- 
gar, we may obferve, that Tully treated it in fome 
of his public pleadings as he would have avoided 
AY {crupu- 
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fcrupuloufly to do, whatever he thought of it him- 
felf, if this fear had been at that time prevalent 
even among the vulgar. Human reafon, fays Mr 
Locke, unaflifted by revelation, in its great and 
proper bufinefs of morality, never made out an 
entire body of the law of nature from ungqueftion- 
able principles, or by clear deductions. Scattered 
fayings—incoherent apophthegms of philofophers 
and wife men—could never make a morality— 
could never rife to the force of a law. Thefe afl- 

fertions now are in part, and in part only, true. 
But when he comes to contraft this fuppofed im- 
perfe knowledge of the religion of nature, which 
the heathen had, with that fuppofed perfect know- 
knowledge which is communicated by the Gof- 
pel, what he advances ftandsan dire contradic- 
tion to truth. It is not true, that Chrift revealed 
an entire body of ethics, proved to be the law of 
nature from principles of reafon, and reaching all 
the duties of life. If mankind wanted fuch a 
code, to which recourfe might be had on every 
occafion as to an unerring rule in every part of 
the moral duties, fach a code is ftill wanting; for 
the Gofpel is not fuch a code. Moral obligations 
are occafionally recommended and commanded in 
it, but no where proved from principles of rea- 
fon, and by clear deductions, unlefs allufions, pa~ 
rables, and comparifons, and promifes, and 
threats, are to pafs for fuch. Were all the pre- 
cepts 
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cepts of this kind, that are fcattered about in the 
whele New Teftament, collected, like the fhort 
fentences of ancient fages in the memorials we 
have of them, and put together in the very words 
of the faered writers, they would compofe a very 
fhort, as well as unconnected fyitem of ethics. A 
fyftem thus collected from the writings of anci- 
ent heathen moralifts; of Tully, of Seneca, of 
Epi€tetus, and others: would be more full, more 
entire, more coherent, and more clearly deduced 
from unqueftionable principles of knowledge. If 
there was any thing like a complete fyftem of 
morality in the Gofpel, we fhould find it in the 
Sermon on the Mount, preached by Chrift him- 
felf, not on any particular doctrine, but on the 
whole duty of man. What now do we find in 
this fermon? Many excellent precepts of mora- 
lity, no doubt, intermingled with, and enforced 
by feveral confiderations drawn from his own re= 
velations; and yet fuch as the religion of nature 
enjoins, or implies, and as have been practifed by 
philofophers, and other good men among the hea- 
then. Some of thefe, and fome others which are 
interfperfed in the Gofpel, require great purity 
and perfection. Thus, for inftance, wherever 
marriage has been inftituted, adultery has been 
forbid. It was fo by the Mofaic law, and it is fo 
by the religion of nature; for though marriage is 
not directly inftituted by the religion of nature, 


yet 
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yet every wrong, every invafion of another man’s ~ 
property, and every injuftice, is forbid by it. Now 
the Gofpel carries this duty much further; and 
declares, that whofoever looketh on a woman to 
luft after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. ‘The law that forbids a crime, 
does certainly imply that we fhould not defire to 
commit it : for to want the defire, or to be able 
to extinguifh it, is the beft fecurity of our obedi- 
ence; though he who is unable to extinguith it, 
and yet abftains from the fin, has in the eye of 
reafon a greater degree of merit. Reafon com- 
mands what a man may by the force of reafon 
perform. Revelation commands what it is im- 
poflible to obey, without an affiftance unknown 
to reafon. ‘Thus, again, murder is forbid by the 
law of nature; but even anger is forbid by this; 
and univerfal benevolence, that great principle of 
the firft, is ftrained by the laft to the love of our 
enemies and perfecutors: a precept fo fublime, 
that I doubt whether it was ever exactly obferved 
any more under the law of grace than under the 
religion of nature; though fome appearances of it 
may be found, perhaps, under both; and at leaft 
as many under one as under the other. ‘Thefe 
fublime precepts have not been obferved by the 
profeffors of Chriftianity, either ancient or mo- 
dern. The Quaker, who fays, Yea, yea, and Nay, 
nay, and doth not {wear at all; does not willingly 
part 
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part with his coat as well as his cloak, nor give 
away one becaufe the other has been taken from 
him; neither does the good man negleé to lay up 
fome treafures on earth, where moth and ruft cor- 

rupt, and where thieves break through and fteal. 
There are befides thefe general duties, and 
others of the fame kind commanded or recom- 
mended by the Gofpel, fome that feem directed 
to the Jews only, and fome that feem direAed 
more immediately to the difciples of Chrift. Of 
the firft fort, is that injunion which reftrains 
divorces to the cafe of adultery, whereas by the 
law of Mofes, as well as by thofe of other legif- 
Jators, a man who did not like his wife, nor care 
to cohabit with her, might give her a letter of di- 
yorce, and turn her out of his doors; for which 
exprefs leave is given in the xxivth chapter of 
Deuteronomy. Of the fame fort are thofe direc- 
tions which tend to render the worfhip of God 
more intelle€tual, and the practice of good works 
lefs oftentatious. Of the fecond fort, are certain 
duties which feem fit enough for an order of men 
like the Effenians, but are by no means practi- 
cable in the general fociety of mankind. To renit 
no injury, to take no care for to-morrow, to ne- 
plect providing for the common neceflaries of life, 
and to fell all to follow Chrift, might be prcperly 
exacted from thofe who were his companions, 
and his difciples in a ftri¢ver fenfe, like the fecho- 
3 lars 
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lars of Pythagoras, admitted within the curtain; 
but reafon and experience both fhow, that, con- 
fidered as general duties, they are impracticable, 
inconfiftent with natural inftin@, and quite de- 
ftructive of fociety. The religion of nature’ is 
therefore the plaineft of all laws; and if the hea- 
vens do not declare the will as well as the glory 
of God, the earth and the inhabitants of it de- 
clare both. The will of God has been revealed 
in his works to all thofe who have applied them- 
felves to the contemplation of them; even to thofe 
who did not difcover him in them, from the time 
that men have ufed their reafon: and where rea- 
fon improved, and knowledge increafed, mora- 
lity was carried as high in fpeculation, and in 
practice too, by fome of the heathen worthics, as 
by any of the Chriftian faints. 


BOLINGBROKE, 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


BY natural religion, I mean the principles of 
morality common to mankind. Newton believed, 
that God having given the fame fenfes to all men, 
the fame wants, the fame fentiments; confe- 
quently the fame rude notions, every where the 
foundation of fociety, prevail among all mankind. 
It is certain, that God has given to bees and ants 
fomething to induce them to live in common, 
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which he has not given to wolves nor falcons. It 
is certain, from all mens living in fociety, there 
‘is in their effence a fecret tie, by which Cod in- 
tended to conne& them together. Now, if at a 
certain age, the ideas flowing from the fenfes to 
men, all organized in the fame manner, did not 
-gradually give them the fame principles neceflary 
to fociety, it ‘is certain that fuch fociety could 
‘not fubfift. This is the reafon why truth, grati- 
tude, friendfhip, &c. are eiteemed from Siam to 
Mexico. 

It has always feemed ftrange to me, that fo 
wife a man as Locke fhould have advanced, that 
there is no notion of good and evil common to all 
men. ‘This is a miftake. It is founded on the 
narratives of travellers; who fay, that in fome 
countries it is cuftomary for parents to eat their 
children, and to eat women when paft child- 
bearing; that in others, certain enthufiafls, who 
make ufe of fhe-affes inftead of women, are ho- 
noured with the name of faints. But there is no- 
thing more common than for them to fee through 
a falfe medium, give, a falfe account of what they 
have feen; to miftake the intention, efpecially in a 
nation to whofe language they are ftrangers; and, 
in fine, to judge of the manners of a whole people 
by a particular fact, whofe circumftances are to 
them unknown. 

Were a Perfian at Lifbon, at Madrid, at Goa, 

on 
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on the day of an Auto-da-Fe, he would think, and 
not without an appearance of reafon, that the 
Chriftians facrificed men to God. Let him look 
into the almanacks, fold all over Europe among 
the lower clafs, and he will conclude, that we all 
believe in the effets of the moon; though this is 
fo far from being true, that we laugh at them. 
Thus, fhould a traveller tell me, for inftance, that» 
the favages eat their parents from filial affe€tions 
I fhould anfwer, that, tirft, the fact is dubious; 
fecondly, if it be true, it will be fo far from de- 
{troying the idea of refpe due to parents, that 
it is probably a barbarous manner of fhowing ten- 
dernefs; a horrible miftake of the law of nature. 
For poflibly they kill their parents from mere 
duty, to free them from the troubles of old age, 
or the fury of an enemy: and if they thus give 
their parents a tomb within their own bodies, in- 
ftead of being devoured by favage conquerors, 
this cuftom, however fhocking it may appear to 
human nature, neceffarily flows from a goodnefs 
of heart. Natural religion is nothing more than 
this law known through the world, Do as you 
would be done by. Now the favage who kills his 
father to fave him from the enemy, and who bu- 
rics him in his breaft, that he may not find a grave 
in the bowels of his enemy, withes that his fon 
may treat him in the fame manner if reduced to 
the fame exigency. This law of treating our 

Ri neigh- 
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neighbour as ourfelves, flows naturally from the 
rudeft notions, and fooner or later is heard ìn the 
hearts of all men; for having all the fame reafon, 
the fruits of that tree muft have a refemblance : 
and they do, in reality, refemble cach other; for 
in every fociety, the name of virtue is given to 
whatever is thought ufeful to the fociety. 

Name me a country upon earth, or a fociety of 
ten perfons, where, what tends to promote the 
common good, is not efteemed; and when you 
have done this, I will allow there is no natural 
law. This law is doubtlefs infinitely varied; but 
can we infer from thence any thing more than 
that it exifts? Matter every where receives diffe- 
rent forms; yet every where retains its nature. It 
is in vain to fay, that theft was enjoined at La- 
cedemon; it is nothing more than an abule of 
words. What we call theft, was not enjoined at 
Lacedemon; but in a city where every thing was 
common, a permiffion to take dexteroufly what 
private perfons appropriated to themfelves con- 
trary to law, was a method of punifhing the fpirit 
of appropriation prohibited among that people. 
Meum and tuum was a crime, for which what we 
call theft was the punifhment; and among them, 
as among us, there was fome order made by God 
for us all, as he made for the ants to live in fo- 
ciety. The difpofition which we all have fordi- 

ving 
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ving in fociety, is the foundation of the law of 
nature. VOLTAIRE» 


Tue RELIGION of THE FIRST Mey. 


AFTER the formation of focieties, it is credible 
that there was fome religion, a kind of ruftic wor- 
fhip.. Man entirely occupied with his wants, 
could not foar to. the Author of life. ..He could 
not be acquainted with thofe caufes: and, effects, 
which to the wife proclaim an eternal Architect, 

The knowledge of a God, creator, requiter, 
and avenger, is the fruit of cultivatedyreafon, or 
of revelation. 

All people were rae ages what the A 

of the feveral coafts of ne as of feveral iflands, 
and half the Americans, are at prefent..Thote 
people have no idea of a fole God, creator of all 
things, omniprefenty and exiting of himfelf from 
all eternity. . They fhould not, however, be call- 
ed Atheifts in the ufual fenfe; for. they do not 
deny a Supreme Being; 3, they are inot acquainted 
with him; they have no idea-of him: The Caf. 
fres take an infeét for their proteétory the Ne- 
groes a ferpent. Among the Americans, fome 
adore the moon, others a tree. Several have no 
worihip whatever. 

The Peruvians, when Rh Meith eat 
ed, adored the fun. Either Mango Capac had 
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‘made them believe that he was the fun of that 
planet, or a dawn of reafon made them think 
they owed fome acknowledgment to the planet 
which animated nature. In order to know how 
thefe different doctrines and fuperftitions gained 
ground, it {eems to me neceffary to follow the 
career of ‘human underftanding left alone without 
a guide.—The inhabitants of a village, who are 
little better than favages, perceive the fruits which 
fhould nourifh them perih: an inundation carries 
away fome cabins; others are deftroyed by thun- 
der. Who has done them this mifchief? It could 
be none of their fellow-citizens, for they have all 
equally fuffered. It is therefore’ fome fecret 
power that has afflicted them, and muft therefore 
be appeafed. How is it to be effected? By uiing 
it as they do thofe whom they are defirous of 
pleafing; in making it fome {mall prefents. There 
is a ferpent in the neighbourhood; it is very liket 
ty the ferpent: they offer him milk near the ca- 
vern whither he retires; from that time he be- 
comes facred: he is invoked when they are at war 
with the neighbouring village, who, on their fide, 
have chofen another protector. 

Other little colonies find themfelves in the fame 
fituation. But there being no object near them 
to excite their terror and adoration, they call in 
general the being’ whom they fufpeét has done 
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them mifchief, the Mafter, the Lord, the Chief, 
the Ruler. 

This idea being more conformable than the 
others to the dawn of reafon, which increafes and 
{trengthens with time, poflefles every one’s head 
when the nation is become more numerous. Thus 
we find that many nations have had no other god 
than their mafter, their lord. Such was Adonai 
among the Phenicians; Baal, Milkom, and Adad, 
with the people of Syria. All thefe names fig- 
nify nothing more than, The lord, The powerful. 

This was doubtiefs the origin of that opinion, 
which fo ‘generally and’ fo long prevailed, that 
every people was really protected by the divinity 
they had chofen. This idea was fo deeply rooted 
in men, that in after-times it was adopted by the 
Jews themfelves. 

Nothing was more common than to adopt 
ftrange gods. The Greeks acknowledged thofe 
of the Egyptians; not Apis’s ball and Anubis’s 
dog, but Ammon, and the twelve great gods. 
The Romans adored ali the ‘gods of the Greeks. 
Except in the time of war and bloody fanaticifm, 
all nations were well fatisfied that their neigh- 
bours had their own particular gods, and imitated 
frequently the worship and ceremonies of {tran- 
gers. The Jews themfelves imitated the circum- 
cifion of the Arabs‘and Egyptians; they often ado- 
ted the Baal and Belphegor of their neighbours. 

The 
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The moft polifhed people of Afia, on this fide 
the Euphrates, adored the planets. The Cha} 
deans, before the time of Zoroafter, paid homage 
to the fun; as did afterwards the Peruvians in an- 
other hemifphere. ‘This error muft be very na- 
tural to man, as it has had fo many followers in 
Afia and America. A {mall and half favage tribe 
has but one protector. Does it become more nu- 
merous? The number of its gods is increafed. 
The Egyptians began by adoring Ifheth or Ifis, 
and they at laft adored cats. The firft homage 
the ruftic Romans paid was to Mars; that of the 
Romans, matters of Europe, was to the goddefs 
of marriage and the gcd of thieves. Yet Cicero, 
all the philofophers, and thofe initiated, acknow- 
ledge a Supreme and Omnipotent God. They 
were all brought back to that point of reafon from 
whence favage men had departed by inftiné. 

The Apotheofis could not have been devifed 
till long after the firft kinds of worfhip. It is 
not natural immediately to make a god of a man 
whom we faw born like ourfelves; fuffer like us 
maladies, chagrin, the miferies of humanity; fub- 
ject to the fame humiliating wants; die, and be- 
come food for worms. But this is what hap- 
pened to all nations after the revolutions of fe- 
veral ages. 

A man who had done great things, who had 
been ferviceakie to human nature, could not in 
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truth be looked upon as a god by thofe who had 
feen him tremble with the ague, and: feek for 
clothing: but enthufiafts perfuaded themfelves, 
that, being poffeffed of eminent qualities, he had 
them from a god, and that he was the fon of a 
god. In the fame manner gods produced chil- 
dren all over the world; Bacchus, Perfeus, Her- 
cules, Caftor and Pollux, were fons of gods. Ro~ 
mulus was a fon of god; Alexander. was pro- 
claimed a fon of god in Egypt; Odin, with us 
northern nations, was a fon of god; Mango Ca- 
pac was fon of the fun in Peru. The hiftorian 
of the Moguls, Abulgazi, relates, that one of the 
grandmothers of Gingifkan, named Alanku, when 
a girl, was impregnated by a celeftial ray! Gin- 
gifkan himfelf pafled for the fon of God. And 
when Pope Innocent fent brother Afulin to Ba- 
toukan, grandfon to Gengis, this monk, who 
could not be prefented but to one of the viziers, 
faid he came from the vicar cf God the minifter 
replied, ¢ Is this vicar ignorant that he fhould 
« pay homage and tribute to the fon of God, the 
s great Batoukan his mafter ?” 

With men fond of the marvellous, there is no 
great diftance between a fon of god and god. 
After two or three generations, the fon partakes 

of the father’s dominion. Thus temples were 
raifed to all thofe who were fuppofed to be born 

from 
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from the fupernatural correfpondence of the Di- 
yinity with our wives and daughters. 

From hence we may conclude, that the majo- 
rity of mankind were for a long time in a ftate of 
infenfibility and imbecillity; and that, perhaps, 
the moft infenfible of all were thofe who wanted 
to difcover a fignification in thofe abfurd fables, 
and to ingraft reafon upon folly. 

VoLTAIRE. 


THE RELIGION AND ToLERATION OF THE 
Romans. 


Te Romans adopted or allowed the doétrines of 
every other people, after the example of the Greeks; 
andj in reality, the Senate and the Emperors al- 
ways acknowledged one fupreme God, as well 
as the greateft part of the philofophers and poets 
of Greece.—The toleration of ali religions was a 
natural law, engraven on the hearts of all men. 
For what right can one created being have to 
compel another to think as he does? But when a 
people are united, when religion is become a law 
of the ftate, we fhould fubmit to that law. Now 
the Romans, by their law, adopted all the gods 
of the Greeks, who themfelves had altars for the 
gods unknown.—The twelve tables ordained, Se- 
paratim nemo haberet deos neve advenas nifi pub- 
lice adfcitos ; * That no one fhould have foreign 
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« or new gods without the public fanGtion.” This 
fanction was given to many doctrines; and all the 
others were tolerated. This affociation of all the 
divinities in the world, this kind of divine hofpi- 
tality, was.the law of nations from all antiquity, 
except one or two fmall nations. 

As there were no dogmas, there was no reli- 
gious war. It is alfo very remarkable, that, a- 
mongft the Romans, no one was ever perfecuted 
for his way of thinking. There is not a fingle 
example, from the time of Romulus down to Do- 
mitian; and amongft the Greeks Socrates is the 
only exception.—It is inconteftable that the Ro- 
mans, as well as the Greeks, adored one fupreme 
God, Deus optimus maximus. With this know- 
ledge of one God, with this univerfal indulgence, 
which are every where the fruits of cultivated 
reafon, were blended innumerable fuperftitions ; 
which were the ancient fruits of reafon, erroneous 
and in its dawn. The facred fowls, the goddefs 
Pertunda, and the goddefs Cloacina, were ridi- 
culous.— Why did not the conquerors and legif- 
Jators of fo many nations abolifh fuch nonfenfe ? 
Becaufe, being ancient, it was dear to the people, 
and was no way prejudicial to the government. 
The Scipios, the Paulus Emilius’s, the Ciceros, 
the Catos, the Cæfars, had other employment 
than that of combating popular fuperftition. 
When an ancient error is eltablifhed, policy avails 
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itfelf of it, as a bit which the vulgar have put 
into their own mouth, tll fuch time as another 
fuperftition arifes to deftroy it; and/policy profits 
of this fecond error, asit did of the frt. = ` 

At VOLTAIRE. 


“Tre INFLUENCE" OF RELIGIONS on THE 
MORAL Conpuctr oF MANKIND. 


Men, of more piety than knowledge, have 
imagined, that the virtues of a nation, its huma- 
nity, and the refinements of its manners, depend 
on the purity ‘of its worfhip. "The hypocrites, 
interefted in propagating this opinion, have pub- 
liihed without believing it; and the common 
people have believed it without examination. This 
error, once afferted, has been almoft every where 
received as a certain ‘truth. Experience and ‘hi- 
ftory teach us, however, that the profperity of 
a people does not depend on the’ purity ‘of their 
worfhip, but on the excellence of their legiflation. 
Of what importance, in fact, is their belief? 
That of the Jews was ‘pure; and the Jews were 
the dregs of nations: they have never been com- 
pared ‘either to the Egyptians or the ancient Per- 
fians.—It was under Conftantine that Chriftia- 
nity became the ruling religion. It did not, how- 
ever, reftore the Romans to their primitive vir- 
tues. ‘There was not then feen a Decius who de- 
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voted himfelf for the good of his country; ora 
Fabricius, who preferred feven acres of land to 
all the riches of the empire. —At what period did 
Conftantinople become the fink of all the vices? 
At the very time the Chriftian religion was efta- 
blifhed. Its worfhip did not change the manners 
of its fovereigns; their piety did not make them 
better. < The moft Chriftian kings have not been 
the greateft of monarchs. Few of them have dif- 
played on the throne the virtues of Titus, Trajan, 
or Antoninus. There are in every country a great 
many found believers, and but few virtuous:men. 
Why? Becaufe religion is not virtue. , All be- 
lief, and all {peculative opinions, have not com- 
monly any influence on the conduct and probity 
of man. The dogma of fatality is almoft the ge- 
neral opinion of the Eaft: it was that of the 
Stoics. This dogma, itis faid, is deftructive of 
all virtue. The Stoics, however, were not lefs 
virtuous than the philofophers of other fects ; nor 
are the Mahometan princes lefs, faithful, to! their 
treaties than the Catholic; nor the fatalift Per- 
fan lefs honeft in his commerce than the French 
-or Portuguefe Chriftian. Purity of manners is 
therefore independent of purity of doctrines. ‘The 
Pagan religion, with regard to its morality, was 
founded, like every other, on what they. call the 
law of nature. With regard to its theologic or 
mythologic part, it was not very edifying. We 
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cannot read the hiftory of Jupiter and his loves, 
and efpecially the treatment of his father Saturn, 
without allowing that the gods did not preach 
virtue by example. Yet Greece and ancient Rome 
abounded in heroes and virtuous citizens; while 
modern Greece and Rome produce, like Brazil 
and Mexico, none but vile flothful wretches, 
without talents, virtue, or induftry. i Now if, 
fince the eitablifhment of Chriftianity in the mo- 
narchies of Europe, the fovereigns have not been 
more valiant or intelligent; if the people have not 
had more knowledge and humanity; if the num- 
ber of patriots has not been in any degree aug- 
mented;' of what ufe, then, are religions? Why 
place, then, fo much importance in the belief of 
certain revelations, that are frequently conteft- 
able, and always contefted? What does the hi- 
ftory of religions teach us? That they have every 
where lighted up the torch of intolerance, ftrew- 
ed the plains with carcafes, embrued the fields 
with blood, burned cities, and laid wafte empires; 
but that they have never made men better. Their 
goodnefs is the work of the laws. Punifhment 
and contempt reftrain vice: Religion regulates our 
belief, and the laws our manners and our virtues. 
What is it that’ diftinguifhes the Chriftian from 
the Jew, "the Guebar, and the Muflulman? Is it 
an equity, a:courage, an humanity,.a beneficence, 
particular to one and not known to the others ? 
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No; they are known by their feveral. profefions 
of faith. 

Let not, therefore, honefty be’ ever confound- 
ed with orthodoxy. In every country the or- 
thodox is he that believes fuch particular doc- 
trines; and throughout the whole earth, the vir- 
tuous man is he that does fuch actions as- are hu- 
mane, and conformable to the general imtereft. 
The evils that arife from falfe religions are real; 
the good imaginary. Of what ufe, in fad, can 
they be? Their precepts are either contrary, or 
conformable, to: the law of nature; that is, to 
what mature reafon di€tates to focieties for their 
greateft happinefs. In the firft cafe, the! precepts 
of fuch religion muft be rejected as contrary to 
the public welfare. In the fecond, they muft be 
admitted. But then, of what ufe- is a religion 
which teaches nothing that found fenfe does not 
teach without it? The precepts of reafon, it may 
be faid, when confecrated by a revelation, will at 
leaft appear more refpeCtable. Yes, in the firft 
moments of fervor; for then maxims believed to 
be true, becaufe they are fuppofed to be revealed, 
act more forcibly on the imagination: but that 
enthufiaftic fpirit is foon diflipated. A revelation 
merely from its being uncertain and conteftable, 
far from fortifying the demonftration of ~ moral 
principle, muft, in time, obfcure its evidence. 
Truth and falfehood are two heterogeneous be- 
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ings: They never go together. Befide, all men 
are not actuated by religion; all have not faith. 
An honeft man will always obey his reafon in 
preference to revelation; for it is, he will fay, 
more certain that God is the author of human 
reafon, that is, of the faculty in man of diltin- 
guifhing the true from the falfe, than that he is 
the author of any particular book. It is more cri- 
minal in the eyes of a wife man to deny our own 
reafon, than to deny any revelation whatever. 
The conduct of men and nations is rarely confift- 
ent with their belief, or even their fpeculative 
principles. Duelling was for a long time fafhion- 
able in Europe, efpecially in France. Religion 
forbade it, yet they fought every day. Luxury 
has fince foftened the manners of the French: 
Duelling is punifhed with death. The delinquents 
are almoft all obliged to fly their country. There 
is no longer any duelling. From whence arifes the 
prefent fecurity of Paris? From the devotion of 
its inhabitants? No; but from the regularity and 
vigilance of the police. ` The Parifians of the laft 
age were more devout and greater thieves. Vir- 
tue, therefore, is the work of the laws and not of 
religion.—Suppofe we would increafe the number 
of thieves, what muft be done?) Augment the 
taxes and the wants of the people; oblige every 
tradefman to travel with a purfe of gold; place 
fewer patroles on the highways; and, laftly, 
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abolifh the punifhment for robbery. We fhould 
then foon fee impunity multiply tranfgreflions. It 
is not, therefore, on the truth of a revelation, or 
the purity of a worfhip, but folely on the fagacity 
or abfurdity of the laws, that the virtues or vices 
of the citizens depend. In fhort, it is reafon im- 
proved by-experience, that alone can demonttrate 
to nations the interefts they have to be juft, hu- 
mane, and faithful-to their promifes. Superfti- 
tion does not in this cafe produce the effeéts of 
reafon. The religious fyftem deftroys all propor- 
tion between the rewards decreed for the actions 
of men, and. the utility. of thofe actions to the 
public. - HELVETIUS. 


Tur InrLvence oF RELIGIOUS Prine 
CIPLES ON THE CONDUCT oF MANKIND. 


IT is certain,-from experience, that the {mall- 
eft grain of natural honefty and. benevolence has 
more effect on mens condu¢t, than the moft pom- 
pous views fuggefted by theological theories and 
fy{tems.—A man’s natural inclination works in- 
ceflantly upon him; it-is for-ever prefent to the 
mind; and mingles itfelf with every,view and cone 
fideration: Whereas, religious. motives, where 
they act at all, operate only by ftarts and bounds; 
and it is fcarcely poffible for them to become al- 
together habitual to the. mind.—Another advan- 
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tage of inclination, it engages on its fide all the 
wit'and ingenuity of the mind; ‘and when fet in 
oppofition to religious principles, feeks every me- 
thod and art of eluding them: in which it is al- 
moft always fuccefsful.—Who can explain the 
heart of man, or account for thofe ftrange falvos 
and excufes with which people fatisfy themfelves 
when they follow their inclinations in oppofition 
to their religious duty? This is well underftood 
in the world; and noné but fools ever repofe lefs 
truft in a man, becaufe they hear, that, from ftudy 
and philofophy, he has entertained fome fpecula- 
tive doubts with regard to theological fubjects.— 
And when we have to do with a man who makes 
a great profeflion of religion and devotion, has 
this any other effect upon feveral, who pafs for 
prudent, than to put them on their guard, left 
they be cheated and deceived by him? We muit 
further confider, that philofophers, who cultivate 
reafon and reflection, ftand in lefs need of fuch 
motives to keep them under the reftraint of mo- 
rals: and that the vulgar, who alone may need 
them, are utterly incapable of fo pure a religion 
as reprefents the Deity to be pleafed with no- 
thing but virtue’ in human behaviour.—The re- 
commendations to the Divinity are generally fup- 
pofed to be either frivolous obfervances, or vap- 
turous ecitafies, or a bigotted credulity.— We 
need not run back into antiquity, or wander into 
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remote regions, to find inftances of this degene- 
racy.—Amongit ourfelves, fome have been guilty 
of that atrocioufnefs unknown to the Grecian and 
Egyptian fuper{titions, of declaiming, in exprefs + 
terms, againft morality 5: and reprefenting itias a 
fure forfeiture of the divine favour, ifthe leaft 
truft or reliance be laid upon it:. But eventhough 
fuperftition or enthufiafm fhould not put itfelf in 
direct oppofition to- morality,. the very diverting 
of the attention, the raifing up'a ‘mew and frivo- 
lous fpecies of merit, the prepofterous diftribu- 
tion which it makes of praife and blame, muft 
have the moft pernicious confequences, and weak- 
en extremely mens attachment to the natural mo- 
tives of juftice and humanity. Such a principle 
of action likewife, not being any of the familiar 
motives of human condu, acts only by intervals 
on the temper; and mutt be roufed by continual 
efforts, in order to render the pious zealot fatis- 
fied with his own condu@, and make him fulfil 
his devotional tafk.—Many religious exercifes arc 
entered into with feeming fervour, where the 
heart at the time feels cold and languid: A: habit 
of diffimulation is by degrees contracted; and fraud 
and falfehood become the predominant principle. 
—Hence the reafon of that vulgar obfervation, 
That the higheft zeal in religion and the deepeft 
hypocrify, fo far from being inconfiftent, are of- 
ten, or commonly united in the fame individual 
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character.—The fteady attention alone tofo im= 
portant an intereft as that of eternal ialvation, is 
apt to extinguifh the benevolent affections, and 
beget a narrow, contracted felfifhnefs. And when 
fuch a temper is encouraged, it eafily eludes. all 
the general precepts of charity and benevolence. 

Thus the motives:of vulgar fuperftition have 
no great influence on general conduét;_nor is their 
operation very favourable to morality, in the in- 
{tances where they predominate. - 


HUME.’ 


Tar Srsre or RELIGION in PENsYL- 
FANIA. ` 


IN Penfylvania there is no religion eftablifhed 
by government: each one adopts that he likes beft 
The prieft is no charge to the flate.- The indivi- 
duals provide them as they find it convenient, and 
tax themfelves accordingly... The prieft' is there, 
like the merchant, ‘maintained at the expence of 
the confumer. He who has no priet, and con- 
fumes no part of the commodity he deals in, pays 
no part of his expence. Penfylvania is a proper 
model for other nations, 
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Toe RELIGIONS of THE ANCIENTS. 


` 


WHEN we confider the compound nature of 
man, neither a merely fenfitive being, nor yet a 
merely intelleCtual or moral agent; it will afford 
no fmall entertainment to let our thoughts wan- 
der over the various ways that the different reli-- 
gions of the Greeks, Romans, and other nations 
of antiquity, were calculated to act upon and oc- 
cupy all the fenfes and the imagination, as well as 
the underftanding, of the people. Even the an- 
cient Jewith religion was not ill conftrudted for 
this purpofe, by its pompous and magnificent 
feafts, its mufic, its facrifices, its numerous cere- 
monies, and their frequency. ‘The ancients feem 
to have grounded themfelves upon a perfuafion, 
that all this external of things, this feafting, and: 
occupation of the fenfes, was indifpenfably necef- 
fary for the bulk of mankind; whofe fituations in 
life utterly difqualified them for philofophy, fub- 
tile calculations and dedu€tions; and who could 
be but little affe€ted, and that but for a very fhort 
time, by any fet of abftract fpeculative opinions, 
_ which, by defpifing the toys and puppet-fhow 
work of fuperftition and weaknefs, would leave 
nothing to amufe the weak and ignorant, who are 
very numerous, and not always confined to the 
lower clafs. ‘Their religions were accordingly con- 
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ftructed in fuch a manner, as to afford a fort of ge- 
neral purfuit and occupation, which grew up with 
every man, at the fame time as he was purfuing 
his particular avocation: of life; and thofe who 
were difappoimted in thefe particular purfuits, 
found an afylum and refource in the matrer with 
which religion was amply ftored, and with which 
they could fill up the vacuity of their minds, thus 
fickened and forfaken by its other profpeéts. 
* 


ei 


UniversaL RELIGION. 


AN univerfal religion cannot be founded but 
on principles eternal and invariable, that are 
drawn from the nature of man and things; and 
that, like the propofitions of geometry, are ca- 
pable of the moft rigorous demonftration. Are 
there fuch principles, and can they be equally ad- 
apted to all nations? Yes, doubtlefs: or if they 
vary, it will be only in fome of their applications 
to thofe different countries where chance has pla- 
ced the different nations. Heaven requires that 
man by his reafon fhould co-operate to his own 
happinefs, and. that of the numerous focieties of 
the earth. 

God. has faid to man, I have created thee, I 
have given thee fenfations, memory, and confe- 
quently reafon.. It. is my will that thy reafon, 
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fharpened at firit by want, and afterward enlight- 
ened by experience, fhall provide thee food, teach 
thee to cultivate the land, to improve the inftru- 
ments of labour, of agriculture; in a word, of all 
the fciences of the firft neceffity. It is alfo my 
will, that by cultivating this fame reafon, thou 
mayeft come to the knowledge of my moral will; 
that is, of thy duties towards fociety, of the means 
of maintaining order, and, laftly, of the beft le- 
giflation poflible. 
_ ‘This is the only natural religion to which man- 
kind fhould elevate their minds, that only which 
can become univerfal, that which is alone worthy 
of God, which is marked with his feal, and that 
of the truth. All others mutt bear the impref- 
fion of man, of fraud and falfehood. The will of 
God, juft and good, is, that the children of the 
earth fhould be happy, and enjoy every pleafure 
compatible with the public welfare. 
HELVETIUS. 


In RELIGIOUS Optnrons every MAN 
THINKS HIMSELF RIGHT. 


_ WE meet every day with people fo dceptical 
with regard to hiftory, that they affert it impof- 
fible for:any nation ever to believe fuch abfurd 
principles as thofe of Greek and Egyptian Pa- 
ganifm: and at the fame time fo dogmatical with 
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regard to religion, that they think the fame abfur- 

dities are to be found in no other communion. 

Cambyfes entertained like prejudices, and very im- 
pioufly ridiculed, and even wounded, Apis, the 
great god of the Egyptians, who appeared to his 
profane fenfes nothing but a large {potted bull. 

But Herodotus judicioufly afcribes this fally of 

pafon to a real madnefs or diforder of the brain. 
Otherwife, fays the hiftorian, he never would 

have openly affronted any eftablifhed worfhip. 

‘For on that head, continues he, every nation 
are beft fatisfied with their own, and-think they 

have the advantage over every other nation.—It 

muft be allowed that the Roman Catholics are a 

very learned feét; and that no one communion, 

but that of the church of England, can difpute 

their being the moft learned of all the Chriftian 

churches: yet Averroes, the famous Arabian, 

who, no doubt, had heard of the Egyptian fu- 

perftitions, declares, that of all religions, the 

moft abfurd and nonfenfical is that, whofe votaries 

eat, after having created, ‘their deity.—There is, 

indeed, no tenet in all Pagani{m, which can give 

fo fair a {cope to ridicule as this of the real pre- 

fence. It is fo abfurd, that it eludes the force 

of all arguments. But to thefe doctrines we are 

fo accuftomed, that we never wonder at them; 

though in a future age, it will probably become 

dificult to perfuade fome nations that any human 
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two-legged creature could ever embrace fuch prin- 
ciples. And it is a thoufand to one but thefe 
mations themfelves fhall have fomething full as 
abfurd in their own creed, to which they will 
give a moft implicite and moft religious affent.— 
I lodged once at Paris, in the fame hotel with an 
ambaffador from Tunis, who, having paffed fome 
years at London, was returning home that way. 
One day I obierved his Moorith excellency divert- 
ing himfelf under the porch with furveying the 
fplendid equipages that drove along; when there 
chanced to pafs that way fome Capuchin friars, 
who had never feen a Turk; as he, on his part, 
though accuftomed to the European dreffes, had 
never feen the grotefque figure of a Capuchin: 
and there is no exprefling the mutual admiration 
with which they infpired each other. Had the 
chaplain of the embafly entered into a difpute 
with thefe Francifcans, their reciprocal furprife 
had been of the fame nature. Thus all mankind 
{tand ftaring at one another; and there is no 
beating it out of their heads, that the turban of 
the African is not juft as good or as bad a fafhion 
as the cowl of the European. He is a very honeft 
man, faid the prince of Sallee, {peaking of De 
Ruyter; zź is a pity he were a Chriftian.—How 
can you worfhip leeks and onions? we fhall fup- 
pofe a Sorbonnifi to fay to a prieft of Sais. If we 
worthip them, replies the latter, at leat we do 
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not eat them at the fame time. But what ftrange 
objects of adoration are cats and monkies? fays 
the learned doctor. They are at leaft as good 
as the relicts and rotten bones of martyrs, an- 
fwers his no lefs learned antagonift. Are you 
mad, infifts the Catholic, to cut one another’s 
throats about the preference of a cabbage or cu- 
cumber ? Yes, fays the Pagan, I allow it, if you 
will confefs that thofe are {till madder, who 
fight about the preference among volumes of fo- 
phiftry, ten thoufand of which are not equal in 
value to one cabbage or cucumber. 

Every by-ftander will eatily judge (but unfor- 
tunately the by-ftanders are few), that if nothing 
more were requilite to eftablifh any popular fyftem, 
but expofing the abrurdities of other fyitems, 
every votary of every fuperftition could give a 
fuflicient reafon for his blind and bigotted attach- 
ment to the principles in which he has been 
educated. It is with our religion, as with our 
watches; thofe of others go either too falt or too 
flow, ours only gives the true hour of the day. 


Hu Me. 


ABSURDITY ESSENTIAL TO POPULAR RELI- 
GIONS. 


PopuLar theology, efpecially the {cholattic, 
has akind of appetite for abfurdity and contradic- 
‘i tion. 
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tion. If that theology went not beyond reafon 
and common fenfe, her doctrines would appear 
too eafy and familiar. Amazement muft of 
neceility be raifed; myftery affected; darknels 
and obfcurity fought after; and a foundation of 
merit afforded the devout votaries who defire 
an opportunity of fubduing their rebellious rea- 
fon.—Ecclefiaftical hiftory fufficiently confirms 
thefe reflections. -When a controver[y is {tarted, 
fome people pretend always with certainty to fore- 
tel the ifue. Whichever opinion, fay they, is 
molt contrary to plain fenfe, is fure to prevail; 
even where the general intercit of the fyf{tem re- 
quires not that decifion. ‘Though the reproach 
of herefy for fome time be bandied about among 
the difputants, it always refts at laft on the nde 
of reafon. Any one, it is pretended, that has 
but learning enough of this kind to know the de- 
finition of Arian, Pelagian, Eraftian, Socinian, 
Sabellian, Eutychian, Neitorian, Monothelite, &c. 
not to menticn Proteftants, whofe fate is yet un- 
certain, will be convinced of the truth of this 
obfervation.—To oppofe the torrent of fcholaitic 
religion by fuch feeble maxims as thefe, ‘That it 
is impeffible for thz fame thing to he and not to be, 
that the wholeis greater than a part, that twoand 
three make five, is pretending to ftop the ocean 
with a bullrufh. Will you fet up profane rea- 
fon againft facred myftery? No punithment is 
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great enough for your impiety. And the fame 
fres which were kindled for heretics, will ferve 
alfo for the deftru€tion of philofophers. 

Hume. 


THE BAD INFLUENCE OF MOST POPULAR RE- 
LIGIONS on Moratiry. 


IT is certain, that, in every religion, how- 
ever fublime the verbal definition which it gives 
of its divinity, many of the votaries, perhaps the 
greater number, will ftill feek the Divine favour, 
not by virtue and good morals, which alone can 
be acceptable to a perfect Being, but either by 
frivolous obfervances, by intemperate zeal, by 
rapturous ecftafies, or by the belief of myfterious 
and abfurd opinions. The leaft part of the Sadder, 
as well as the Pentateuch, confifts in precepts 
of morality; and we may be affured always, that 
that part was alfo the leaft obferved and regarded. 
When the old Romans were attacked with a pef- 
tilence, they never afcribed their fufferings to 
their vices, or dreamed of repentance and amend- 
ment. They never thought that they were the 
general robbers of the world, whofe ambition and 
avarice made defolate the earth, and reduced 
opulent nations to want and beggary. They only 
created a dictator clavis figende caufa, in order 
to drive a nail into a door; and by that means, 

they 
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they thought that they had fufficiently appeafed 
their incenfed deity. —If we fhould fuppofe, what 
feldom happens, that a popular religion were 
found, in which it was exprefsly declared, that 
nothing but morality could gain the Divine fa- 
vour; if an order of priefts were inflituted to 
inculcate this opinion, in daily fermons, and with 
all the arts of perfuafion; yet fo inveterate are 
the people’s prejudices, that, for want of fome 
other fuperftition, they would make the very at- 
tendance on thofe fermons the “effentials of reli- 
gion, rather than place them in virtue and good 
morals. The fublime prologue of Zaleucus’s laws 
infpired not the Locrians, fo far as we can learn, 
with any founder notions of the meafures of ac- 
ceptance with the Deity than were familiar to the 
other Greeks. 

This obfervation, then, holds univerfally: but 
{till one may be at fome lofs to account for it. It 
is not fufhcient to obferve, that the people every 
where degrade their deities into a fimilitude 
with themfelves. ‘This will not remove the dif- 
ficulty.. For there is no man fo ftupid, as that, 
judging by his naturals reafon, he would not 
efteem virtue and honefty the moft valuable qua- 
lities which any perfon couid poffefs. Why net 
afcribe the fame fentiment to his deity? Why not 
maxe all religion, or the chief part of it, to.confift 
in thefe attainments ?—Nor is it fatisfa€tory to 

Ta i fay, 
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fay, that the practice of morality is more dif- 
ficult than that of fuperftition; and is therefore 
rejected. For, not to mention the exceffive pe- 
nances of the Brachmans and Talapoins, it is 
certain, that the Rhamadan of the Turks, the 
four lents of the Mufcovites, and the aufterities 
of fome Roman Catholics, muft be more fevere 
than the practice of any moral duty, even to the 
moft vicious and depraved of mankind. In fhort, 
all virtues, when men are reconciled to it by ever 
fo little practice, 1s agreeable. All fuperftition 
is for ever odious and burdenfome.—Perhaps 
the following account may be received as a true 
folution of the difficulty. The duties which a 
man performs as a friend or parent, feem merely 
owing to his benefactor or children; nor can he 
be wannting to thefe duties, without breaking 
through all the ties of nature and morality. A 
ftrong inclination may prompt him to the perfor- 
mance: a fentiment of order and moral beauty 
joins its force to thefe natural ties: and the whole 
man, if truly virtuous, is drawn to his duty with- 
out any effort or endeavour. Even with regard 
to the virtues which are more auftere, and more 
founded on reflection, fuch as public fpirit, filial 
duty, temperance, or integrity; the moral obli- 
gation, in our apprehenfion, removes all pretence 
to religious merit; and the virtuous conduct is 
deemed no more than what we owe to fociety 

and 
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and ourfelves. In all this a fuperftitious man 
finds nothing which he has properly performed 
for the fake of his Deity, or which can peculiazly 
recommend him to the Divine favour and pro- 
tection. He confiders not, that the moft genuine 
method of ferving the Divinity is by promoting 
the happinefs of his creatures. He ftill looks out 
for fome more immediate fervice of the Supreme 
Being, in order to allay thofe terrors with which 
he is haunted. And any practice, recommended 
to him, which either ferves to no purpofe in 
life, or offers the ftrongeft violence to his natural 
inclinations; that practice he will more readily 
embrace, on account of thofe very circumftances 
which fhould make him abfolutely reject it. It 
feems the more purely religious, becaufe it pro- 
ceeds from no mixture of any other motive or 
confideration ; and if, for its fake, he facrifices 
much of his eafe and quiet, his claim of merit 
appears ftill to rife upon him in proportion to 
the zeal and devotion which he difcovers. In re- 
{toring a loan, or paying a debt, his Divinity is 
nowife beholden to him; becaufe thefe acts of 
juftice are what he was bound to perform, and 
what many would have performed, were there no 
God in the univerfe. But if he faft a day, or 
give himfelf a found whipping; this has a dire€t 
reference, in his opinion, to the fervice of God. 
No other motives could engage him to fuch au- 

{terities. 
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{terities.—Hence the greateft crimes have beet 
found, in mary inftances, compatible with a 
fuper{titious piety and devotion. Hence it is juftly 
regarded as unfafe to draw any certain inference 
in favour of a man’s morals from the fervour or 
ftri€tnels of his religious excercifes, even though 
he himfelf believes them fincere. The greateft 
‘and trueft zeal gives us no fecurity againft hy- 
pocrily. Hu ME. 


BARBARITY AND CAPRICE, ATTRIBUTES OF 
THE DEITY IN PoPpULAR RELIGIONS. 


BARBARITY and caprice; thefe qualities, how- 
ever nominally difguifed, we may univerfally ob- 
ferve, form the ruling character of the Deity in 
popular religions. How is the Deity disfigured in 
our reprefentations of him! What abfurdity and 
immorality are attributed to him! How much 
is he degraded even below the character, which 
we fhould naturally, im common life, afcribe to a 
man of fenfe and virtue. Even priefts, initead of 
correcting thefe depraved ideas of mankind, have 
often been found ready to fofter and encourage 
them. The more tremendous the Divinity is re- 
prefented, the more tame and fubmiflive do men 
become to his minifters. And the more wnac- 
countable the meafures of acceptance required by 
him, the more neceffary does it become to abandon 

our 
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our natural reafon, and to yield to their ghoftly 
guidance and direction. Thus it may be alloweds 
that the artifices of men aggravate our natural 
infirmities and follies of this kind, but never ori- 
ginally beget them. Their root ftrikes deeper 
into the mind, and {prings from the effential and 
univerfal properties of human nature. After the 
commiflion of crimes, there arife remorfes and 
fecret horrors, which give no reft to the mind, 
but make it have recourfe to religious rites and 
ceremonies as expiations of its offences. What- 
ever weakens or diforders the internal frame, pro- 
motes the interefts of fuperftition. “While we a- 
bandon ourfelves to the natural undifciplined fug- 
geftions of our timid and anxious hearts, every 
kind of barbarity is afcribed to the Supreme 
Being from the terrors with which we are agi- 
tated; and every kind of caprice from the me- 
thods which we embrace in order to appeafe 
him. HuMe. 


THE TERRORS oF RELIGION PREVAIL 
ABOVE ITS COMFORTS. 


IT is allowed that men never have recourfe to 
devotion fo readily as when dejected with grief or 
depreffed with ficknefs. Is not this a proof, that the 
religious {pirit is not fo nearly allied to joy as to 
forrow ? 


Men 
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Men may fometimes find confolation in te- 
ligion when they are afflicted; but it is natural 
to imagine, that they will form a notion of thofe 
unknown beings fuitable to the prefent gloom 
and melancholy of their temper, when they be- 
take themfelves to the contemplation of them. 
Accordingly, we find the tremendous images to 
predominate in all reiagions; and we ourfelves, 
after having employed the moft exalted expref- 
fion in our defcriptions of the Deity, fall into 
the flatteft contradiction, in affirming, that the 
damned are infinitely fupperior in number to the 
elp 

There never was a popular religion which 
reprefented the {tate of departed fouls in fuch a 
light, as would render it eligible for human kiad 
that there fhould be fuch a fate. 'Theve fine mo- 
dels of religion are the mere product of philo- 
fophy. For as death lies between the eye and 
the profpect of futurity, that event is fo fhocking 
to nature, that it mufl throw a gloom on all the 
regions that lie behind it; and fuggeft to the ge- 
nerality of mankind the idea of Cerberus and fu- 
ries, devils and torrents of Hre and brimftone. 

It is true, both fear and hope enter into reli- 
gion; becaufe both thefe paffions, at different 
times, agitate the human mind, and each of 
them forms a fpecies of divinity fuitable to itfelf. 
But when a man is in a cheerful difpofition, he 
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is fit for bufinefs, or company, or entertainment 
of any kind; and he naturally applies himfelf to 
thefe, and. thinks not of religion. When me- 
lancholy and dejected, he has nothing to do but 
brood upon the terrors of the invifible world, 
and to plunge himfelf deeper in aflliGtion. It 
may indeed happen, that after he has in this 
manner engraved the religious opinions deep 
into his thoughts and imagination, there may 
arrive a change of health and circumftances which 
may reftore his good-humour; and raifing cheer- 
ful profpets of futurity, make him run into the 
other extreme of joy and triumph. But ftill it 
muft be acknowledged, that as terror is the pri- 
mary principle of religion, it is the paffion which 
always predominates in it, and admits but of 
dhort intervals of pleafure. 

Not to mention, that thefe fits of exceffive, 
enthufiaflic joy, by exhaufting the fpirits, always 
prepare the way for equal fits of fuperftitious 
terror and dejection; nor is there any ftate of mind 
fo happy as the calm and equable.. But this ftate 
it is impoflible to fupport, where a man thinks 
that he lies in fuch profound darknefs and un- 
certainty, between an eternity of happinefs and 
an eternity of mifery. No wonder that fuch an 
opinion disjoints the ordinary frame of the mind, 
and throws it into the utmoft confufion. And 
though that opinion is feldom fo fteady in its ope- 

ration 
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ration as to influence all the actions; yet it is apt 
to make a confiderable breach in the temper, and 
to produce that gloom and melancholy fo remark- 
able in all devout people. 

Ho Mme. 


REMORSE. 


IS a man without fear and above the law, 
he feels no remorfe from the commiffion of a 
wicked action; provided, however, that he has 
not previoufly contracted a virtuous habit; for 
then he will not purpofe a contrary conduct, 
without feeling an uneafinefs, a fecret inquietude; 
to which is alfo given the name of remorfe. Ex- 
perience tells us, that every action which does 
not expofe us to legal punifhment or to difho- 
nour, is an action performed, in general, with- 
out remorfe. Solon and Plato loved women and 
even boys, and avowed it. Theft was not punifh- 
ed in Sparta; and the :Lacedæmonians robbed 
without remorfe. The Gauls were anciently di- 
vided into a great number of particular focieties, 
that were compofed of about a dozen families; 
the women of which were in common. They 
lived among themfelves without remorfe; but no 
one dared to havea paflion for a woman belonging 
to another fociety: the law forbade it; and re- 
morfe begins where impunity ends. The in- 

I quifitor 
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quifitor can with impunity burn whoever does 
uot think as he does on certain metaphyfical 
points; and it is without remorfe that he gluts 
his vengeance by hideous torments for a mere dif 
ference in opinion. Remorfe, therefore, owes 
its exiftence to the fear of punifhment, or of 
fhame. HELVETIUS: 


REPUTATION. 


WHATEVER indifference we affect to fhow 
for the good opinion of mankind, every one feeks 
for efteem, and believes himfelf more worthy of 
it in proportion as he finds himfelf generally 
efteemed: he confiders the public fuffrage as a 
furety for the high opinion he has of himfelf. 
The pretended contempt, therefore, for reputation, 
and the facrifice faid to be made of it to fortune 
and refleCtion, is always infpired by the defpair 
of rendering ourfelves illuftrious. We boaft of 
what we have, and defpife. what we have not. 
This is the neceflary effeét of pride; and we 
fhould rebel againft it were we not its dupes. 

HELVETIUS. 


4 


RESENTMENT. 


TO render refentment completely commends 
able, the provocation muft firit of all be fuch 
Vou. Ill. + U that 
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that we fhould become contemptible, and be 
expofed to perpetual infults, if we did not in 
fome meafure refent it. Smaller offences are 
always better neglected ; nor is there any thing 
more defpicable than that froward and captious 
humour which takes fire upon every flight occas 
fion of quarrel. We fhould refent more from 
a fenfe of the propriety of refeftment, from a 
fenfe that mankind expect and require it of us, 
than becaufe we feel in ourfelves the furies of 
that difagreeable paflior. There is no paffion 
of which the human mind is capable, concerning 

whofe jiiftiefs we ought to be fo doubtful; con- 
cerning whofe indulgence we ought fo carefully 
to confult otr natural fenfe of propriety; or fo 
diligently to confider what will be the fentiments 
of the cool arid impartial fpectator. Magnanimi- 
ty, or a regardto maintain otir own rank and dig- 
nity in fociety, is the only motive which can en- 
noble the expreffions of this difagreeable paflion. 
This motive muit characterife our whole ftyle 
and deportment. Thefe muft be plain, open, 
and direct 5 determined without pofitivenefs, and 
elevated without infolence; not only free from 
etulance and low feurrility, but generous, can- 
did, and full of all proper regards, even for the 
perfon who has offended us. It muft appear, in 
thort, from our whole manner, without our la- 
douring affectedly to exprefs it, that paffion has 
not 
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not extinguifhed our humanity; and that if we 
yield to the dictates of revenge, it is with reluc- 
tance, from neceffity, and in confequence of 
great and repeated provocations. When refent- 
ment is guarded and qualified in this manner, it 
may be admitted, it is even generous and noble; 
_ an oppofite conduct would be mean-fpiritednels. 

A. SMITH, 


REVELATION. 


THERE is one fort of propofitions that chal- 
lenge the higheft degree of our affent upon bare 
teftimony, whether the thing propofed agree or 
difagree with common experience and the ordi- 
nary courfe of things, or no. The reafon whereof 
is, becaufe the teftimony is of fuch an one as can- 
not deceive nor be deceived; and that is, of God 
himfelf. This carries with it an affurance beyond 
doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is called 
by a peculiar name, revelation; and our affent to 
to it, faith; which as abfolutely determines our 
minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as 
eur knowledge itfelf; and we may as weil doubt 
of our own being, as we can whether any revela- 
tion from God be true. So that faith is a fettled 
and fure principle of affent and affurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for doubt or hefitation. 
Only we muft be fure that it be a divine revela- 
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tion, and that we underftood it right; elfe we 
{hall expofe ourfelves to all the extravagancy of 
enthufiafm, and all the error of wrong principles, 
if we-have faith and affurance in what is not di- 
vine revelation. And therefore, in thofe cafes, 
our affent can be rationally no higher than the 
evidence of its being a revelation, and that this 
is the meaning of the expreffions it is delivered 
in. If the evidence cf its being a revelation, or 
that this is its true fenfe, be only on probable 
proofs, our affent can reach no higher than an 
affurance or diffidence, arifing from the more or 
lefs apparent probability of the proofs. 

Locke. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


IF revelation be as liable to be mifunderftood 
as arguments drawn from reafon, it is no furer 
guide to mankind. If it need reafon’s affiftance 
to explain it, itis weaker. If it do not open our 
underftandings, fo as to make us argue more 
clearly and on better grounds, it is not a greater 
light. If it confound reafon, it can never pro- 
duce rational conviction. If it have not plainly 
the advantage of reafon, when compared with 
that alone, it is not fuperior to reafon; or if rea- 
fon have the advantage of revelation, when com- 
pared, revelation ‘is inferior to reafon. If we can 

know 
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know nothing truly by revelation without reafon, | 
revelation is no true light at all. Revelation 
muft be entirely true, perfe€tly plain and eafy 
to be underftood ; intrinfically pure, juft, confit- 
ent, and harmonious: its precepts and doctrines 
muk all tend to make men wifer, better, and 
happier: without thefe qualifications, it wants 
the proofs of a divine original; it feems to be 
given in vain, and cannot be the revelation of 
perfect wifdom: and men of fenfe, devoid of the 
prejudices of education, will conclude it to be no 
extraordinary light; and that nothing more is ne- 
ceffary to dire&t the faith and practice of man- 
kind, than adhering in judgment to reafon only, 
freed from all enthufiafm and impofture; and; 
in practice, to virtue alone, freed from ail fu- 
perftition, ee 


REVELATION NOT ADMISsIBLe AGAINST 
REASON. 


IN propofitions whofe certainty is built upon 
the clear perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of our ideas, attained either by immediate 
intuition, as in felf-evident propofitions, or by 
evident deduétions of reafon in demonftrations, 
we need not the afliftance of revelation, as neccf- 
fary to gain our affent, and introduce them into 
our minds; becaufe the natural ways of know- 
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ledge could fettle them there, or had done it al- 
ready; which is the greateft affurance we can 
potlibly have of any thing, unlefs where God im- 
mediately reveals it to us; and there, too, our 
affurance can be no greater than our knowledge 
is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet no- 
thing, I think, can, under that title, fhake or 
over-rule plain knowledge, or rationally prevail 
with any man to admit it for true, in a direct 
contradiction to the clear evidence of his own 
underftanding. For fince no evidence of our 
own faculties, by which we receive fuch revela- 
tions, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our 
intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a 
truth any thing that is directly contrary to our 
elear and diftinét knowledge: v. g. the ideas of 
one body and one place do fo clearly agree, and 
the mind has fo evident a perception of their 
agreement, that we can never affent to a propofi- 
tion'that affirms the fame body to be in two di- 
ftant places at once, however it fhould pretend to 
the authority of a divine revelation: fince the evi- 
dence, firft, that we deceive not ourfelves in afcri- 
bing it to God, fecondly, that we underftand it 
right, can never be fo great as the evidence of 
our own intuitive knowledge, whereby we dif- 
cern it impoflible for the fame body to be in two 
places at once. And therefore no propofition can 
be received for divine revelation, or obtain the af- 

fent 
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fent due to all fuch, if it be contradiCtory to our 
clear intuitive knowledge; becaufe this would be 
to fubvert the principles and foundations of all 
knowledge, evidence, and affent whatfoever ; and 
there would be left no difference between truth 
and falfehood, no meafures of credible and incre- 
dible in the world, if doubtful propofitions fhall 
take place before felf-evident ; and what we cer- 
tainly know, give way to what we may poflibly be 
miftaken in. In propofitions, therefore, contrary 
to the clear perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of any of our ideas, it will be in vain 
to urge them as matters of faith. ‘They cannot 
move our affent, under that or any other title 
whatfoever. For faith can never convince us of 
any thing that contradicts our knowledge: be- 
caufe though faith be founded on the teftimony 
of God (who cannot lie) revealing any propofi- 
tion to us; yet we cannot have an aflurance of 
the truth of its being a divine revelation, greater 
than our knowledge; fince the whole ftrength of 
the certainty depends upon ourknowledge that God 
revealed it; which, in this cafe, where the pro- 
pofition fuppofed revealed contradicts our know- 
ledge or reafon, will always have this objeCtion 
hanging to it, viz. that we cannot tell how to 
conceive that to come from God, the bountiful 
Author of our Being, which, if received for true, 
muft overturn all the principles and foundations 

of 
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of knowledge he has given us, render all our fa- 
culties ufelefs, wholly deftroy the moft excellent 
part of his workmanfhip, our underftandin gs, and 
put a man in a condition wherein he will have 
lefs light, lefs conduct, than the beaft that pe- 
rifheth. Yor if the mind of man can never have 
a clearer (and perhaps not fo clear) evidence of 
any thing to be a divine revelation, as it has of 
the principles of its own reafon, it can never have 
a ground to quit the clear evidence of its reafon, 
to give a place to a propofition whofe revelation 
has not a greater evidence than thofe principles 
have. 

Thus far a man has ufe of reafon, and ought 
to hearken ‘to it, even in immediate and original 
revelation, where it is fuppofed to be made to 
himfelf: but to all thofe who pretend not to im- 
mediate revelation, but are required to pay obe- 
dience and to receive the truths revealed to others, 
which, by the tradition of writings or word of 
mouth, are conveyed down to them; reafon has 
a great deal more to do, and is that only which 
can induce us to receive them. For matter of 
faith being only divine revelation, and nothing 

t elfe, faith, as we ufe the word, (called commonly 
divine faith), has to do with no-propofitions but 
thofe which are fuppofed to be divinely revealed. 
So that I do not fee how thofe who make revela- 
tion alone the fele cbject of faith, can fay, that it 
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is 2 matter of faith, and not of reafon, to believe 
that fuch or fuch a propofition, to be found in 
fuch or fuch a book, is of divine infpiration; un- 
lefs it be revealed, that that propofition, or all in 
that book, was communicated by divine infpira- 
tion. Without fuch a revelation, the believing 
or not believing that propofition’or book to be of 
divine authority, can never be matter of faith, 
but matter of reafon; and fuch as I muft come to 
an affent to only by the ufe of my reafon; which 
can never require or enable me to believe that 
which is contrary to itfelf: it being impofhible for 
reafon ever to procure any affent to that which to 
itfelf appears unreafonable. 

In all things therefore, where we have clear 
evidence from our ideas, and thofe principles of 
knowledge I have above mentioned, reafon is the 
proper judge; and revelation, though it may in 
confenting with it confirm its dictates, yet cannot 
in fuch cafes invalidate its decrees: nor can we 
be obliged, where we have the clear and evident 
fentence of reafon, to quit it for the contrary 
opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of 
faith; which can have no authority againft the 
plain and clear dictates of reafon. 
Locke. 
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Tue revenues of the ftate are facred; it is not 
only the moft infamous theft, but actual treafon, 
to mifapply them or pervert them from their oris 
ginal deftination. It refleéts a great didhonour on 
Rome, that the integrity of Cato the cenfor was 
fomething fo very remarkable; and that an empe- 
ror, on rewarding the talents of a finger with a 
few crowns, thought it neceflary to obferve, that 
the money came from his own private purfe, and 
not from the publictreafury. But if we find few 
Galbas, where fhall we dook for a Cato? For 
when vice is no longer difhonourable, what chiefs 
will be {o fcrupulous as to abftain from touching 
the public revenues left to their diferetion, and 
even not to affect in time to confound their own 
expenfive and fcandalous diffipations with the 
glory of the ftate, and the means of extending 
their own influence with that of augmenting its 
power?’ It is particularly with regard to this de- 
licate part of the adminiftration that virtue alone 
is the only efficacious inftrument, and that the 
integrity of the minilter is the only rein capable 
of reftraining his avarice. Books of accounts, 
inftead of ferving to expofe frauds, tend only to 
conceal them; for prudence is never fo ready to 
conceive new precautions as knavery is to elude 
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them. Never mind account-books and papers; 
therefore; bit place the mariagement of the fiż 
nances in honeft hands: this is the only way to 
have them well employed, however they are ace 
counted for. Rousseau: 


REVENUES or THE CHURCH. 


THE revenue of every eftablifhed church, fuch 
parts of it excepted as may arife from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, of the general revenue of the ftate, which 
is thus diverted to a purpofe very different from 
the defence of the ftate. The tithe, for example, 
is a real land-tax, which puts it out of the power 
of the proprietors of land to contribute fo largely 
towards the defence of the ftate as they other- 
wife might be able to do. The rent of land, 
however, is, according to fome, the fole fund, 
and, according to others, the principal fund, from 
which, in all great monarchies, the exigences of 
the ftate muf be ultimately fupplied. The more 
of this fund that is given to the church, the lefs, 
it is evident, can be {pared to the ftate. It may 
be laid down as a certain maxim, that, all other 
things being fuppofed equal, the richer the church, 
the poorer muft neceffarily be, either the fove- 
teign on the one hand, or the people on the other; 
and, in all cafes, the lefs able muft the tate be 
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to defend itfelf. In feveral Proteftant countries, 
particularly in all the Proteftant cantons of Swit- 
zerland, the revenue which anciently belonged 
to the Roman-Catholic church, the tithes and 
church-lands, has been found a fund fufficient not 
only to afford competent falaries to the eftablifhed 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no addition, 
all the other expences of the itate. The magi- 
ftrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in parti- 
cular, have accumulated out of the favings from 
this fund a'very large fum, fuppofed to amount 
to feveral millions; part of which is depofited in 
a public treafure, and part is placed at intereft in 
what are called the public funds of the different 
indebted nations of Europe; chiefly in thofe of 
France and Great Britain. What may be the 
amount of the whole expence which the church 
either of Berne or of any other Proteftant can- 
ton, cofts the ftate, I do not pretend to know. 
By a very exact account it appears, that, in 1755, 
the whole revenue of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland, including their glebe or church lands, 
and the rent of their manfes or dwelling-houfes, 
eftimated according to a reafonable valuation, a- 
mounted only to 68,514]. 1s. 5,d. ‘This very 
moderate revenue affords a decent fubfiftence to 
nine hundred and forty-four minifters. ‘The whole 
expence of the church, including what is occa- 
fionally laid out for the building and reparation 
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of churches, and of the manfes of minifters, can- 
not well be fuppofed to exceed eighty or eighty- 
five thoufand pounds a-year. ‘The moft opulent 
church in Chriftendom does not maintain better 
the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devotion,- 
the fpirit of order, regularity, and auftere morals 
in the great body of the people, than this very 
poorly-endowed church of Scotland. All the good 
effets, both civil and religious, which An efta- 
blifhed church can be fuppofed to produce, are 
produced by it as completely as by any other. 
The greater part of the Proteftant churches of 
Switzerland, which in generat are not better en- 
dowed than the church of Scotland, produce thofe 
effects in a {till higher degree. In the greater 
part of the Proteftant cantons, there is nota fingle 
perfon to be found who does not profefs himfelf 
to be of the eftablifhed church. If he profefles 
himfelf to be of any other, indeed, the law ob- 
liges him to leave the canton. But fo fevere, or 
rather indeed fo oppreflive a law, could never 
have been executed in fuch free countries, had. 
not the diligence of the clergy before-hand con- 
verted to the eftablifhed church the whole body 
of the people, with the exception of perhaps a 
few individuals only. In fome parts of Switzer- 
land, accordingly, where, from the accidental u- 
nion of a Proteftant and Roman-Catholic coun- 
try, the converfion has not been fo complete: 
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both religions are not only tolerated, but efta- 
blifhed by law. 
The proper performance of every fervice feems 
to require that its pay or recompence fhould be, 
as exactly as poflible, proportioned to the nature 
of the fervice. If any fervice is very much un~ 
derpaid, it is very apt to fuffer by the meannefs 
and incapacity of the greater part of thofe who 
are employed in it. If it is very much overpaid, 
it is apt to fuffer perhaps {till more by their ne- 
gligence and idlenefs. A man of a large revenue, 
whatever may be his profeffion, thinks he ought 
to live like other men of large revenues; anid to 
fpend a great part of his time in feftivity, in va- 
nity, and in diffipation. But, in a clergyman, 
this train of life not only confumes the time which 
ought to be employed in the duties of his func- 
tion; but in the eyes of the common people de- 
Ntroys almoft entirely that fanctity of character 
which can alone enable him to perform thofe du- 
ties with proper weight and authority. 
A. SMITH. 


‘Tue INHUMANITY OF THE RICH anp 
POWERFUL. 


_. Tue rich and powerful generally pafs for men 
without feeling. In fa&, whether men are natu- 
rally cruel, whenever they can be fo with impu- 
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nity; whether the rich and powerful confider the 
miferies of others as a reproach for their own 
happinefs; or, in fhort, whether they defre to 
be delivered from the importunate requefts of the 
unhappy; it is certain that they almoft conftantly 
treat the miferable with inhumanity. The leaft 
fault a man in ditrefs commits, is a fufficient 
pretence for the rich to refufe him all affiftance : 
chey would have the unhappy entirely perfect. 
Hetverivs, 


RICHES, AND THEIR ENJOYMENT- 


Wiru the greater part of rich people, the chief 
enjoyment of riches confifts in the parade of 
riches, which, in their eyes, is never fo com- 
plete as when they appear to poffefs thofe decifive 
marks of opulence which nobody can poffefs but 
themfelves. In their eyes, the merit of an ob- 
ject, which is in any degree either ufeful or beau- 
tiful, is greatly enhanced by its icarcity, or by 
the great labour which it requires to colle€ any 
confiderable quantity ef it; a labour which no- 
body can afford to pay but themfelves. Such ob- 
jects they are wiiling to purchafe at a higher price 
than things much more beautiful and ufeful, but 
more common. Thefe qualities of utility, beauty, 
and {carcity, are the original foundation of the high 
price of the precious metals, or of the great quan- 
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tity of other goods for which they can every 
where be exchanged. This value was antecedent 
to and independent of their being employed as 
coin, and was the quality which fitted them for 
that employment. ‘That employment, however, 
by occafioning a new demand, and by diminith- 
ing the quantity which could be employed in any 
other way, may have afterwards contributed to 
keep up or increafe their value. 

A. SMITH. 


‘Tur Acauistrion or RICHES, 


TO make a fortune, it requires nothing more 
than a flrongly determined refolution to fucceed 
by patience and boldnefs: perhaps it is the only 
fuccefs which affords no proof of any kind of 
genius; for a genius of intrigue and dexterity is 
not worthy of that name; it is the genius of thofe 
who have no other, and with for none befide. 
It is by making a long and fuccefsful ufe of this 
fo very common a talent, that perfons without 
merit and without name, are able to arrive at very 
large fortunes and confiderable employments. 
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TO deny that there is any evil in the world, 
may be faid as a banter by a Lucullus, full of 
health, and feafting in his faloon with his mi- 
ftrefs ; but only let him look out of the window, 
and he will fee fome unhappy people, and a fever 
will make the great man himfelf fo. 

Lactantius, in his 13th chapter on the Divine 
anger, puts the following words in the mouth of 
Epicurus > * Either God would remove evil out 
« of this world, and cannot; or he can, and will 
« not; or he has neither the power nor will; 
« or, laftly, he has both the power and will. I£ 
« he has the will and not the power, this shows 
« weaknefs, which is contrary to the nature of 
« God: If he has the power and not the will, it 
« is malignity; and this is no lefs contrary to 
«his nature. If he is neither able nor willing, 
« it is both weaknefs and malignity: If he be 
« both willing and able (which alone is confo- 
« nant to the’ nature of God) how came it 
«that there is evil in the world?” To this 
argument Lactantius replies, “ That God wills 
« evil, but that he has given us wifdom for ac- 
«quiring good.” ‘This anfwer muit be allow- 
ed to fall very fhort of the objection; as fup- 
pofing that God, without producing evil, could 
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not have given us wifdom: if fo, our wifdom is a 
dear bargain. 

The origin of evil has ever been an abyfs; the 
bottom of which lies beyond the reach of human 
eyes: and many philofophers, in their perplexity, 
had recourfe to two principles; one good, the 
other evil. Typhon was the evil principle among 
the Egyptians, and Arimanus among the Perfians. 
‘This divinity is well known to have been efpoufed 
by the Manicheans. 

Amidit the abfurdities which fwarm in the 
worid, and may be clafled among its evils, it is 
no flight error to have fuppofed two almighty 
beings ftruggling for the mattery, and making an 
agreement together, like Moliere’s two phyficians, 
Allow me the puke, and I will allow you the 
bleeding. 

Bafilides, from the Platonics, affirmed, fo early 
as the firft century of the church, that God gave 
our world to be made by the loweft angels ; and 
that by their ignorance things are as they are. 
‘This theological fable falls to pieces-before the 
terrible objection, that it is not in the nature of 
an infinitely wife and powerful God to caufe a 
world te be conftructed by ignorant archite&s, 
who know not how to conduc fuch a tafk. 
Simon, aware of this objection, obviates it by 
faying, that the angel who acted as furveyor is 
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damned for his bungling: But this bungling of the 
angel does not mend our cafe. 

Neither does the Grecian ftory of Pandora 
folve the objection any better. The box with all 
evilsin it, and Hope remaining in the bettom, is 
indeed a charming allegory , but this Pandora was: 
made by Vulcan purely to'be revenged of Prome- 
theus, who had formed a man of mud. , 

The Indians are not in any re{pect nearer the 
mark: God, they fay, in creating man gave him 
a drug, by which he was to enjoy perpetual 
health: the man put this. drug on his afs; the 
afs being thirfty,, the ferpent fhowed it the way, 
to a {pring ; and whilft the afs was drinking, the 
ferpent made off with the drug.. 

The Syrians had. a conceit, that the man and the 
woman having been created in the fourth heaven, 
they took a fancy to eat a bit of cake inftead of 
ambrofia their natural regale. Ambrofia per- 
{pired through the pores: but after eating the 
cake, they had a motion to go to {tool; and atked 
an angel the way to the privy. Do you fee, 
faid the angel, yon little planet, fcarce vifible? 
That is the privy of the univerfe,; make the beft 
of your way thither. They marched; and there 
they were left to continue ; and ever fince this our 
world has been what it is. 

But the Syrians know not what to anfwer, 
when they are afked, Why God permitted man to 
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ent of the cake, and why it fhouid be productive 
of fuch dreadful evils to us? 

The hypothefis, That whatever is, is right, is 
‘favoured aud fupported by Bolingbroke, Pope, 
and Shaftfbury. In ‘the treatife of Shaftfbury, 
intitled The Moralift, are thefe words: « Much 
« is alleged in anfwer, to fhow why nature errs, 
« and how fhe came thus impotent and erring 
«from an unerring hand’ But F deny fhe errs— 
« jt is, on the contrary, from this’ order of in- 
« ferior and fuperior things, that we admire the 
« world’s beauty; founded thus on contrarities 3. 
& whilit from fuch various and difagreeing prin- 
«“ ciples an univerfal concord is-eftabiithed.. 

« Thus in the feveral orders ‘of terreftrial forms 
«g refignation is required, a facrifice’ and yielding 
« of natures one to another. ‘Fhe vegetables by 
« their death fuftain the animals; and animal 
« bodies diffcived enrich the earth, and raife again 
« the vegetable world. Numerous infe€s are 
«e reduced again by the fuperior kinds of birds 
«and beaft; and thefe again are checked by 
« man; who im his turn fubmits to ether natures, 
e and refigns his form a facrifice in common to 
«the reft of things. And if in/ natures fo little 
« exalted and pre-eminent above each other, the 
« facrifice of intereft can appear fo jut; how 
«& much more reafonably may ail inferior natures 
“he fubjected to the fuperior nature of the 
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“world! The central powers, which hold the 
« lafting orbs in thew juft poife and movement, 
« muftnot be controlled to fave a fleeting form,and 
s refcue from the precipice a puny animal, whofe 
‘‘ brittle frame, however protected, muft of itfelf 
‘6 fo foon diflolve. The ambient air, the inward 
‘“‘ vapours, the impending meteors, or whatever 
« clle is nutrimental or prefervative of the earth, 
«muft operate én a natural courfe; and other 
«< con{litutions muft fubmit to the good habit and 
« conftitution of the all-fuftaining globe.” 
This hypothefis is not more fatisfatory than the 
others. ‘Cheir whatever is; is right, imports no 
more than that all is directed by immutable laws; 
and who knows not that? Flies are produced to 
be devoured by fpiders, by fwallows, &c. &c. 
We fee aclear and {tated order throughout every 
fpecies of creatures; in fhort, there is order in all 
things. 

Had we no feeling, no objeCtion would lie 
againit fuch a fy{tem: but that is not the point ; 
what we afk is, Whether there are no fenfible 
evils, and whence they have originated? Pepe, in 
his qth epiftle, on Whatever is, is right, fays, 
« There is no evil, or partial evil is univerfal 
« good.” An odd general good, indeed, com- 
pofed cf the gout, the ftone, pains, afflictions, 
crimes, fufferings, death and damnation! 

‘Chis fyftem of, whatever is, is right, reprefents 
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the Author of nature’ merely as powerful; as a’ 
cruel king,- who, if he does but compafs his de- 
figns, is very eafy about the death, diftreffes, and’ 
afhictions of his fubjects. 

Were our fft parents to be driven out of 
paradite, where they were to have lived for ever 
had they not. eaten an apple? Were! they in 
wretchednefs to beget children loaded with a 
variety of wretchednefs, and mrtking others as 
wretched as themfelves ? Were they to undergo 
fuch difeafes ? to feel fuch vexations? to expire 
in pain? and, by way of refrefhment, to be burned. 
through all the ages of eternity ? Will thefe fuf- 
ferings prove, that whatever is, is right ? So very . 
far is the opinion of the beft world poffible from 
being confolatory, that it puzzles thofe very phi- 
lofophers who embrace it; and the queftion of 
good and evil remains an inexplicable chaos to 
candid inquirers. VOLTAIRE» 


OrrGiN or RIGHT anp Dury. 


Traf may be faid to be my duty to do (un- 
derftand political duty) which you (or fome other 
perfon or perfons) have a right to have me made 
to do. T have then a duty towards you: you 
have a right as againft me. What you have a 
right to have me made to do (underftand a 
political right) is that which I am liable, accor- 
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ding to law, upon a requifition made on your 
behalf, to be punifhed for not doing.—I fay pu- 
nifhed: for without the notion of punifhment 
(that is, of pain annexed to an act, and accruing 
on a certain account, and from a certain fource) 
no notion can we have of either right or duty.— 
One may-conceive three forts of duties; -political, 
moral, and religious; correfpondent to the three 
forts of fan@tious by which they are enforced: 
or the fame point of conduét may be a man’s 
duty on thefe three feveral accounts.—Political 
duty is created by panifhment; or at leaft by the 
will of perfons who have punifhment in their 
hands; perfons ftated and certain—political fu- 
periors.— Religious duty is alfo created by punifh- 
ment; by punifhment.expe&ed at the hands of a 
perfon certain—the Supreme Being.— Moral duty 
is created by a kind of motive, which from the 
uncertainty of the perfons to apply it, and of the 
fpecies and degree in which it will be applied, 
has hardly yet got the name of punifhment: by 
various mortifications refulting from the ill-will 
of perfons uncertain and variable—the commu- 
nity in general; thats, fuch individuals of that 
community as'he, whofe duty is in quefticn, fhall 
happen to be connected with.— When in any of 
-thefe three fenfes a: man afferts a point of con- 
duct to be a duty, what he afferts is the exiftence, 
actual or probable, of an external event, viz» of 
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` a punifhment ifluing from one or other of thefe 
fources in confequence of a contravention of the 
duty: an event extrinfic to, and diftinct from, as 
well the conduct of the perfon fpoken of as the 
fentiment of him that fpeaks. If he perfifts in 
afferting it to be a duty, but without meaning it 
fhould be underftood that it is on any of thefe 
three accounts that he looks upon it as fuch, all 
he then aflerts is his own internal fentiment; all 
he means then is, that he feels himfelf pleafed 
or difpleafed at the thoughts of the point of con- 
du€t in queftion, but without being able to tell 
why. J. BENTHAM. 


STANDARD OF RIGHT Anp WRONG. 


Tue different principles fought for in differ- 
ent times by different men as ftandards of right 
and wrong, may be reduced to the following. 

1. The principle of the Monks; or, as it is 
commonly called, Afceticifm, or the Afcetic Prin- 
ciple. See the article Monks. 

2. The principle of fympathy and antipathy. 
See the article SYMPATHY. 

3. The principle of utility. Sce the article 
UTILITY. 

The ¢heological principle ; meaning that prin- 
ciple which profeffes to recur for the ftandard of 
right and wrong to the revealed will of God, 
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more clofely examined, feems to be never any 
thing more or lefs than one or other of the three 
before-mentioned principles, prefenting itfelf un- 
der another fhape. 

The happinefs of the individuals, of whom a 
community is compofed, that is, their pleafures 
and their fecurity, being the end, and the fole end, 
which the legiflator ought to have in view; and 
the fole ftandard, in conformity to which each in- 
dividual ought, as far as depends upon the legi- 
flator, to be made to fafhion his behaviour, [none 
but the principle of utility, as the only one which 
is capable of being conftantly purfued, can be the 
proper ftandard of right and wrong, and the true 
foundation of a wile code of laws. 

J. BENTHAM. 


RIGHT ann WRONG 


Tue various fyftems that have hitherto been 
formed concerning the ftandard of right and wrong, 
may allbe reduced to the principle of fympathy and 
antipathy. One account may ferve for all of them’ 
They confift all of them in fo many contrivances 
for avoiding the obligation of appealing to any ext 
ternal ftandard, and for prevailing upon the read? 
er to accept of the author’s fentiment or opinion 
as a reafon for itfelf. The phrafes dierent, but 
the principle the fame. 

It is curious enough to obferve the varicty of 
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inventions en have hit upon, and the varicty of 
phrafes they have brought forward, in order to 
conceal from the world, and, if poflible, from 
themfelves, this very general, and therefore very 
pardonable, felf-fufliciency. 

1. One man fays, he has a thing made on pur- 
pofe to tell him what is right and what is wrong; 
and that it is called a moral fenfe: and then he 
goes to work at his eafe; and fays, fuch a thing 
is right, and fuch a thing is wrong—Why? « be- 
« caufe my moral fenfe tells me it is.” 

_2. Another man comes and alters the phrafe ; 
leaving out moral, and putting in common, in the 
room of it. He then tells you, that his common 
fenfe teaches him what is right and wrong, as 
furely as the other’s meral fenfe did: meaning, by 
common fenfe, a fenfe of fome kind or other, 
which, he fays, is poffeffed by all mankind; the 
fenfe of thofe, whofe fenfe is not the fame as the 
author’s, being ftruck out of the account as not 
worth taking. ‘This contrivance does better than 
the other: for a moral {enfe being a new thing, 
a man may feel about him a good while without 
being able to find it out; but.common fenfe is as 
oldas the creation, and there is no man but would 
be athamed to be theught not to have as much of 
it as his neighoours. It has another great advan- 
tage; by appearing to fhare. power, it leflens envy: 
for when a man gets up upon this ground, in or- 
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der to anathematize thofe who differ from him, 
itis not bya fic volo fic jubeo, but by 2 velitis 
jubeatis. 

3- Another man comes, and fays, that as to 2 
moral fenfe indeed, he cannot find that he has any 
fuch thing; that however he has an under/tand- 
ing, Which will do quite as well. This under- 
ftanding, he fays, is the ftandard of right ‘and 
wrong: it tells him fo and fo. All good and wile 
men underftand as he does: if other mens un- 
derftandings differ in any point from his, fo muclr 
the worfe for thems; it is a fure fign they are ei- 
ther defective or corrupt. 

4. Another man fays, that there is an eternal 
and immutable rule of right; that that rule of 
right dictates fo and fo: and then he begins gi- 
ving you his fentiments upon any thing that comes 
uppermoft; and thefe fentiments (you are to take 
for granted) are fo many branches of the eternal 
rule of right. 

5. Another man, or perhaps the fame man (it 
is no matter) fays, that there are certain practices 
conformable, and others repugnant, to the fitnefs 
of things: and then he tells you, at his leifure, 
what practices are conformable, and what repug- 
nant; juft as he happens to like a’ praétice or dif- 
like it. | 

6. A great multitude of people are continually 
talking of the law of nature, and then they goon 
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giving you their fentiments about what is right 
and what is wrong; and thcfe fentiments, you are 
to underftand, are fo many chapters and feétions 
of the law of nature. 

n. Inftead of the phrafe, law of nature, you have 
fometimes, law of reafon, right reafon, natural ju- 
fice, natural equity, good order. Any of them will 
do equally well. ‘This latter is moft ufed in poli- 
tics. The three laft are much more tolerable than 
the others, becaufe they do not very explicitly claim 
to be any thing more than phrafes: they infift but 
feebly upon being looked upon as fo many pof- 
tive ftandards of themfelves, and feem content to 
be taken, upon occafion, for phrafes expreffive of 
the conformity of the thing in queftion to the pro~ 
per ftandard, whatever that may be. On moft 
occafions, however, it will be better to fay utility: 
utility is clearer, as refering more explicitly to pain 
and pleafure. 

8. We have one philofopher who fays, there is 
no harm in any thing in the world but in telling 
a lie: and that if, for example, you were to mur- 
der your own father, this would only be a parti- 
cular way of faying he was not your father. Of 
courfe, when this philofopher fees any thing that 
he does not like, he fays, it is a particular way of 
telling a lie. It is faying, that the act ought to be 
done, or may be done, when, in truth, it ought 
not to he done. 


g. The 
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9. The faireft and openeft of them all is that 
fort of man who fpeaks out, and fays, Lam of the 
number of the ele&: now God himfelf takes care 
to inform the elect what is right; and that with 
fo good nTe&t, that let them ftrive ever fo, they 
cannot help not only knowing it but pradtifing it. 
If therefore a. man wants \to know what is right 
and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to 
come to me. i 

It is upon the principle of antipathy that fuch 
and fuch acts are often reprobated on the fcore 
of their being unnatural: the pra€tice of expo- 
fing children, eftablifhed, among the Greeks and 
Romans, was an unnatural practice. Unnatural, 
when it means any thing, it means unfrequent: 
and there it means fomething, although nothing 
to the prefent purpofe. But here it means no fuch 
thing: for the frequency of fuch,adts is perhaps 
the great complaint. It therefore means, nothing;, 
nothing, I mean, which there is in the ac itlelf, 
All it can ferve tol exprefs.is, the, difpofition of, 
the perfon who is talking of it; the difpofition he 
is in to be angry at the thoughts of it. Does it 
merit his anger? Very likely it may: but whether, 
it does or nois a queftion, which, tobe anfwered 
rightly, can only be anfwered upon’ the ‘principle z! 
of utility. l 

Unnatural, is as good a word as sp A 
oF common fenfe ; and would be as good adoun- 
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dation for a fyftem. Such an act is unhatural; 
that is, repugnant to nature: for I do not like to 
practife it; and confequently do not practife it. 
It is therefore repugnant to what ought to be the 
nature of every body elfe. ~’ 

The mifchief common to all thefe ways of 
thinking and arguing (which, in truth, as we have 
feen, are but one and the fame method couched 
in different forms of words) is their ferving as a 
cloak, and pretence, and aliment, to defpotifm : 
if not a defpotifm in pra&tice, a defpotifm how- 
ever in difpofition; which is but too apt, when 
pretence and power offers, to fhow itfelf in prac- 
tice. "The confequence is, that with intentions 
very commonly of the pureft kind, a man becomes 
a torment either to himfelf or his fellow-creatures. 
If he be of the melancholy caft, he fits in flent 
grief, bewailing their blindnefs or depravity: if 
of the irfafcible, he declaims with fury and viru- 
tence againft all who differ from him; blowing up 
the coals of fanaticifm, and branding, with the 
charge of ay des and infincerity, every. mai 
who docs not think, or profefs to think, as he 
does. 

If fach a man happens to poffefs the advantages 
of ftyle, his book may do a confiderable deal of 
miichief before the nothingnefs of it is under- 
ftood. 

‘Thefe principles, if fuch they can be called, it 
is 
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is more frequent to fee applied to morals than to 
politics; but their influence extends itfelf to both. 
In politics, as well as morals, a man will be at 
leaft equally glad of a pretence for deciding any 
queftion in the manner that beft pleafes him, 
without the trouble of inquiry. If a man is an 
infallible judge of what is right and wrong in the 
actions of private individuals, why not in the mea- 
fures to be obferved by public men in the direc- 
tion of fuch ations of thofe individuals? Ac- 
cordingly (not to mention other chimeras) I have 
more than once known the pretended law of na- 
ture fet up in legiflative debates, in oppofition to 
arguments derived from the principle of utility. 
«¢ But is it never, then, from any other confide- 
s rations than thofe of utility, that we derive our 
« notions of right and wrong ?” I do not know: 
I do not care. Whether a moral fentiment can 
be originally conceived from any other fource than 
a view of utility, is one queftion; whether upon 
examination and refleCtion it can, in point of fact, 
be actually perfifted in and juftified on any other 
ground, by a perfon reflecting within himfelf, is 
another; whether in point of right it can properly 
be juftified on any other ground, by a perfon ad- 
dreffing himfelf to the community, is a third. The 
two firit are queftions of fpeculation ; it matters 
not, comparatively fpeaking, how they are decided. 
The laft is a queftion of practice; the decifion of 
it 
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it is of as much importance as that of any cam 
be. 

« I feelin myfelf,” fay you, “ a difpofition to 
“ approve of fuch or fuch an action in a moral 
«view: but this is not owing to any notions I 
“have of its being a ufeful one to the commu- 
“ nity. Ido not pretend to know whether it be 
“an ufeful one or not: it may be, for aught I 
« know, a mifchievous one.” ‘ But is it then,” 
fay I, «« a mifchievous one? examine; and if you 
« can make yourfelf fenfible that it is fo, then, if 
“ duty means any thing, that is, moral duty, it is 
« your duty at leaft to abftain from it; and more 
‘‘ than that, if it is what lies in your power, and 
“ can be done without too great a facrifice, to 
« endeavour to prevent it. It is not your cherifh- 
« ing the notion of it in your bofom, and giving 
« it the name of virtue, that will excufe you.” 

« I feel in myfelf,” fay you again, “ a difpofi- 
« tion to deteft fuch or fuch an a€tion in a moral 
“view; but this is not owing to any notions I 
“ have of its being a mifchievous one to the com- 
« munity. Ido not pretend to know whether it 
‘be a mifchievous one or not: it may be not a 
“‘ mifchievous one;, it may be, for aught I know, 
« an ufeful one.”—« May it indeed,” fay I, « an 
« ufeful one? But let me tell you then, that un- 
‘lefs duty, and right and wrong, be juft what 


£ you pleafe to make them, if it really be not a 
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«a mifchievous one, and any body has a mind to 
« do it, it is no duty of your’s; but, on the con- 
“trary, it would be very wrong in you to take 
« upon you to prevent him: deteft it within your- 
s felf as much as you pleafe; that may be a very 
“ good reafon (unlefs it be alfo a ufeful one) for 
« your not doing it yourfelf; but if you go about, 
s“ by word or deed, to do any thing to hinder him, 
“ or make him fuffer for it, it is you, and not he, 
« that have done wrong: it is not your fetting 
« yourfelf to blame his conduct, or branding it 
« with the name of vice, that will make him cul- 
« pable, or you blamelefs. Therefore, if you can 
« make yourfelf content that he fhall be of one 
« mind, and you of another, about that matter, 
« and fo continue, it is well; but if nothing will 
«& ferve you, but that you and he muft needs be 
s of the fame mind, Pil tell you what you have 
“ to do; it is for you to get the better of your an- 
“ tipathy, not for him to truckle to it.” 

J. BENTHAM. 


Tue DecLine or ROMAN LEARNING, ANB 
THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS. 


THose who caf their eye on the general re- 
volutions of fociety, will find, that as all the 
improvements of the human mind had reached 
nearly to their ftate of perfection about the age 

of 
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of Auguftus, there was a fenfible decline from 
that point or period; and men thenceforth re- 
lapfed gradually into ignorance and barbarifm. 
The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, and 
the confequent defpotifm of the monarchs, extin- 
guifhed all emulation, debafed the generous fpi- 
rits of men, and depreffled that noble flame by 
which all the refined arts muft be cherifhed and 
enlivened. The military government, which foon 
fucceeded, and rendered even the lives and pro- 
perties infecure and precarious, proved deftruc- 
tive to thofe vulgar and more neceflary arts of 
agricuture, manufactures, and commerce; and, 
in the end, to the military art and genius itfelf, 
by which alone the immenfe fabric of the empire 
could be fupported. The irruption of the barba- 
rous nations, which foon followed, overwhelm- 
ed all human knowledge, which was already far 
in its decline; and men funk every age deeper 
into ignorance, ftupidity, and fuperftition; till 
the light of ancient fcience and hiftory had very 
nearly fuffered a total extin¢tion in all the Euro- 
pean nations. 

But there is an ultimate point of depreffion, as 
well as of exaltation, from which human affairs 
naturally return in a contrary progrefs, and be- 
yond which they feldom pafs, either in their ad- 
vancement or decline.—The period in which the 
people of Chriftendom were the loweft funk in 
Prin ee igno- 
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ignorance, and confequently in diforders of every 
kind, may juftly be fixed at the eleventh century, 
about the age of William the Conqueror; and 
from that æra, the fun of fcience beginning to 
reafcend, threw out many gleams of light, which 
preceded the full morning when letters were re- 
vived in the fifteenth century. The Danes and 
other northern people, who had fo long infefted 
the coafts, and even the inland parts of Europe, 
by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillage and agriculture, found a fettled fub- 
fiftence at home, and were no longer tempted to 
defert their induftry, in order to feek a precarious 
livelihood by rapine, and by the plunder of their 
neighbours.——-—The feudal governments alfo, a- 
mong the more fouthern nations, were reduced to 
a kind of fy{tem; and though that ftrange fpecies 
of civil polity was ill fitted to enfure either liberty 
or tranquillity, it was preferable to univerfal li- 
cence and diforder, which had every where pre- 
ceded it.—But perhaps there was no event which 
tended further to the improvement of the age, 
than one which has not been much remarked, 
the accidental finding a copy of Juftinian’s Pan- 
dects, about the year 1130, in the town of A- 
malfi in Italy. It is eafy to fee what advantages 
Europe muft have reaped by its inheriting at once 
from the ancients fo complete an art, which was 
of itfelf fo neceflary for giving fecurity to all other 
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arts; and which by refining, and ftill more by 
beftowing folidity on the judgment, ferved as a 
model to further improvements. The fenfible uti- 
lity of the Roman law, both to public and private 
intereft, recommended the ftudy of it, at a time 
when the more exalted and fpeculative {ciences 
“carried no charms with them: and thus the laft 
branch of ancient literature, which remained un- 
corrupted, was, happily, the firft tranfmitted to 
the modern world. For it is remarked, that, in 
the decline of Roman learning, when the philo- 
fophers were univerfally infected with fuperftition 
and fophiftry, and the poets and hiftorians with 
barbarifm, the lawyers, who in other countrics 
are feldom models of {cience and politenefs, were 
yet able, by the conftant ftudy and clofe imitation 
of their predeceffors, to maintain the fame good 
fenfe in their decifions and reafonings, and the 

fame purity in their language and expreflion. 
HUME. 


THE CAUSE oF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ROMAN RepvuBLic. 


Waen the intereft of a ftate is changed, and 
the laws, which, at the firft foundation, were 
ufeful, are become prejudicial; thofe very laws, 
by the refpect conftantly preferved for them, muft 
neceflarily draw the ftate to its ruin. Who doubts 
that the deftruction of the Roman republic was 
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the effet of a ridiculous veneration for the an- 
cient laws, and that this blind refpect forged the 
fetters with which Cæfar loaded his country? 
After the deftruCtion of Carthage, when Rome 
attained the fummit of her glory, the Romans, 
from the oppofition they then found between their 
interefts, their manners, and their laws, ought to 
have forefeen the revolution with which the em- 
pire was threatened; and to have been fenfible, 
that, to fave’the ftate, the republic in a body ought 
to have prefed the making thofe reformations 
which the times and circumitances required; and 
above all, to haften the prevention of thofe changes 
that perfonal ambition, the moft dangerous to the 
legiflature, might introduce. ‘The fame laws which 
had raifed the Romans to the higheft elevation, 
could not fupport them in that ftate: an empire, 
like a veflel which the winds have driven to a cer- 
tain latitude, where, being oppofed by other winds, 
it isin danger of being loft, if, to avoid fhipwreck, 
the pilot does not fpeedily change his courfe. 
This political truth was well known to Mr Locke, 
who, on the eftablifhment of the legifiature of 
Georgia, propofed that his laws fhould be in 
force only one century; and at that time being 
expired, they fhould become void if they were 
not afrefh examined and confirmed. He was fen- 
fible that a military or commercial government 
fuppofed very different laws; and that a legiflation 
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proper to favour commerce and induftry, might 
one day become fatal to that colony, if its neigh- 
bours entered into a war among themfelves, and 
circumftances made it neceflary for that people 
to become more warlike than commercial. 
HELVETIUS. 


Tue INHUMANITY OF THE ROMANS. 


A Love for their country, popularity, and ge- 
nerofity, were virtues common to the ancients 3 
but true philanthropy, a regard for public wel- 
fare and general order, are fentiments to which 
the paft ages were abfolutely ftrangers. And how, 
indeed, could fuch fentiments have exifted a- 
mong{ft men, accuftomed from their infancy to 
behold thoufands of gladiators mutually flaugh- 
tering one another, and perifhing even amidft the 
acclamations of the women?—Such exalted feel- 
ings as thefe could never have animated a people, 
who fo frequently faw prifoners of war, chiefs, 
and kings publicly conducted, in purfuance of a 
decree, to execution, and completing by their 
deaths the feftivity of a triumph. The Romans 
were fo rigorous in all their criminal profecutions, 
as never to fuppofe that the number of the guilty 
could fuggeft a reafon why any fhould be pardon- 
ed. Amidft all the atrocious actions of which 
the Romans were guilty, the greateft reproach 

which 
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which they have incurred, is on account of their 
having never treated man, in general, as a kind 
of fellow-creature. The extreme rigour of their 
punifhments might, perhaps, have been excufable, 
had it been founded on a love of order, and had 
it been extended with equal feverity againft all. 
But who will not be furprifed, at perceiving, that 
thefe fanguinary judges inflicted no other punifh- 
ment, but the punifhment of fending into exile, 
on a Roman citizen, even although he might have 
committed a thoufand affaflinations. It muft be 
confeffed, that virtue hath been, in every æra, 
what beauty ftill is amongit different nations; not 
that which nature hath produced the moft per- 
fect, but the greateft perfection of features which 
fhe may have given to each nation, and in each 
climate. As in the antique ftatues, the counte- 
nances of a Venus or an Helen preferve a cer- 
tain expreflion of aufterity in our eyes, extremely 
inconfiftent with thofe graces diffufed through 
other forms; fo the virtues of the ancients were 
continually tinged with the vices of their age. 


CHAT TELUR. 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
ROMANS. 


Tur Romans well underftood that policy which 
teaches the fecurity arifing to the chief govern- 
Z 2 ment 
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ment from feparate ftates among the governed, 
when they reftored the liberty of the fates of 
Greece (opprefled, but united, under Macedon) 
by an edict that every ftate fhould live under its 
own laws, They did not even name a governor. 
Independence of each other, and feparate inte- 
refts,, (though, among a people united by com- 
mon manners, language, and I may fay religion, 
inferior neither in wifdom, bravery, nor the love 
of liberty, to the Romans themfelves), was all the 
fecurity the fovereigns wifhed for their fovereign- 
ty. iris true they did not call themfelves fove- 
reigns. ‘They fet no value on the title: they 
were contented with pofleffing the thing; and pof- 
fefs, as they did, even without a ftanding army. 
(What can be a ftronger proof of the fecurity of 
their pofleffion?) And yet, by a policy fimilar to 
this throughout, was the Roman world fubdued 
and held; a world compofed of above an hundred 
languages and fet of manners different from thofe 
of their mafters. When the Romans had fub- 
dued Macedon and Illyricum, they were both 
formed into republics by a decree of the Senate; 
and Macedon was thought fafe from the danger 
of a revolution by being divided into a divifion 
common among the Romans; as we learn from 
the accounts of the tetrarchs in Scripture. In the 
firft inftance, it was their pleafure that the Ma- 
cedonians and Illyrians fhould be free; that it 

might 
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niight be clear to all nations that the arms of the 
Roman people did not bring flavery upon the free, 
but, on the contrary, freedom to thofe who were 
enflaved. Nations in a ftate of liberty were to 
feel that liberty, fafe and perpetual, under the pa- 
tronage of the people of Rome: thofe that lived 
under kings were to find their kings milder and 
jufter at the inftant, out of refpect to the Roman 
people; and if war fhould at any time take place 
between the Roman people and their kings, they 
were to belive that it muft end in victory to the 
Romans, and liberty to themfelves. It was their 
pleafure alfo, that Macedon fhould be divided in- 
to four diftri¢ts, and each have a feparate coun- 
cil of its own; and that it fhould pay the Roman 
people only half the tribute it had been ufed to 
pay to their kings. Their determinations were of 
the fame temper refpecting Illyricum. Livy, b- 45. 
c. 13.———All the Greek ftates, whether in Eu- 
rope or Afia, had their liberty and their own laws. 
Livy, b. 33. c. 30. e FRANKLIN. 


Tur Pouicy or THE ROMAN Cuurcn. 


Tue policy of the court of Rome has been 
commonly much admired; and men, judging’ by 
fuccefs, have beftowed the higheft eulogies on 
that prudence by which a power, from ach flen- 
der beginnings, could advance, without force of 
arms, to eftablifh an univerfal and almoft abfolute 
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monarchy in Europe. But the wifdom of fuch 
a long fucceflion of men who filled the Papal 
throne, and who were of fuch different ages, tem- 
pers, and interefts, is not intelligible, and could 
never have place in nature. The inftrument, in- 
deed, with which they wrought, the ignorance 
and fuperftition of the people, is fo grofs-an en- 
gine, of fuch univerfal prevalence, and fo little 
liable to accident or diforder, that it may be fuc- 
cefsful even in the moft unfkilful hand; and 
fcaree any indiferetion can fruftrate its opera- 
tions. While the court of Rome was openly 
abandoned to the moft flagrant diferders, even 
“while it was torn with fchifms and factions, the. 
power of the church made daily a fenfible pro- 
grefs in Europe. The clergy, feeling the necef- 
fity of protection againft the violence of princes 
or the vigour of the laws, were well pleafed to 
adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed 
from the fear of the civil authority, could freely 
employ the power of the whole church in de- 
fending their ancient or ufurped properties and 
privileges, when invaded in any particular coun- 
try. ‘The monks, defirous of an independence 
on their diocefans, profeffed {till a more devout 
attachment to the triple crown; and the ftupid 
people poffefled no fcience or reafon which they 
could oppofe to the moft exorbitant pretenfions. 
Nonfenfe paffed for demonftration : the moft cri- 
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minal means were fanétified by the piety of the 
end. ‘Treaties were fuppofed not to be binding 
where the interefts of God were concerned: the 
ancient laws and cuftoms of {tate had no autho- 
rity againft a divine right: impudent forgeries 
were received as ancient monuments of antiquity: 
and the champions of the holy church, if fuccefs- 
ful, were celebrated as heroes; if unfortunate, 
were worfhipped as martyrs: and all events thus 
turned out equally to the advantage of clerical 
ufurpations. =” Fu Me. 


Tre ROMAN CHURCH. 


Few ecclefiaftical eftablifhments have been fixs 
ed upon a worfe foundation than that of the 
church of Rome, or have been attended with 
circumftances more hurtful to the peace and hap- 
pinefs of mankind. The large revenues, privi- 
leges, immunities, and power of the clergy, ren- 
dered them formidable to the civil magiftrate, 
and armed with too extenfive autharity an order 
of men who always adhere clofely together, and 
who never want a plaufible pretence for their en- 
croachments and ufurpations. The higher dig- 
nities of the church ferved indeed to the fupport 
of gentry and nobility; but, by the eftablifliment 
of monafteries, many of the loweft vulgar were 
taken from the ufeful aris, and maintained in 
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thofe receptacles of floth and ignorance. The fu- 
preme head of the church was a foreign poten- 
tate, who was guided by interefts always differ- 
ent, fometimes contrary, to thofe of the commu- 
nity. And as the hierarchy was neceflarily foli- 
citous to preferve an unity of faith, rites, and ce- 
remonies, all liberty of thought ran a manifeft 
rifk of being extinguifhed; and violent perfecu- 
tions, or, what was worfe, a ftupid and abject 
credulity, took place every where. To increafe 
thefe evils, the church, though fhe poffefled large 
revenues, was not contented with her acquifitions, 
but retained a power of practifing further on the 
ignorance of mankind. She even beftowed on 
each individual prieft a power of enriching him- 
felf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, and 
left him ftill a powerful motive for diligence and 
induftry in his calling. And thus that church, 
though an extenfive and burthenfome eftablifh- 
ment, was hable to many of the inconveniences 
which belong to an order of priefts, who truited 
entirely to their own art and invention for attaining 
a fubfiftence. ‘The advantages attending the Ro- 
mith hierarchy were but a {mall compenfation for 
its inconveniences. The ecclefiaftical privileges 
during barbarous times, had ferved as a check 
to the defpotifm of kings: ‘The union of all the 
weftern churches under the fupreme Pontiff faci- 
litated the intercourfe of nations, and tended to 
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bind all the parts of Europe into a clofe connec- 
tion with each other: And the pomp and fplen- 
dour of worfhip which belonged to fo opulent an 
eftablifhment, contributed in fome refpects to the 
encouragement of the fine arts, and began to dif- 
fufe a general elegance of tafte, by uniting it with 
religion. HuMe. 


Tae Power oF THE ROMAN CHURCH, 
AND ITS DECLINE. 


IN the ancient conftitution of the Chriftian 
church, the bifhop of each diocefe was elected by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the epifcopal city. The people did not long re- 
tain their right of election; and while they did 
retain it, they almoft always acted under the in- 
fluence of the clergy, who in fuch fpiritual mat- 
ters appeared to be their natural guides. ‘The 
clergy, however, foon grew weary of the trouble 
of managing them, and found it eafier to elect 
their own bifhops themfelves. ‘The abbot, in the 
fame manner, was elected by the monks of the 
monattery, at leaft in the greater part of abbacies. 
All the inferior ecclefiaftical benefices compre- 
hended within the diocefe were collated by the bi- 
fhop, who beftowed them upon fuch ecclefiaftics 
as he thought proper. All church-preferments 
were in this manner in the difpofal of the church. 
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The fovereign, though he might have fome indi- 
rect influence in thofe elections, and though it 
was fometimes ufual to afk both his confent to 
ele€t, and his approbation of the election, yet had 
no ‘dire&t or fufhicient means of managing the 
clergy. The ambition of every clergyman natu- 
rally led him to pay court, not fo much to his fo- 
vereign, as to his own order, from which only he 
could expect preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himfelf, firft, the collation of al- 
moft all bifhoprics and abbacies, or of what were 
called confiftorial benefices, and afterwards, by 
various machinations and pretences, of the greater 
part of inferior benefices comprehended within 
each diocefe ; little more being left to the bifhop 
than what was barely neceflary to give him a dc- 
cent authority with his own clergy. By this ar- 
rangement the condition of the fovereign was ftill 
worfe than it had been before. The clergy of all 
the different countries of Europe were thus form- 
ed into a fort of {piritual army; difperfed in dif- 
ferent quarters indeed, but of which all the move- 
ments and operations could now be directed by 
one head, and conducted upon one uniform plan. 
The clergy of each particular country might be 
confidered as a particular detachment of that 
army, of which the operations could eafily be fup- 
ported and feconded by all the other detachments 
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quartered in the different countries round about. 
Each detachment was not only independent of 
the fovereign of the country in which it was quar- 
tered, and by which it was maintained, but de- 
pendent upon a foreign fovereign, who could at 
any time turn its arms again{t the fovereign of 
that particular country, and fupport them by the 
arms of all the other detachments. 

Thofe arms were the moft formidable that ean 
well be imagined. In the ancient ftate of Europe, 
before the eftablifhment of arts and manufactures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the common people, which that 
of the great barons gave them over their refpec- 
tive vaflals, tenants, and retainers. In the great 
landed eftates, which the miftaken piety both of 
princes and private perfons. had beftowed upon 
the church, jurifdictions were eftablifhed of the 
fame kind with thofe of the great barons; and for 
the fame reafon. In thofe great landed eftates, 
the clergy, or their bailiffs, could eafily keep the 
peace without the fupport or affiftance either of 
the king or of any other perfon; and neither the 
king nor any other perfon could keep the peace 
there without the fupport and affiftance of the 
clergy» ‘The jurifdictions of the clergy, there- 
fore, in their particular baronies or manors, were 
equally independent, and equally exclufive of the 
authority of the king’s courts, as thofe of the great 
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temporal lords. The tenants of the clergy were, 
like thofe of the great barons, almoft all tenants 
at will, entirely dependent upon their immediate 
lords, and therefore liable to be called out at plea- 
 fure, in order to fight in any quarrel in, which 
the clergy might think proper to engage them. 
Over and above the rents of thofe eftates, the 
clergy pofleffed, in the tythes, a very large portion 
of the rents of all the other eftates in every king- 
dom of Europe. The revenues arifing from both 
thofe fpecies of rents were, the greater part of 
them, paid in kind; in corn, wine, cattle, poultry, 
&c. The quantity exceeded greatly what the 
clergy could themfelves confume; and there were 
neither arts nor manufactures for the produce of 
which they could exchange the furplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immenfe 
furplus in no other way than by employing it, as 
the great barons employed the like furplus of their 
revenues, in the moft profufe hofpitality, and in 
the moft extenfive charity. Both the hofpitality 
and the charity of the ancient clergy, according- 
ly, are faid to have been very great. They not 
only maintained almoft the whole poor of every 
kingdom, but many knights and gentlemen had 
frequently no other means of fubfiftence than by 
travelling about from monaftery to monaftery, un- 
der pretence of devotion, but in reality to enjoy the 
hofpitality of the clergy. The retainers of fome 
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particular prelates were often as numerous a3 
thofe of the greateft lay-lords; and the retainers 
of all the clergy taken together were, perhaps, 
more numerous than thofe of all the lay-lords. 
‘There was always much more union among the 
clergy than among the lay-lords. The former 
were under a regular difcipline and fubordination 
to the papal authority. The latter were under no 
regular difcipline or fubordination, but almoft al- 
ways equally jealous of one another, and of the 
king. ‘Though the tenants and retainers of the 
clergy, therefore, had both together been Icfs nu- 
merous than thofe of the great lay-lords, and 
their tenants were probably much Jefs numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them more 
formidable. The hofpitality and charity of the 
clergy too, not only gave them the command of a 
great temporal force, but increafed very much 
the weight of their fpiritual weapons. Thofe vir- 
tues procured them the higheft refpeCt and vene- 
ration among all the inferior ranks of people, of 
whom many were conftantly, and almoft all oc- 
cahonally, fed by them. Every thing belonging 
or related to fo popular an order, its poffeflions, 
Its privileges, its doctrines, neceffarily appeared 
facred in the eyes of the common people; and 
every violation of them, whether real or pretend+ 
ed, the higheft a& of facrilegious wickednefs and 
profanenefs. In this ftate of things, if the fove- 
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reign frequently found it difficult to refift the con- 
federacy of a few of the great nobility, we can- 
not wonder that he fhould find it {till more fo te 
refift the united force of the clergy of his own 
dominions, fupported by that of the clergy of all 
the neighbouring dominions. In fuch circum- 
{tances the wonder is, not that he was fometimes 
obliged to yield, but that he was ever able to re- 
ikt. 

The privileges of the clergy in thofe ancient 
times (which to us who live in the prefent times 
appear the moft abfurd) their total exemption 
from the fecular jurifdiction, for example, or what 
in England was called the benefit of clergy, were 
the natural or rather the neceflary confequences 
of this ftate of things. How dangerous muft it 
have been for the fovereign to attempt to punifh 
a clergyman for any crime whatever, if his own 
order were difpofed to protect him, and to repre- 
fent either the proof as infufficient for convicting 
fo holy a man, or the punifhment as too fevere 
to be infli@ed upon one whofe perfon had been 
rendered facred by religion. ‘The fovereign could, 
in fuch circumftances, do no better than leave 
him to be tried by the ecclefiaflical courts; who, 
for the honour of their own order, were intereft- 
ed to reftrain, as much as poffible, every member 
of it from committing enormous crimes, or even 
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from giving occafion to fuch grofs fcandal as might 
difguft the minds of the people. 

In the ftate in which things were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome 
time both before and after that period, the con- 
ftitution of the church of Rome may be confider- 
ed as the moft formidable combination that ever 
was formed againft the authority and fecurity of 
civil government, as well as againit the liberty, 
reafon, and happinefs of mankind; which can 
flourifh only where civil government is able to 
proteét them. In that conftitution the grofle& 
delufions of fuperftition were fupported in fuch a 
manner by the private interefts of fo great a num- 
ber of people, as put them out of all danger from 
any affault of human reafon: becaufe, though hu- 
man reafon might perhaps have been able to un- 
veil, even to the eyes of the common people, fome 
of the delufions of fuperftition; it could never 
have diffolved the ties of private intereft. Had 
this conftitution been attacked by no other ene- 
mies but the feeble efforts of human reafon, it 
muft have endured for ever. But that immenfe 
and well-built fabric, which all the wifdom and 
virtue of man could never have fhaken, much 
lefs have overturned, was by the natural courfe 
of things, firft weakened, and afterwards in part 
deftroyed; and is now likely, in the courfe of a few 
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centurics more, perhaps, to crumble into ruins 
altogether. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, the fame caufes which de- 
Rroyed the power of the great barons, deftroyed 
in the fame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. 
In the produce of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the clergy, like the great barons, found 
fomething for which they could exchange their 
rude produce, and thereby difcovered the means 
of fpending their whole revenues upon their own 
perfons, without giving any confiderable fhare of 
emth to other people. Their charity became gra- 
dually lefs extenfive, their hofpitality lefs liberal 
or lefs profufe. ‘Their retainers became confe- 
quently lefs numerous, and by degrees dwindled 
away altogether. ‘The clergy too, like the great 
barons, withed to get a better rent from their 
landed eftates, in order to fpend it in the fame 
manner, upon the gratification of their own pri- 
vate vanity and folly. But this increafe of rent 
could be got only by granting leafes to their te- 
nants, who thereby became in a great meafure 
independent of them. The ties of intereft, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, 
were in this manner gradually broken and diffol- 
ved. They were even broken and diffolved fooner 
than thofe which bound the fame ranks of people 
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to the great barons; becaufe the benefices of the 
church being, the greater part of them, much 
{maller than the eftates of the great barons, the 
pofleflor of each benefice was much fooner able 
to fpend the whole of its revenue upon his own 
perfon. During the greater part of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the power of the 
great barons was, through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, in full vigour. But the temporal power of 
the clergy, the abfolute command which they had 
once had over the great body of the people, was 
very much decayed. The power of the church 
was by that time very nearly reduced, through 
the greater part of Europe, to what arofe from 
her fpiritual authority; and even that fpiritual 
authority was much weakened when it ceafed to 
be fupported by the charity and hofpitality of the 
clergy. The inferior ranks of people no longer 
looked upon that order, as- they had done before, 
as the comforters of their diftrefs, and the relic- 
vers of their indigence. On the contrary, they 
were provoked and difgufted by, the vanity, lu- 
“xury, and expence of the richer clergy, who ap- 
peared to fpend upon their own pleafures what 
had always before been regarded as the patrimony 
of the poor. A. SMITH.. 
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THe INHUMANITY OF SAVAGES. 


N every part of the deportment of man in his | 
favage ftate, whether towards his equals of thë 
- human fpecies, or towards the animals below him, 
we recognife the fame character, and trace the 
_operations of a mind intent on its own gratifica- 
tions, and regulated by its own caprice, without 
much attention or fenfibility to the fentiments 
and feelings of the beings around him. So little 
is the breaft of a favage fufceptible of thofe fenti- 
ments which prompt men to that feeling attention 
which mitigates diftrefs, that, in fome provinces 
of America, the Spaniards found it neceffary to 
enferce the common duties of humanity by pofi- 
tive 
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tive laws, and to oblige hufbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, under fevere penalties, to take 
care of each other during their ficknefs. 


ROBERTSON. 


Tue ConnecTION or SCIENCE AND 
VIRTUE. 


Goop morals and knowledge are almoft infe- 
parable in every age, though not in every indivi- 
dual. Whatever we may imagine concerning the 
ufual truth and fincerity of men who live in a rude 
and barbarous ftate, there is much more falfe- 
hood, and even perjury, among them than among 
civilized nations; and virtue, which is nothing 
but a more enlarged and more cultivated reafon, 
never flourifhes to any degree, nor is founded on 
fteady principles of honour, except where a good 
education becomes general; and men are taught 
the pernicious confequences of vice, treachery, 
and immorality. Even fuperftition, though more 
prevalent among ignorant nations, is but a poor 
fupply for the defects of knowledge and educa- 
tion; and our European anceftors, who employ- 
ed every moment the expedient of fwearing on 
extraordinary croffes and relics, were lefs honour- 
able in all engagements than their pofterity, who 
from experience have omitted thofe ineffectual fe- 
curities, Hume. 
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PorıtıcaL SECURITY. 


A GOVERNMENT which excludes all perfons 
except one, or avery few, from having accefs to 
the chief magiftracy, or from having votes in the 
choice of magiftrates, and which keeps all the 
power of the ftate in the fame hands, or the 
fame families, is eafily marked out, and is the 
extreme of political flavery. For fuch is the ftate 
of mankind, that perfons poffeffed of unbounded 
power will generally act as if they forgot the 
proper nature and defign of their ftation, and 
purfue their own intereft, though it be oppofite 
to that of the community at large. Provided 
thofe who make laws fubmit to them themfelves, 
and, with refpect to taxes in particular, fo long 
as thofe who impofe them bear an equal fhare 
with the reft of the community, there will be no 
complaint. But in all cafes, when thofe wlio 
lay the tax upon others exempt themfelves, there 
is tyranny; and the man who fubmits to a tax 
of a penny, levied in this manner, is liable to 
have the laft penny extorted from him. Men of 
equal rank and fortune with thofe who compofe 
the Britth Houfe of Commons, have nothing to 
fear from the impofition of taxes, fo long as there 
is any thing like rotation in that office; becaufe 
thofe who impofe them are liable to pay them 
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themfelves, and are no better able to bear the 
burden. But perfons of lower rank, ana efpeci- 
ally thofe who have no votes in the election of 
members, may have reafon to fear, becaufe anr 
unequal part of the burden may be laid upon 
them: They are neceffarily a diitin@ order in 
the community, and have no direét method of 
controuling the meafures of the legiflature. Our 
increafing game-laws have all the appearance of 
the haughty decrees of a tyrant, who facrifices 
every thing to his own pleafure and caprice. Up- 
on thefe principles, it is evident, that there muft 
have been a grofs inattention to the very firft 
principles of liberty, to fay no worfe, in the firt 
{cheme of taxing the inhabitants of America in 
the Britifh parliament. PRIESTLEY. 


SELF-LOVE. 


Tuose who have affirmed feif-love to be the 
bafis of all our fentiments and all our actions 
are much in the right. There is no occafion to 
demonftrate that men have a face; as little need 
is there of proving to them that they are actuated 
by felf-love. This felf-love is the means of our 
prefervation ; and, like the inftrument of the per- 
petuation of the fpecies, it is neceflary, it is dear 
to us; it gives us pleafure, but ftill is to be con- 
cealed. VOLTAIRE. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


IF our felftfh principles were fo much predo- 
minant above our focial, as is afferted by fome 
philofophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain 
a contemptible notion of human nature. 

There is much of a difpute of words in all 
this controverfy. When a man denies the fin- 
cerity of all public fpirit or affection to a country 
and community, I am at a lofs what to think of 
him. Perhaps he never felt this paffion in fo 
clear and diftinct a manner as to remove all his 
doubts concerning its force and reality: but 
when he proceeds afterwards to reject all private 
friendfhip, if no intereft or felf-love intermixes 
itfelf, I am then confident that he abufes terms, 
and confounds the ideas of things; fince it is 
impoflible for any one to be fo felfifh, or rather 
ftupid, as to make no difference between one man 
and another, and give no preference to qualities 
which engage his approbation and efteem. Is he 
alfo, fay J, as infeniible to anger as he pretends 
to be to friendfhip? And does injury and wrong 
no more affect him than kindnefs or benefits ?” 
Impoffible ; he does not know himfelf. He has 
forgot the movements of his mind; or rather he 
makes ule of a different language from the reft of 
his countrymen, and calls not things by their 
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proper names. What fay you of natural affection? 
(I fubjoin); is that alfo a fpecies of felf-love? Yes; 
all is felf-love. Your children are loved only be- 
caufe they are yours; your friend, for a like rea- 
fon; and your country engages you only fo far as 
it has connection with yourfelf. Were the idea 
of felf removed, nothing would affect you: you. 
would be altogether inactive and infenfible: or if 
you ever gave yourfelf any movement, it would 
only be from vanity, and a defire of fame and re- 
putation to this fame felf. I-am willing (reply I) 
to receive your interpretation of human a€tions, 
provided you admit the facts. That fpecies of 
felf-love, which difplays itfelf in kindnefs to 
others, you muft allow to have great influence 
over human actions, and even greater, on many 
occafions, than that which remains in its original 
fhape and form. For how few are there, who, 
having a family, children, and relations, do not 
{pend more on the maintenance and education of 
thefe than on their own pleafures? This, indeed, 
you juftly obferve, may proceed from felf-love, 
fince the profperity of their family and friends is 
one, or the chief of their pleafures, as well as 
their chief honour. Be you alfo one of thofe 
felfifh men, and you are fure of every one’s good 
opinion and good will; or, not to thock your nice 
ears with thefe expreilions, the felf-love of every 
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one, and mine among the reft, will then incline us 
to ferve you and fpeak well of you. 

In my opinion, there are two things which 
have ied aftray thofe philofophers that have in- 
fitted fo much on the felfaflinefs of man. In the 
firft place, they found that every act of virtue or 
friendfhip was attended with a decret pleafure 5 
whence they concluded, that friendfhip and virtue 
could not be difmterefted. But the fallacy of 
thisis obvious. The-virtuous fentiment and paf- 
fion produces the pleafure, and does not arife 
from it. I feel a pleafure in doing good to my 
friend, becaufe I love him; but do not love him 
for the fake of that pleafure. 

In the fecond, it has always been found that the 
virtuous are far from being indifferent to praile ; 
_and therefore they have been reprefented as a fet 
of vain-glorious men, who had nothing in view 
but the applaufes of others. But this alfo is a 
fallacy. It is very unjuft in the world, when 
they find any tinture of vanity in a laudable ac- 
tion, to depreciate it upon that account, or afcribe 
it entirely to that motive. The cafe is not the 
fame with vanity as with other pafons. Where 
avarice, or revenge, enter into any feemingly 
virtuous action, it is difficult for us to determine 
how far it enters; and it is natural to fuppofe it 
the fole actuating principle. But vanity is fo 
stofely allied to virtue, and to love the fame of 
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laudable actions approaches fo near the love of 
laudauble actions for their own fake, that the paf- 
fions are more capable of mixture than any other 
kinds of affection; and it is almoft impofhble to 
have the latter without fome degree of the for- 
mer. Accordingly we find, that this paflion for 
glory is always warped and varied according to 
the particular tafte or fentiment of the mind on 
which it falls. Nero had the fame vanity in 
driving a chariot that Trajan had in governing 
the empire with juftice and ability. To love the 
giory of virtuous actions is a fure proof of the 
iove of virtuous actions. 


Hume. 


SELF-SATISFACTION. 


SELF-SATISFACTION, at leaft in fome de- 
gree, is an advantage which equally attends the 
fool and the wife man. But it is the only one; 
nor is there any other circumftance in the con- 
duct of life where they are upon an equal foot- 
ing. Bufinefs, books, converfation; for all of 
thefe a fool is totally incapacitated; and, except 
condemned by his ftation to the coarfeft drudgery, 
remains. a ufeleis burden upon the earth. Accor- 
dingly, itis found, that men are extremely jealous 
of their character in this particular; and many 
inftances.are feen of profligacy and treachery, the 
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moft avowed and unreferved; none of bearing 
patiently the imputation of ignorance and ftupi- 
dity. Dicearchus the Macedonian general, who, 
as Polybius tells us, openly erected one altar to 
Impiety, another to Injuftice, in order to bid de- 
fiance to mankind ; even he, I am well affured, 
would have ftarted at the epithet ¢f fool, and have 
meditated revenge for fo injurious an appellation. 
Except the affection of parents, the ftrongeft and 
molt indifloluble bond in nature, no conneétion 
has ftrength fuficient to fupport the difguft 
arifing from this charatter. Love itfelf, which 
can fubfift under treachery, ingratitude, malice, 
and infidelity, is immediately extinguifhed by it, 
when perceived and acknowledged; nor are de- 
formity and old age more fatal to the dominion 
of that paffion. So dreadful are the ideas of an 
utter incapacity for any purpofe or undertaking, 

and of continued error and mifcondué in life. 
When it is afked, Whether a quick or flow ap- 
prehenfion be moft valuable? Whether one that 
at firit view penetrates far into a fubjeét, but 
can perform nothing upon ftudy; or a contrary 
character, which muft work out every thing by 
dint of application? Whether a clear head or a 
copious invention? Whether a profound genius 
or a fure judgment? in fhort, What character 
or particular turn of judgment is more excellent 
than another? it is evident we can anfwer none 
of 
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of thefe queftions, without confidering which of 
thofe qualities capacitates a man beft for the 
world, and carries him further in any under- 
taking. 

If refined and exalted fenfe be not ufeful as 
common, their rarity, their novelty, and the 
noblenefs of their objects, make fome compenta- 
tion, and render them the admiration of mankind: 
As gold, though lefs ferviceable than iron, ac- 
quires, from its fcarcity, a value which is much 
fuperior. The defects of judgment can be 
fupplied by no art or invention: but thofe of me- 
mory frequently may, both in bufinefs and in 
ftudy, by method and induftry, and by diligence 
in committing every thing to writing; and we 
fcarcely ever hear of fhort memory given as a 
reafon for a man’s want of fuccefs in any under- 
taking. But, in ancient times, when no man 
could make a figure without the talent of fpeaking, 
and when the audience were too delicate to bear 
fuch crude, undigefted harangues as our extem- 
porary orators offer to public affemblies; it was of 
the utmoft confequence, and wasaccordingly much 
more valued than at prefent. Scarce any great 
genius is mentioned in antiquity, who is not cele- 
brated for this talent; and Cicero enumerates it 
among the other fublime qualities of Cæfar him- 
felf, Hume. 
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SENSATION. 


THoucuts feem to us fomething ftrange ; 
but fenfation is no lefs wonderful; a divine power 
equally fhows itfelf in the fenfation of the meaneft 
infec 2s in Newton’s brain.—We receive our 
firft knowledge from our fenfations, and our me- 
mory is no more than a continued fenfation: a 
man born without any of his five fenfes would, 
could he live, be totally void of any ideas. It is 
owing to our fenfes that we have even our meta- 
phyfical notions: for how fhould a circle or a tri- 
angle be meafured, without having feen or felt a 
triangle? How can we form an idea, imperfect 
ds it is, of infinitude, but by enlarging boundaries? 
And how can we throw down boundaries, with- 
out having feen or felt them? An eminent phi- 
lofopher in his Traité des Senfations, tom. it. p. 128. 
fays, Senfation includes all our faculties. 

VOLTAIRE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


WE find in bodies two forts of properties, 
the exiitence of one of which is permanent and 
unalterable; fuch are its impenetrability, gravity, 
mobility, &c. Thefe qualities appertain to phy- 
fics in general, There are in the fame bodies other 
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properties whofe tranfient and fugitive exiftence 
is by turns produced and deftroyed by certain 
combinations, analyfes, or motions, in their in- 
terior parts. Thefe forts of properties form the 
different branches of natural hiftory, chemiftry, 
&c. and belong to particular parts of phyfics. 
—lIron, for example, is a compofition of phio- 
gifton and a particular earth. In this compolite 
{tate it is fubject to the attractive power of the 
magnet. When this iron is decompofed, that pro- 
perty vanifhes: the magnet has no influence over & 
ferruginous earth deprived of its phlogifton. 
When a metal is combined with another fub- 
ftance, as a vitriolic acid, this union lkewife 
deftroys in iron the property of being attracted 
by the magnet. Fixed alkali and nitrous acid 
have each of them feparately an infinity of diffe- 
rent qualities; but when they are united, there 
does not remain any veitige of thofe qualities. — 
In the common heat of the atmofphere, nitrous 
acid will difengage itfelf from all other bodies to 
combine with fixed alkali.i—If this combination 
be expofed to a degree of heat proper to put 
the nitre into a red fufion, and any inflammable 
matter be added to it, the nitrous acid will aban- 
don the fixed aikali to unite with the inflam- 
mable fubftance; and in the act of this union 
arifes the elaftic force, whofe effects are fo fur- 
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prifing in gunpowder.——All the properties of 
fixed alkali are deftroyed when it is combined 
with fand and formed into glafs; whofe tranf- 
‘parency, indiffolubility, eleCtric power, &c. are, 
if I may be allowed the expreflion, fo many new 
creations, that are produced by this mixture, and 
deftroyed by the decompofition of the glafs. 
Now, in the animal kingdom, why may not orga- 
nifation’ produce in iike manner that fingular 
_ quality we call the faculty of fenfation? All the 
phenomena that relate to medicine and natural 
hiftory prove, that this power is in animals no- 
thing more than the refult of the ftru€ture of their 
bodies ; that this power begins with the formation 
of their organs, lafts as long as they fubfift, and 
is at laft deftroyed by the diflolution of the fame 
organs. What then becomes of the faculty of 
fenfation in an animal? That which becomes of 
the quality of attracting the magnet in iron de- 
compofed. HELVETIUS. 


SENSATION AND JUDGMENT DISTINCT 
QUALITIES or THE Human Minp. 


TO perceive, is only to feel or be fenfible of 
things ; to compare them, is to judge of their 
exiftence ; to judge of things, and to be fenfible of 
them, are very different. Things prefent them- 
{elves to our fenfations as fingle and detached 
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from each other, fuch as they barely exift in na- 
ture; but in our intellectual comparifon of them 
they are removed from place to place, difpofed 
on and befide each other, to enable us to pro- 
nounce concerning their difference and fimilitude. 
The characteriftic faculty of an intelligent, active 
being, is that of giving a fenfe to the word Exift. 
In beings merely fenfitive, there is not the like 
force of intellect. Such paffive beings perceive 
every object fingle, or by ittelf; or if two objeéts 
prefent themfelves, they are perceived as united 
into one. Such beings having no power to place 
one in competition with, befide, or upon the other, 
they cannot compare them, or judge of their fe- 
parate exiftence. 

To fee two objects at once, is not to fee tetè 
relations to each other, nor to judge of their dif- 
ference; as to fee many objects, though diftinct 
from one another, is not to reckon their number. 
I may poflibly have in my mind the ideas of a 
great flick and a little one, without comparing 
thofe ideas together, or judging that one is lefs 
than the other; as I may look at my hand with- 
out counting my fingers. ‘The comparative ideas 
of greater and lefs, as well as the numerical ideas 
of one, two, &c. are certainly no fenfations, altho’ 
the underftanding produces them only from our 
fenfations. 

It has been pretended, that fenfitive beings di- 
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Ringuifh fenfations one from the other, by the 
actual difference there is between thofe fenfa- 
tions: this, however, demands an explanation. 
When fuch fenfations are different, a fenfitive be- 
ing is fuppofed to diftinguifh them by their dif- 
ference: but when they are alike, they can then 
only diftinguifh them becaufe they perceive one 
without the other ; for otherwife, how can two 
objects exactly alike be diftinguifhed in a fimul- 
taneous fenfation ? Such objects muft neceflarily 
be blended together, and taken for one and the 
fame. 

When two comparative fenfations are perceived, 
they make both a joint and feparate impreffion ; 
but their relation to each other is not neceflarily 
perceived in confequence of either. If the judge- 
ment we form of this relation were indeed a mere 
fenfation, excited by the objects, we fhould never 
be deceived in it; for it can never be denied that 
I truly perceive what I feel. 

How, therefore, can I be deceived in the rela- 
tion between thefe two fticks, particularly if they 
are not parallel? Why do I fay, for inftance, that 
the little one is a third part as long as the great 
one, when it is in reality only a fourth? Why is 
not the image, which is the fenfation, conform- 
able to its model, which is the object? It is be- 
caufe I am active when I judge; the operation 
which forms the comparifon is defeGtive, and my 

under- 
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underftanding, which judges of relations, mixes its 
errors with the truth of thofe fenfations which are 
reprefentative of objects. 

To this we may add, that if we were merely 
pafhve in the ufe of our fenfes, there would be no 
communication between them; fo that it would 
be impofhble for us to know, that the body we 
touched with our hands, and the objet we faw 
with our eyes, were one and the fame. Either 
we fhould not be able to perceive external objects 
at all, or they would appear to exift as five percep- 
tible fubftances, of which we fhould have no me- 
thod of afcertaining the identity. 

Whatever name is given to that power of the 
mind which aflembles and compares my fenfa- 
tions, call it Attention, Reflection, &c. certain it 
is, that it exifts in me, and not. in the objets of 
thofe fenfations: it is I alone who produce it, al- 
though it be difplayed only in confequence of the 
impreflions made on me by thofe objects.. 

RovssEav. 


Common SENSE. 


THERE is fometimes to be found in idiomati- 
cal and vulgar expreffions, an image of what pafles 
in the hearts of all mankind. Senfus communis 
fignified among the ancient Romans, not only 
common fenfe, but alfo humanity and fenfibility. 

As 
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As we are much inferior to the Romans, it figni- 
fies with us only the half of its import with them. 
It means only common underftanding, a fimple 
capacity of reafon, the mere comprehenfion of or- 
dinary things, a kind of mean between ftupidity 
and genius. ‘To fay that a man wants common 
fenfe, is a grofs affront. To fay that he does not 
want common fenfe, is an affront alfo; as it is as 
much as to fay, that although he is not altogether 
ftupid, he has neither genius nor wit. But whence 
comes this expreflion Common Senfe, if not from 
the fenfes? In the invention and ufe of this term, 
mankind plainly confefs, that nothing enters into 
the mind but through the fenfes; would they, 
elfe, have ufed the-word Senfe, to fignify common 
underftanding ? We fometimes fay, that common 
fenfe is very rare. What is the meaning of that 
phrafe ? Certainly no more than that the progrefs 
or exercife of reafon is interrupted in fome men 
by their prejudices and prepofleffions. Hence we 
fee a man capable of reafoning very juftly on one 
fubjećt, err moft grofsly in arguing upon another. 
An Arabian, who may be an exaé calculator, an 
ingenious chemift, and a good aftronomer, believes 
neverthelefs that Mahomet could put one-half of 
the moon in his fleeve. Wherefore is it that he 
is fuperior to mere common fenfe in judging of 
thefe three fciences, and inferior to it in his-con- 
ception of the half-moon in Mahomet’s fleeve? In 

the 
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the firft place, he fees with his own eyes, and 
judges with his own underftanding; in the fe- 
cond, he fees with the eyes of others, fhutting his 
own, and perverting that underftanding which na- 
ture gave him. 

In what manner can this ftrange perverfion of 
reafon be effeéted? How can thofe ideas which 
fucceed each other fo regularly and conftantly in 
our contemplations on numerous other objects, be 
fo miferably confufed in our reflecting upon ano- 
ther a thoufand times more obvious and palpable? 
The capacity of the man, that is, his principles of 
intelligence, being {till the fame, fome of his or- 
gans, therefore, muft be depraved: as we fome- 
times fee in the niceft epicure, a vitiated tafte with 
regard to fome fpecies of viands. But how came 
the organ of the Arab, who fees an half-moon in 
Mahomet’s fleeve, to be thus depraved? By fear. 
He hath been told, that, if he does not believe in 
this ftory of the half-moon and fleeve, his foul, in 
palling over the narrow bridge, immediately after 
his death, will be tumbled into the gulf beneath, 
there to perifh eternally. Again, he is further 
told, that if he fhould doubt the truth of the fleeve, 
one dervife will accufe him of impiety; a fecond 
will prove him to be deftitute of common fenfe, 
in that having all poflible motives of credibility 
laid before him, he yet refufes to fubmit his proud 
reafon to the force of evidence; a third will have 

him 
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him’ brought before the petty divan of a petty 
province, and get him legally impaled.—All this 
ftrikes.a panic into the good Arabian. He does 
not want for fenfe in judging of other matters; 
but his conceptions are hurt in regard to this par- 
ticular. But does the Arabreally believe this ftory 
of Mahomet’s fleeve? No. He endeavours to be- 
lieve it; he fays to himfelf, It is impoffible, but it 
is true; I believe what I do not believe. Thus a 
confufed heap of ideas are formed in his brain, 
which he is afraid to unravel; and this caufes him 
to want common fenfe in reafoning upon this 
fubject. VOLTAIRE. 
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DISIN TERESTED principles are of different 
kinds : confequently the aCtions that flow from 
them are more or lefs beneficial, and more or lefs 
intitled to praife. We are moved by inconfiderate 
impulfe to the performance of beneficent actions; 
as we are moved by inconfiderate impulfe to the 
perpetration of guilt. You fee an unhappy per- 
fon; you difcern the vifitation of grief in his fea- 
tures; you hear them im the plaintive tones of his 
voice ; you are warmed withefudden and refiitlefs 
emotion ; you never‘inquire concerning the pro- 
priety of your feelings, or the merits of the fuf- 
ferer; and you haften to relieve him. Your con- 
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duct proceeds from inconfiderate impulfe. It in- 
titles you to the praife of fenfibility, but not of 
reflection. You are again in the fame fituation ; 
but the fymptoms of diftrefs do not produce in 
you the fame ardent effects: you are moved with 
no violent agitation, and you feel little fympathy ; 
but you perceive diftrefs ; you are convinced that 
the fufferer fuffers unjuftly ; you know you are 
bound to relieve him; and, in confequence of 
thefe convictions, you offer him relief. Your 
conduct proceeds from fenfe of duty; and though 
it intitles you to the credit of rational humanity, 
it does not intitle you in this inftance to the praife 
of fine fenfibility. 

Thofe who perform beneficent a€tions, frora 
immediate fecling or impetuous impulfe, have a 
great deal of pleafure. Their condud, too, by 
the influence of fympathetic affe€tion, imparts a 
pleafure to the beholder. The joy felt both by 
the agent and the beholder is ardent, and approach- 
es torapture. There is alfo an energy in the prin- 
ciple, which produces great and uncommon exer- 
tions; yet both the principle of action, and the 
pleafure it produces, are fhifting.  Beauteous 
sc as the morning cloud or early dew;” like them 
too, they pafs away. The pleafure arifing from 
knowledge of duty, is lefs impetuous: it has no 
approaches to rapture; it feldom makes the heart 
throb, or the tear defcend ; and as it produces no 
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tranfporting enjoyment, it feldom leads to uncom- 
mon exertion ; but the joy it affords is uniform, 
fteady, and lafting. As the conduct is moft per- 
fect, fo our happinefs is moft complete, when both 
principles are united :. when our convictions of 
duty are animated with fenfibility, and fenfibility 
guided by convictions of duty. 

Thofe who are guided by inconfiderate feeling, 
will often appear variable in their conduét, and of 
courfe irrefolute. There is no variety of feeling 
towhich perfons of great fenfibility are more liable, 
than that of great elevation or depreflion of fpi- 
rits. The fudden unaccountable tranfitions from 
the one tothe other, are not lefs ftriking, than the 
vaft difference of which we are con{cious in the one 
' mood or the other. In an elevated ftate of fpirits 
“we form projects, entertain hopes, conceive our- 

{elves capable of great exertions, and, in this hour 
of tranfport, undervalue obftacles and oppofition. 
In a moment of depreffion, the fcene is altered ; 
nature ceafes to fmile; or, if fhe fmiles, it is not 
for us; we feel ourfelves feeble, forfaken, and 
hopelefs; and the {pirit formerly fo full of ardour, 
fo enterprifing and fupercilious, becomes humble 
and paflive. 

Inconfiftency of conduct, and of confequence 
irrefolution, o¢cafioned by irregular and undirect- 
ed feelings, proceed from other ftates of mind 
than depreihon of fpirits, of which we have many 

examples 
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examples in hiftory, and which illuftrate the ge- 
neral pofition. 

Lorenzo de Medicis had a lively fancy; he was 
a courtier, ambitious, and had his mind filled 
with ideas of pageantry. He wifhed to enjoy 
pre-eminence : but his brother Alexander, the 
reigning prince, was an obftacle to be removed 5 
and this could only be done by fpoiling him of 
his life. The difficulty was great; yet it figured 
lefs to his heated imagination, than the dignity 
and enjoyment he had in view. Elegant in his 
manners, accomplifhed in every pleafing endow- 
ment of foft and infmmuating addrefs, he had, ne- 
verthelefs, no fecret counfellor in his breaft to 
plead in behalf of juftice. ‘Thus prompted, and 
-thus unguarded, he perpetrates the death of his 
brother. He fees his blood ftreaming; hears him 
groan in the agonies of death; beholds him con- 
vulfed in the pangs of departing life. A new fet of 
feelings arife: the delicate accomplifhed courtier, 
who could meditate atrocious injury, cannot, with- 
out being afhamed, witnefs the bloody object: he 
remains motionlefs, irrefolute, appalled at the 
deed; and in this ftate of amazement, neither 
profecutes his defign, nor thinks of efcaping. 
Thus, without ftruggle or oppofition, he is feized 
and punifhed as he deferves. 

Voltaire gives a fimilar account of his hero 
Lewis. After defcribing in lively colours the de- 
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folation perpetrated by his authority in the Pala- 
tinate ; the conflagration of cities, and the utter 
ruin of the inhabitants ; he fubjoins, that thefe 
orders were iflued from Verfailles, from the midit 
of pleafures ; and that, on a nearer view, the ca- 
lamities he thus occafioned would have filled him 
with horror. ‘That is, Lewis, like all men of ir- 
regular fenfibility, was governed by the influences 
of objects operating immediately on his fenfes ; 
and fo, according to fuch accidental mood as de- 
pended on prefent images, he was humane orin- 
human. Lewis and Lorenzo, in thofe infances, 
were men of feeling, but not of virtue. They 
were akin to Lady Macbeth, who advifed and de- 
termined the murder of Duncan, and who would 
have executed the deed herfelf; but with the dag- 
ger lifted in a& to frike, of fuch fenfibility, fo 
tender, fhe could not proceed. Had he not,” 
fays fhe, “ refembled my father as he flept, I had 
« done it.” 

In minds where principles of regular and per- 
manent influence have no authority, every feeling 
has a right to command; and every impulfe, how 
fudden foever, is regarded, during the feafon of 
its power, with entire approbation. All fuch feel- 
ings and impulfes are not only admitted, but obey- 
ed; and lead us, without hefitation or refleCtion, 
to a correfponding deportment. Great fenfibility 
produces extravagant defires: thefe lead to difap- 
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pointment; and, in minds that are undifciplined, 
which are governed by irregular feelings, difap- 
pointment begets morofenefs and anger. Moved 
by an ardent mood, they regard the objects of 
their affection with extravagant tranfport. They 
transfer to them their own ‘difpofitions; they 
make no allowance for differences of condition 
or ftate of mind; and expect returns fuitable to 
their own unreafonable warmth. Even fuppofe 
them fuccefsful, their enjoyments are not equal 
to their hopes. ‘Their defires are exceflive; and 
no gratification whatever can allay the vehemence 
of their ardour. They are difappointed ; they feel 
pain: in proportion to the violence of the difap- 
pointed paffion, is the pang of repulfe. This roufes 
a fenfe of wrong, and excites their refentment. 
The new feelings operate with as much force as 
the former. + No inquiry is made concerning the 
reafonablenefs of the conduct they would produce. 
Refentment and indignation are felt; and merely 
becaufe they are felt, they are deerned juft and 
becoming. Thefe difpefitions are difplayed ac- 
cording to the condition or character of him who 
feels them. Men of feeble conftitutions, and 
without power over the fortunes of other men, 
under fuch malign influences, become fretful, in- 
vidious, and mifanthropical. Perfons of firmer 
ftru€ture, and unfortunately poffefled of power, 
under fuch direction become inhuman. Herod 
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was a man of feeling: witnefs his condu& to 
Mariamne. At one time elegant, courteous, and 
full of tendernefs, his fondnefs was as unbounded 
as the virtues and graces of Mariamne were peerlefs. 
At other times, offended becaufe her expreffions of 
mutual affection were not as extravagant as the 
extravagance of his own emotions, he became 
fufpicious without caufe. Thus affectionate,, 
fond, fufpicious, refentful, and powerful, in the 
frenzy of irregular feeling he put to death Mari- 
amne. 

Thus we fee mere fenfibility, undirected by 
refle€tion, leads men to an extravagant expreffion 
both of focial and unfocial feelings ; renders them 
capricioufly inconftant in their affections; vari- 
able, and of courfe irrefolute in their conduct ;. 
and liable to the moft outrageous excefs. Trant- 
ported by their own emotions, they mifapprehend 
the condition of others: they are prone to exag- 
geration; and even the good actions they perform 
excite amazement rather than approbation. Sen- 
fibility and the knowledge of duty fhould always 
be united; for unlefs an exquifite feeling be re- 
gulated by that knowledge of duty which arifes 
from reflection on our own condition, and an ac- 
quaintance with human nature, it may produce 
unhappinefs both to ourfelves and ethers, but 
chiefly to ourfelves. 


RICHARDSON- 
SEN- 
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Man is rendered fociable by his weaknefs: it 
is our common mifery which inclines our heart 
to humanity. Every attachment is a fign of in- 
fufficiency. If we ftood in no need of affiftance, 
we fhould hardly think of uniting ourfelves. to: 
each other: fo that human felicity, uncertain as 
it is, proceeds from our infirmities. A being ab- 
folutely happy muft be alone and independent. 
God. only enjoys abfolute happinefs 3 but of that 
happinefs who can have any idea? If an imper- 
fet being could be fuppofed to have an indepen» 
dent exiftence, what, according to our ideas, 
would be his enjoyment? In being alone, he 
would be miferable. He who wants nothing, will 
love nothing; and I cannot conceive that he who 
loves nothing, can be happy. Hence it follows, 
that our attachment to our fellow-creatures is ra= 
ther owing to our fympathifing with their pains. 
than with their pleafures; for in the firft we more: 
evidently perceive the identity of our nature, and 
a fecurity for their attachment to us. If our 
common necefhities unite us from a principle of 
intereft, our common mifeties unite us. by affec- 
_ tion. The fight ef a happy man is more apt to 
infpire envy than love: we readily accufe him of 
ufurping a privilege to which he has no exclufive 
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right; and our felf-love fuffers in the idea that 
he has no need of our affiftance. 

Compaffion is a grateful fenfation; becaufe, 
though we fympathife with the fufferer, we fe- 
cretly rejoice that his pains are’ not our own. 
Envy, on the contrary, is painful; becaufe, fo far 
from fympathifing in the happinefs of others, we 
grudge them their enjoyments. The firft feems to 
exempt us from the evil he fuffers, and the latter 
to deprive us of the bleflings he enjoys. Ht is not 
in the power of the human heart to fympathife 
with thofe who are happier than ourfelves, but 
with thofe only who are more miferable. If there 
are any exceptions to this maxim, they are rather 
apparent than real. We do not fympathife with 
the rich or great to whom we are attached: even 
in our moft fincere attachment, we only appro- 
priate a part of their well-being.: Sometimes we 
really love people in their. misfortunes; but, fo 
long as they are in| profperity, they have-no fin- 
cere friends, except fuch as are not dupes to ap- 
pearances, and who rather pity than envy them 
notwithftanding their- condition. We pity in 
others thofe evils only from which we think our- 
felves not exempt :) 

Non ignara mali, miferis Gissi difco. 
What can be more beautiful, more affecting, and 
more true, than this line! 

ov have kings no compaflion for their fub- 
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jects? Becaufe they never intend to become men. 
Why are the rich fo obdurate to the poor?) Be- 
caufe they are not afraid of poverty. Why are 
the lower clafs of people defpifed by the nobility ? 
Becaufe the nobles are in no danger of becoming 
plebeians. Why are the Turks in general more 
humane, more hofpitable, than we are? Becaufe 
their government being arbitrary, and confe- 
quently the fortune and grandeur of particulars 
precarious, they are not entirely out of the reach 
cf poverty and diftrefs: he who is to-day the 
moft powerful, may to-morrow be in the fituation 
of the beggar he relieves. Our pity for the mif- 
fortunes of others is not meafured by the quantity 
of evil, but by the fuppofed fenfibility of the fuf- 
ferer. We pity the wretched only in proportion 
as we believe them fenfible of their own wretch- 
ednefs. The mere phyfical fenfation of evil is 
not fo violent as it generally feems: it is the me- 
mory which makes us fenfible of its continuance; 
it is the imagination, extending it beyond the 
prefent moment, which makes it really deferving 
compaffion. Probably this may be the reafon 
why we are lefs affe€ted at the fufferings of ani- 
mals than of men. We do not pity a dray-horfe 
when we fee him in the ftable; becaufe we do 
not fuppofe, that, in eating his hay, he remem- 
bers the inhumanity of his driver, or is apprehen- 
five of the fatigues which he muft undergo. In 
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like manner, we never pity a fheep in its pafture, 
though we know it to be doomed to flaughter ; 
becaufe we fuppofe it to have no foreknowledge 
of its deftiny. By extending thefe ideas, we alfo 
become indifferent to the fufferings of our own 
fpecies; and the rich excufe their condu& to- 
wards the poor, by fuppofing them too ftupid to 
be fenfible of their own mifery. 

It is generally remarked, that the fight of blood 
or wounds, the found of cries and groans, the 
apparatus of painful operations, and all thofe ob- 
jects which excite the idea of fuffering, make a 
more early and more general impreflion upon 
mankind than that of death. The idea of final 
diffolution being more complex, is not fo ftriking. 
The image of death impreffes our minds hater, 
and more faintly, becaufe we have no experience 
to‘affift our conception. To form any idea of the 
agonies of death, we muft firft have beheld the 
confequence thereof in the lifelefs: body: but 
when once the image is perfeétly formed in our 
minds, no ipectacle can be more horrible; whe- 
ther it proceeds from the appearance of total dif- 
folution, or from the refle€tion, that, death be- 
ing inevitable, we ourfelves fhall fooner or later 
be in the. fame fituation. Thefe impreffions have 
their different modifications and degrees, accor- 
ding to the character and habits of each indivi- 
dual; but the impreffions themfelves are univer- 
i fal. 
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fal. There are other impreflions which are flower 
and lefs general, and which are peculiar to per- 
fons of great fenfibility ; I mean thofe which are 
received from the mental fufferings, forrow and 
affliction, of our fellow-creatures. , There are peo- 
ple who are incapable of being moved, except by 
cries and tears: the long and. filent grief of a 
heart torn with diftrefs, never drew a figh from 
their breafts: they are not affected at the fight of 
a dejected countenance, pale complexion, and 
hollow eyes, exhaufted of their tears. On fuch 
hearts the fufferings of the mind have no effect. 
‘They are judges without feeling, from whom we 
have nothing to expect but inflexible rigour and 
cruelty. Poflibly they may be juft; but never 
humane, generous, and compaffionate. They 
may be juft, if it be poffible for a man to be juft 
without being merciful, | 
ROUSSEAU, 


THE PECULIAR DESTINATION OF THE 
SEXES. 


Woman and man were made for each other; 
but their mutual dependence is not the fame. 
The men depend on the women only on account 
_of their defires; the women on the men both on 
account of their defires and their necefflities: we 
could {ubfitt hetter without them than they with- 
out 
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out us. Their very fubfiftence and rank in life 
deperd on us; and the eftimation in which we 
hold them, their charms, and their merit. By 
the law of nature itfelf, both women and chil- 
dren lie at the mercy of the men: it is not enough 
they fhould be really eftimable; it is requifite 
they fhould be actually efteemed: it is not enough 
they fhould be beautiful; it is requifite their 
charms fhould pleafe: it is not enough they 
fhould be fenfible and prudent; it is neceflary 
they fhould be acknowledged as fuch: their glory 
lies not only in their conduat, but in their repu- 
tation ; and it is impoffible for any, who confents 
to be accounted infamous, to be ever virtuous. 
A man fecure in his own good conduct, depends 
only on himfelf, and braves the public opinion : 
but a woman in behaving well, performs but half 
her duty; as what is thought of her, is as impor- 
tant to her as what fhe really is. Opinion is the 
grave of virtue among the men, but its throne 
among the women. RoussEav. 


SINGULARITY. 


Tue knowledge of little things fuppofes, gene- 
rally, the ignorance of thofe that are great: every 
man who lives like the reft of the world, has no 
ideas but thofe that are common to all. If they 
who are fo curious in dreffing, figuring, and 
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{peaking in affemblies, are generally incapable of 
any thing great; it is not only, becaufe by acqui- 
ting an infinity of minute talents‘and accomplith- 
ments they lofe that time which they might em~- 
ploy in the difcovery of interefting ideas; but be- 
caufe the very purfuit of fuch trivial objects implies 
a debility and narrownefs in their minds. Accor- 
dingly great men are feen for the moft part ut- 
terly negligent of the minute obfervances necef- 
fary to attract refpect; they are below their at- 
tention. In that young man,” faid Sylla fpeak- 
ing of Cæfar, “ who walks fo unmannerly along 
‘¢ the ftreets, I fee feveral Marius’s.” Every man 
abforbed in deep refletion, and employed about 
great and general ideas, lives in the forgetfulnefs 
of thofe forms, and in the ignorance of thofe 
cuftoms, which compofe the knowledge of a great 
part of the world. Every man who is concentred 
in the ftudy of great objets, finds himfelf alone 
in the midft of the world; he always acts like 
himfelf, and fearcely ever like any body elie. 
HELVETIUS. 


Tue Laspour or SLAVES DEARER TO THEIR 
MASTERS THAN THAT OF FREE MEN. 


THE wear and tear of a flave, it has been faid, 
is at the expence of his mafter; but that of a 
free fervant is at his own expence. The wear 
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and tear of the latter, however, is, in reality as 
much at the expence of his mafter as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen, and 
fervants of every kind, muft be fuch as may en- 
able them, one with another, to continue the race 
of journeymen and fervants, according as the in- 
creafing, diminifhing, or {tationary demand of the 
fociety may happen to require. But though the 
wear and tear of a free fervant be equally at the 
expence of his mafter, it generally cofts him much 
lefs than that of a flave. The fund deftined for’ 
replacing or repairing, if I may fay fo, the wear 
and tear of the flave, is commonly managed by a 
negligent mafter or carelefs overfeer. That de- 
ftined for performing the fame office with regard 
to the free man, is managed by the free man him- 
felf. The diforders which generally prevail in 
the ccconomy of the rich, naturally introduce 
themfelves into the management of the former : 
The ftrit frugality and parfimonious attention of 
the poor, as naturally eftablifh themfelves in that 
of the latter. Under fuch different management, 
the fame purpofe muft require very different de- 
grees of expence to execute it. It appears, ac- 
cordingly, from the experience of all ages and na- 
tions, I believe, that ‘the work done by freemen 
comes cheaper in the end than that performed by 
flaves. kt is found’to do fo even at Bofton, New 
York, 
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York, and Philadelphia, where the wages of com- 
mon labour are fo very high. A. SMITH. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON SLAVES AND 
SLAVERY. 


IN the ancient ftate of Europe, the occupiers 
of land were all tenants at will. ‘They were all, 
or almoft all, flaves; but their flavery was of a 
milder kind than that known among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, or even in our Weft Indian 
colonies. ‘They were fuppofed to belong more 
direétly to the land than to their mafter. ‘They 
could, therefore, be fold with it, but not feparate- 
ly. They could marry, provided it was with the 
confent-of their mafter; and he could not after- 
wards diffolve the marriage by felling the man 
and wife to diiferent.perfons. -If he maimed or 
murdered any of them, he was liable to fome pe- 
nalty, though generally but to a fmall one. They 
were not, however, capable of acquiring property. 
Whatever they acquired was acquired to their 
mafter, and he could take it from them at plea- 
fure. Whatever cultivation and improvement 
could he carried on by means of fuch flaves, was 
properly carried on by their mafter. It was at 
his expence. The feed, the cattle, and the inftru~ 
ments of hufbandry were all his. It was for his 
benefit. Such flaves could acquire nothing but 
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their daily maintenance. It was properly the 
proprietor himfelf, therefore, that in this cafe oc- 
cupied his own lands, and cultivated them by his 
own bondmen. ` This fpecies: of flavery ftill fub- 
filts in Rufa, Poland, Hungary, and other parts 
of Germany. It fubfifted in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, till lately that it was abolifhed by the pre- 
fent emperor Jofeph IH. It is only in the weftern 
and fouth-weftern provinces of Europe that it 
has gradually been abolithed altogether. 

But if great improvements are feldom to be 
expected from great proprietors, they are leaft of 
all to be expected when they employ flaves for 
their workmen. The experience of all ages and 
nations, I believe, demonftrates that the work 
done by flaves, though it appears to coft only their 
maintenance, is in the end the deareft of any. 
A perfon who can acquire no property, can have 
no other intereft but to eat as much, and to la- 
bour as little, as poble. Whatever work he does 
beyond what is fufficient to purchafe his own 
maintenance, can be fqueezed out of him by vio- 
lence only, and not by any intereft of his own. 
In ancient Italy, how much the cultivation of corn 
degenerated, how unprofitable it became to the 
mafter, when it fell under the management of 
flaves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. 
In the time of Ariftotle it had not been much 
better in ancient Greece. Speaking of the idea! 
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republic defcribed in the laws of Plato, to main= 
tain five thoufand idle men (the number of: war 
riors fuppofed neceflary for its defence) together 
with their women and fervants, would require, 
he fays, a territory of boundlefs extent’and ferti- 
lity, like the plains of Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to dominecr3 
and nothing mortifies him fo much as to be obliged 
to condefcend to perfuade his inferiors. © Where- 
ever the law allows it, and the nature of the work 
can afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer 
the fervice of flaves to that of freemen. The 
planting of fugar and tobacco ean afford:the ex- 
pence of flave-cultivations, The raifing of corn, 
it feems, in the prefent times, cannot. In the 
Englifh colonies, of which the principal produce 
is corn, the far greater part of the work is done 
by freemen. The late refolution of thè Quakers 
in Pennfylvania to fet at liberty all their negro 
fldves, may fatisfy us-that their number cannot be 
very great. Hlad they made any confiderable part 
of their property, fuch,a refolution could never’ 
have been agreed to... In our fugar: colonies, on: 
the contrary, the whole work.is-dene by flavesy 
and in eur tobacco colonies-a very great part of 
it. The profits of a fugar-plantation in-any.cf 
our Weft Indian colonies. are generally much. 
greater-than thofe of any other cultivation that is 
known either in Europe or America: And the 
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profits of a tobacco plantation, though inferior to 
thofe of fugar, are fuperior to thofe of corn, as 
has already been obferved. Both can afford the 
expence of flave-cultivation, but fugar can afford 
it {till better than tobacco. The number of ne- 
groes accordingly is much greater, in proportion 
to thatiof whites, in our fugar'than in our tobacco 
colonies. i 

To the flave cultivators of ancient times, gra- 
dually fucceeded a {pecies of farmers known at 
prefent in France by the name of Metayers. ‘They 
are called im Latin, Coloni Partiarii: They have 
been fo long in difufe in England that at prefent 
I know no Englith name for them. The proprie- 
tor furnifhed them with the feed, cattle, and in- 
itruments of hufbandry; the whole fteck, in fhort, 
neceflary for cultivating the farm. The produce 
was divided equally between the proprietor and 
the farmer, after fetting afide what was judged 
neceflary for keeping up the ftock, which was re- 
ftored to the proprietor when the farmer either 
quitted, or was turned out of the farm. 

Land occupied by fuch tenants is properly cul- 
tivated at the expence of the proprietor, as much. 
as that occupied by flaves. ‘There is, however, 
one very efléntial difference between them. Such 
tenants, being freemen, are capable of acquiring 
property, and having a certain proportion of the 
produce of the land, they have a plain intereft 

that 
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that the whole produce fhould be as great as pof- 
fible, in order that their own proportion may be 
fo... A dave, on the contrary, who can acquire 
nothing but his maintenance, confults his own 
eale by. making the land produce as little «as pof- 
fible over and above that maintenance. It is pro- 
bable that it was partly apon account of this ad- 
Vantage, and partly upon account of the encroach- 
ments which the foyereign, always jealous of the 
great lords, gradually encouraged their villains to 
make upon their,authority, and which feem at laf 
to have been fuch as rendered this fpecies of fer- 
vitude altogether inconvenient, that tenure in 
villenage gradually wore out through the greater 
part;of Europe. The time and manner, however, 
in which fo important ‘a revolution was brought 
about, is one of the moft obfcure points in mo- 
dern hiftory. The church of Rome claims great 
merit in it; and it is certain that fo early as the 
twelfth century, Alexander MI. publifhed a bull 
for the general emancipation of flaves. It fees, 
-however, to have been rather a pious exhortation, 
than a law to which exaét obedience was required. 
from the faithful. Slavery continued to take 
place almoft univerfally for feveral eenturies af- 
terwards, ‘till it was gradually abolifhed by the 
joint operation of the two interefts above men- 
tioned ; that of the proprictor on the one hand, and 
that of the fovereign on the other. A villain en- 
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franchifed, and at the fame time allowed to con- 
tinue in poffeffion of the land, having no ftock of 
‘his‘own, could:cultivate it only by means of what 
the landlord advanced to-him, and muft therefore 
have been what the French call a Metayer. 

In all European colonies. the culture of the 
fugar-cane is. carried on by negro flaves. The 
conftitution of thofe who have been born in the 
temperate climate of Europe, could not, it is fup- 
pofed, fupport the labour of digging the ground 
under the burning fun of the Weft Indies; arid 
the culture of the fugar-cane,. as it is: managed at 
prefent, is all hand labour, though, in the opinion 
of many, the drill plough might be introduced 
into it with great advantage. But, as the profit 
and fuccefs: of the cultivation which is carried on 
by means of cattle, depend very much upon the 
good management of thofe cattle; fo the profit. 
and fuccefs of that which is.carried on by flaves, 
muft depend equally upon. the. good management 
of thofe ilavesi; and in the good management of 
their flaves, the French planters, I think it is ge- 
nerally allowed, are fuperior to the Englifh. The 
law, fo far as it gives fome-weak protection to the 
flave againft the violence of his mafter, is likely to 
be better executed in a colony. where ithe govern- 
ment is in a great meafure arbitrary, than in one 
where it is altogether free. In every country 
where the unfortunate law of flavery is eftablithed, 

the. 
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the magiftrate, when he pfotedts the flave, inter- 
meddles in fome meafure in the management of 
the private property of the mafter; and, in a free 
country, where the mafter is perhaps either a 
member of the colony affembly, or an elector of 
fuch a member, he dares not do this but with the 
greateft caution and circumfpection. The refpedt 
which he is obliged to pay to the mafter, renders 
it more dificult for him to prote& the flave. But 
in a country where the government is in a great 
meafure arbitrary, where it is ufual for the magi- 
{trate to intermeddle even in the management of 
the private property of individuals, and to fend 
them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if they do not 
manage it according to his liking, it is much eafier 
for him to give fome proteétion to the flave; and 
common humanity naturally difpofes him to do fo. 
The protection of the magiftrate renders the flave 
lefs contemptible in the eyes of his mafter, who is 
thereby induced to confider him with more re- 
gard, and to treat him with more gentlenefs. 
Gentle ufage renders the flave not only more faith- 
ful, but more intelligent, and therefore, upon a 
double account, more ufeful. Te approaches 
more to the condition of a free fervant, and may 
poftefs fome degree of integrity and attachment 
to his mafter’s intereft; virtues which frequently 
belong to free fervants, but which never can be- 
jong to a flave, who is treated as flaves commonly 

are 
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are in countries where the mafter is perfedtly free 
and fecure. 

That the condition of a flave is better under an 
arbitrary than under a free government, is, I be- 
lieve, fupported by the hiftory of all ages and na- 
tions. In the Roman hiftory, the firft time we , 
read of the magiftrate interpofing to protect the 
flave from the violence of his mafter, is under the 
emperors. When Vedius Pollio, in the prefence 
of Auguftus, ordered one of his flaves, who had 
committed a flight fault, to be cut into pieces and 
thrown into his fifh-pond in order to feed his 
fifhes, the emperor commanded him, with indig- 
nation, to emancipate immediately, not only that 
flave, but all the others that belonged to him. 
Under the republic no magiftrate could have had 
authority enough to protect the flave, much lefs 
to punifh the mafter. 


A. SMITH. 
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Every thing relating to fleep is a very puzz'ing 
phenomenon, on the fuppofition of the diftin@tion 
between the foul and the body; efpecially on the 
little evidence that can be pretended of the foul 
being employed at all in a ftate of really found 
fleep, exclufive of dreaming. And furely, if there 
be a foul diftin& from the body, and it be fen- 
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ible of all the changes that take place in the cor- 
poreal fyftem to which it is attached, why does it 
not perceive that {tate of the body which is tenm- 
ed Sleep; and why does it not contemplate the 
{tate of the body and brain during: fleep, which 
might afford matter enough for reafoning and re- 
flection ? If no new ideas could be tranfmitted to 
it at that time, it might employ itfelf upon the 
ftock which it had acquired before, if they had 
really adhered in it and belonged to it. All this 
we fhould naturally expe if the foul was a fub- 
{tance really diftinct from the body, and if the 
ideas properly belonged to this fubftance, fo that 
it was capable of carrying them all away with it, 
when the body was reduced to duft. The foul, 
during the fleep of the body, might be expected 
to approach to the ftate in which it would be 
when the body was dead, death being often com- 
pared to a more found fleep. For if it be capable 
of thinking and feeling when the powers of the 
body fhall entirely ceafe, it might be capable of 
the fame kind of fenfation and alion when thofe 
powers are only fufpended. 


PRIESTLEY. 


THe First Principre or Human SOCIETY. 


WHETHER the propenfity to truck, barter, and 
exchange one thing for another, be one of thofe 
- ori- 
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original principles in human nature, of which no 
further account can be given; or whether, as 
feems more probable, it be the neceffary confe- 
quence of the faculties of reafon and fpeech, it 
belongs not to our prefent fubject to inquire. It 
is common to all men, and to be found in no 
other race of animals, which feem to know nei- 
ther this nor any other fpecies of contracts. Two 
greyhounds, in running down the fame hare, have 
fometimes the appearance of acting in fome fort 
of concert. Each turns her towards his compa- 
nion, or endeavours to intercept her when his 
companion turns her towards himfelf. This, 
however, is not the effect of any contract, but of 
the accidental concurrence of their paflions in the 
fame object at that particular time. Nobody ever 
faw a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of 
one bone for another with another dog. Nobody 
ever faw one animal by its geftures and natural 
cries fignify to another, this is mine, that yours; 
I am willing to give this for that. When an ani- 
mal wants to obtain fomething either of a man or 
of another animal, it has no other means ef per- 
fuafion but to gain the favour of thofe whofe fer- 
vice it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam; 
and a fpaniel endeavours, by a thoufand attrac- 
tions, to engage the attention of its mafter who is 
at dinner, when it wants to be fed by him. Man 
fometimes ufes the fame arts with his brethren ; 
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and when he has no other means of engaging them 
to act according to his inclinations, endeavours, 
by every fervile and fawning attention, to obtain 
their good will.. He has not time, however, to 
do this upon every occafion. In civilized fociety he 
ftands at all times in need of the co-operation and 
aliftance of great multitudes, while his whole 
life is fearce fullicient to gain the friendthip of a 
few perfons. In almoft every other race of ani- 
nals, each individual, when it is grown up to 
maturity, is entirely independent, and in its 
natural {tate has occafion for the afliftance of no 
other living creature. But man has almoft con- 
ftant occafion for the help of his brethren; and it 
is in vain for him to expeét it from their bene- 
volence only. He will be more likely to prevail 
if he can intereft their felf-love in their favour, 
and flow them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Who 
ever offers to another a bargain of any kind pro- 
pofes to do this. Give me that which I want, 
and you fhall have this which you want, is the 
meaning of every fuch offer; and it is in this 
manner that we obtain from one another the far 
greater part of thofe good offices which we ftand 
in need of. It is not from the benevolence of the 
butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that we ex- 
pet our dinner, but from their regard to their 
own intereft. We addrefs ourfelves not to their 
Yon. iG Devt iit hu. 
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humanity, but to their felf-love; and never talk 
to them of our own neceflitics, but of their ad- 
vantages. Nobody but a beggar choofes to de- 
pend chiefly upon the benevolence of his fellow» 
citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it 
entirely. The charity of well-difpofed people, 
indeed, fupplies him with the whole fund of his 
fubfiftence: but though this principle ultimately 
provides him with all the neceflarics of life which 
he has occafion for, it neither does nor can pro- 
vide him with them as he has occafion for them. 
The greater part of his occafional wants are fup- 
plied in the fame manner as thofe of other people, 
by treaty, by barter, and by purchafe. With the 
money which one man gives him he purchafes 
food; the old cloaths which another beftows up- 
on him he exchanges for other old cloaths which 
fuit him better, or for lodging, or for food, or for 
money, with which he can buyeither food, cloaths, 
or lodging, as he has occafion. 

As itis by treaty, by barter, and by purchafe, 
that we obtain from one another the greater part 
of thofe mutual good offices which we ftand in 
need of, fo it is this fame trucking difpofition 
which originally gives occafion to the divifion of 
labour. In a tribe of hunters or fhepherds, a 
particular perfon makes bows and arrows, for ex- 
ample, with more readinefs and dexterity than 
any other. He frequently exchanges them for 
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cattle or for venifon with his companions; and he 
finds at laft that he can in this manner get more 
cattle and venifon than if he himfelf went to the 
field tocatch them. From a regard to his own in- 
tereft, therefore, the making of bows and arrows 
grows to be his chief bifinefs, and he becomes a 
fort of armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable 
houfes. He is accuftomed to be of ufe in this 
way to his neighbours; who reward him in the 
fame manner with cattle and with venifon, till at 
laft he finds it his intereft to dedicate himfelf en- 
tirely to this employment, and to become a fort 
of houfe-carpenter. In the fame manner a third 
becomes a {mith or a brazier, a fourth-a tanner 
or dreffer of hides or fkins, the principal part of 
the cloathing of favages. And thus the certainty 
of being able to exchange all that furplus part of 
the produce of his own labour which is over and 
above his own confumption, for fuch parts of the 
produce of other mens labour as he may have 
occafion for, encourages every man to apply him- 
felf to a particular occupation, and to cultivate 
and bring to perfection whatever talent or genius ` 
he may poflefs for that particular fpecies of bufi- 
nefs. i>. 

The difference of natural talents in different 
men, is in reality much lefs than we are aware 
of; and the very diiferent genius which appears 
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to diftinguifh men of different profefions when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occa- 
fions fo much the caufe as the effet of the divi- 
fion of labour. ‘The difference between the moft 
difimilar characters, between a philofopher and 
a common ftreet-porter, for example, feems to 
arife not fo much from nature, as from habit, cu- 
{tom, and education. “When they came into the 
world, and for the firit fix or eight years of their 
exiftence, they were very much alike ; and nei- 
ther their parents nor play-fellows could perceive 
any remarkable difference. About that age, or 
foon after, they come to be employed in very dif- 
ferent occupations. The difference of talents 
comes then to be taken notice of; and widens by 
degrees, till at laft the vanity of the philofopher 
is willing to acknowledge f{carce any refemblance. 
But without the difpofition to truck, barter, and 
exchange, every man muft have procured to him- 
{elf every neceflary and conveniency of life which 
he wanted. „All muft have had the fame duties 
to perform, and the fame work to do; and there 
could have been.no fuch difference of employment 
as could alone give occafion to any great difference 
of talents. 

As it is this difpofition which forms that dif- 
ference of talents fo remarkable among men of 
different profeffions, fo it is this fame difpofition 


which renders that difference ufeful. Many tribes 
of 
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of animals acknowledged to be all of the fame 
{pecies, derive from nature a much more remark- 
able diftin@tion of. genius than what, antecedent 
to cuftom and education, appears to take place 
among men. By nature a philofopher is not in 
genius and difpofition half fo different from a 
{treet-porter as a maftiff is frora a greyhound, or 
a greyhound from a fpaniel, or this laft from a 
fhepherd’s dog. Thofe different tribes of animals,. 
however, though all of the fame fpecies, are of 
{carce any ufe to one another.. The ftrength of 
the mattiff is not in the leaft fupported either by 
the {wiftnefs of the greyhound, or by the fagacity 
of the fpanicl, or by the docility of the fhepherd’s 
dog. The effects of thofe different geniufes and 
talents, for want of the power or difpofition to 
barter and exchange, cannot be brought into a 
common ftock, and do not in the leaft contribute 
to the better accommodation and conveniency of 
the fpecies. Each animal is {till obliged to fupport 
and defend itfelf feparately and independently, 
and derives no fort of advantage from that variety 
of talents with which nature has diftinguifhed its 
fellows. Among men, on the contrary, the moft 
diffimilar geniutes are of ufe to. one another: the 
different produces of their refpective talents, by 
the general difpofition to truck, barter, and ex- 
change, being brought, as it were, intoa common 
{tock, where every man may purchafe whatever 
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part of the produce of other mens talents he has 
occafion for. A. SMITH. 


THE Oricin or SOCIETY anp Go- 
VERNMENT. 


Man, thrown as it were by chance upon this 
globe; furrcunded by all the evils of nature; ob- 
Jiged continually to defend’ and proteét his life 
againft the ftorms and tempetts of the air, againft 
the inundations of water, againft the fire of vol- 
canos, againft the intemperature of frigid and 
torrid zones, againft the fterility of the earth 
which refufes him aliment, or its baneful fecun- 
dity which makes poifons {pring up beneath his 
feet: in fhort, again{t the claws and teeth of fa- 
vage beafts, who difpute with him his habitation 
and his prey; and, attacking his perfon, refolved 
to render themfelves rulers of this globe, of 

‘which he thinks himfelf to be the mafter: Man, 
in this ftate, alone and abandoned to himfelf, 
could do nothing for his prefervation. It was 
neceflary therefore that he fhould unite himfelf 
and aflociate with his hke, in order to bring to- 
gether their ftrength and intelligence in common 
ftock. It is by this union that he has triumphed 
over fo many evils, that he has fafhioned this 
globe to his ufe, reftrained the rivers, fubjugated 
the feas, infured his fubfiftence, conquered a part 
of 
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of the animals, in obliging them to ferve him ; and 
driven others, far from his empire, to the depths 
of deferts or of woods, where their number di- 
minifhes from age to age. What a man alone 
would not have been able to effect, men have 
executed in concert, and all together they preferve 
their work. Such is the origin, fuch the advan- 
tage, and the end of all fociety.——-Government 
owes its birth to the neceflity of preventing and 
reprefling the injuries which the affociated indi- 
viduals had to fear from one another. It is the 
fentinel who watches in order that the common: 
labours be not difturbed.—Thus fociety originates 
in the wants of men; government in their vices. 
Society tends always to good, government ought 
always to tend to the repreffing of evil. Society 
is the firk, it is in its origin independent and 
free; government was inftituted for it, and is but 
its intrument. It is for one’to command, it is 
for the other to obey. Society. created the pub- 
lic power; government, which has received it 
from fociety, ought to confecrate it entirely to its 
ufe. In fhort, fociety is eflentially good; govern- 
ment, as is well known, may be, and is but too 
often, evil. It has been faid, that we were all 
born equal; that is not fo: that we had all the 
fame rights; that is unintelligible nonfenfe. What 
are rights where there is an inequality of talents 
or of ftrength, and no fecurity nor fanction? It 

has 
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has been faid, that nature offered to us all tke 
fame dwelling and the fame refources; that is not 
fo: that we were all endued with the fame means 
of defence; that is not fo: nor can it be true, in 
any fenfe, that we all enjoy the fame qualities of 
mind and body. There is amongft men anoriginal 
inequality which nothing can remedy. It muft laft 
for ever; and all that can be obtained by the beft 
legiflation, is, not to deftroy it, but to prevent the 
abufe of it. But in making diftinCtions between 
her children like a ftepmother, in creating fome 
children ftrong and others weak, has not Nature 
herfelf formed the germ or principle of tyranny? 
I do not think it can be denied; efpecially if we 
look back to a time anterior to all legiflation; a 
timein which man will be feen as paflionate and 
as void of reafon as a brute. 

What then have founders of nations, what have 
legiflatures propofed to themfelves, to obviate ail 
the difafters arifing from this germ, when it is 
expanded by a fort of artificial equality, which 
might reduce all the members of a {fociety, 
without exception, under an impartial, fole au- 
thority? It is a fword which moves gently, 
equably, and indifferently over every head: but 
this fword was ideal; it was neceffary that there 
fhould be a hand, a corporeal being, who fhould 
hold it.—What has refulted thence? Why, that 
the hiftory of civilized man is but the hiftory of 
his mifery. All the pages of it are ftained with 

blood; 
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blood; fome with the blood of the oppreffors, 
others with the blood of the opprefled.—In this 
point of view, man appears more wicked and more 
miferable than a beaft. Different fpecies of beafts 
fubfift on different fpecies; but focieties of men 
have never ceafed to attack each other. Even in 
the fame fociety, there is no condition but devours 
and is devoured, whatever may have been or are 
the forms of the government or artificial equality 
which have been oppofed to the primitive and 
natural inequality.—But are thefe forms of go- 
vernment, fuppofing them made by the choice, 
and the free choice, of the firft fettlers in a coun- 
try, and whatever fanétien they may have re- 
ceived, whether that of oaths, or of unanimous 
accord, or of their duration; are they obligatory 
upon their defcendants? There is no fuch thing: 
if the people are happy under their form of go- 
vernment, they will keep it; if they are unhappy, 
the impoflibility of fuftering more and longer will 
determine them to change it: that is the juft ex- 
ercife of a natural and unalienable right of the 
man who is oppreffed, and even of the man who 
is not opprefled.—A man wills and choofes for 
himfelf; he cannot will nor choofe for another ; 
and it would be a madnefs to will and to choofe 
for him who is yet unborn, for him who will not 
exift for ages. There is no individual but who, dif- 
contented with the form of the government of his 
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country, may go elfewhere to feek a better. There 
is no fociety but which hasthe fame right to change 
as their anceftors had to adopt their form of go- 
vernment. Upon this point it is with focieties as 
if they were at the firft moment of their civiliza- 
tion. Without which there would be a great 
evil; nay, the greateft of evils-would be without 
aremedy. Millions of men would be condemned 
to mifery without end. 

The conclufions naturally following from thefe 
principles are, That there is no form of govern- 
ment which has the prerogative to be immutable: 
—No political authority, which, created yefterday 
or a thoufand years ago, may not be abrogated 
in ten years time or to morrow:—No -power, 
however refpectable, however facred, that is au- 
thorifed to regard the ftate as its property.— All 
authority in this world has begun either by the 
confent of the fubjects or by the power of the ma- 
fter. In both one and the other cafe it may 
juftly end. There is no prefcription in favour of 
tyranny againft liberty. 

The truth of thefe principles is fo much the 
more effential, becaufe all power by its very na- 
ture tends to defpotifm.——The public happinefs 
is the firft law of nations as the firft duty. The 
firft obligation of thefe great bodies is with them- 
felves; they owe, before all other things, liberty 
and juftice to the members which compofe them. 

Every 
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Every child which is børn to the ftate, every new 
citizen who comes to breathe the air of the coun- 
try he has chofen or nature given him, is intitled 
to the greateft happinefs he can enjoy. Every 
obligation which cannot be reconciled with that 
is broken; every contrary claim is a wicked at- 
tempt upon his rights: Such a claim is oppofite 
to all the ideas of policy and order, and violates 
every principle of morality. RAYNAL. 
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Tue fovereign is completely difcharged from 
a duty, in the attempting to perform which he 
muft always be expofed to innumerable delufions, 
and for the proper performance of which no 
human wifdom or knowledge could ever be fufli- 
cient; the duty of fuperintending the induftry of 
private people, and of directing it towards the 
employments moft fuitable to the intereft of the 
fociety. According to the fy{tem of natural li-. 
berty, the fovereign has only three duties to at- 
tend to; three duties of great importance, indeed, 
but plain and intelligible to common underftand- 
ings: firft, the duty of protecting the fociety 
from the violence and invafion of other indepen- 
dent focieties; fecondly, the duty of protecting, 
as far as poffible, every member of the fociety 
from the injuftice or oppreffion of every other 
member 
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member of it, or the duty of eftablifhing an 
exact adminiftration of juitice ; and, thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain public 
worke and certain public inftitutions, which it 
can never be for the intereft of any individual, 
or {mall number of individuals, to erect and 
maintain ; becaufe the profit could never repay 
the expence to any individual or fmall number of 
individuals, though it may frequently do much 
more than repay it to a great fociety. 

A. SMITH. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE POPULAR OPINIONS 
CONCERNING THE SOUL. 


THE notion of the foul of man being a fub- 
ftance diftinct from the body hath not been known 
to the writers of the Scriptures, and efpecially 
thofe of the Old Teftament. According to the 
uniform fyftem of revelation, all cur hopes of a 
future life are built upon another, and a feeming 
oppofite foundation, viz. that of the refurreCtion 
of fomething belonging to us that dies and js 
buried; that is, the body, which is always confider- 
ed asthe man. This doétrine is manifeftly fu- 
_perfluous, on the idea of the foul being a fubftance 
fo diftinct from the body as to be unaffected by 
its death, and able to fubfift, and even to be more 
free and happy, without the body. This opinion, 
i 4 therefore, 
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therefore, not having been known to the Jews, and 
being repugnant to the {cheme of revelation, muft 
have had its fource in heathenifm; but with re- 
fpect to the date of its appearance, and the man- 
ner of its introduction, there is room for conjec- 
ture and fpeculation.—This opinion is evidently 
not the growth of Greece and Rome; but was re- 
ceived by the philofophers of thofe countries ei- 
ther from Egypt, or the countries more to the 
Eaft. The Greeks in general refer it to the 
Egyptians, but Paufanias gives it to the Chal- 
deans or the Indians. ‘Though every thing rela 
ting to fo very obfcure a fubje&t, muft be in a 
great meafure conjeCtural; yet it feems reafon- 
able to think with Mr Toland, that:this doctrine 
was derived from the Egyptians, and that it might 
poflibly have been fuggefted to them by fome of 
their known cuftoms refpeCting the dead, whom 
they preferved with great care, and difpofed of 
with a folemnity unknown to other nations; 
though it might have arifen among them from 
other caufes, without the help of thofe peculiar 
cuftoms.—The authority of Herodotus, the old 
Greek hiftorian, who had himfelf travelled in 
Egypt, is very exprefs to this purpofe. He fays, 
that “ the Egyptians were the firttvwho maine 
« tained that the foul of man is immortal; that 
« when the body dies, it enters into that of fome 
“ other animal; and when it has tranfmigrated 
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e through all terreftrial, marine, and flying ani- 
s¢ mals, it returns to the body of a man again. 
« This revolution is completed in three thoufand 
«t years.” He adds, that * feveral Greeks, whofe 
«© names he could not mention, had publithed 
“ that doctrine as their own.” 

It is, however, probable, that the notion of 
there being fomething in man diftin@ from his 
body, and the caufe of his feeling, thinking, and 
willing, and his other mental operations and af- 
fections, might very well occur in thefe rude ages 
without fuch a ftep as this; though, no doubt, 
the cuftom abovementioned would much contri- 
bute to it. Nothing is more common than to 
obferve how very ready allilliterate perfons are to 
afcribe the caufe of any difficult appearance to an 
invifible agent, diftinc from the fubje&t on which 
the operation is exerted: But the notion of a 
proper immaterial being, without all extenfion or 
relation to place, did not appear till of late years 
in comparifon; what the ancients meant by an 
immaterial fubftance being nothing more than an 
attenuated matter, like air, ether, fire, or light, 
confidered as fluids, beyond which their idea of 
incorporiety did not go. Pfellus fays, that the 
ancient Heathens, both Greeks and others, called 
only the grofler bodies Tæ xayureva ray copatov Core 
poreal.——Indeed the vulgar notion of a foul or 
fpirit, wherever it has been found to exift, has 

been 
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been the fame in all ages; and in this refpećt even 
the learned of ancient times are only to be confi- 
dered as the vulgar. We gather from Homer, 
that the belief of his time was, that the ghoft bore 
the fhape of, and exactly refembled, the deceafed 
perfon to whom it belonged ; that it wandered 
upon the earth, near the place where the body lay, 
till it was buried; at which time it was admitted 
to the fhades below. In both thefe {tates it was 
pofleffed of the entire confcioufnefs, and retained 
the friendfhips and enmities of the man. We 
learn from Offian, that it was the opinion of the 
times in which he lived, that the fouls of heroes 
went immediately after deatl to the hills of their 
country, and the fcenes which they had frequented 
in the moft happy times of their lives. It was 
thought, too, that dogs and horfes faw the ghofts 
of the deceafed. They alfo imagined, that the 
ghofts fhrieked near the place where a death was 
to happen foon after: from which circumftances, 
as well as feveral others, it is evident, that, in 
their idea, the foul was materiai,. fomething like 
the «5». of the Greeks. All the Pagans of the 
Eaft, fays Loubiere, do truly believe that « there 
« remains fomething of a man after his death, 
«which fubfifts independently and feparately 
« from his body. But they give extenfion and 
« figure to that which remains; and attribute to 
“itall the fame members, all the fame fubftan- 
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“ces, both folid and liquid, which your bodies 
« are compoled of. They only fuppofe, that fouls 
s* are of a matter fubtle enough to efcape being ° 
« feen or handled ”—We find it alfo to be one of 
the oldeft opinions in Heathen antiquity, that the 
heavenly bodies were animated as well as men. 
This opinion was held by Origen and other phi- 
lofophifing Chriftians. 

Upon the whole, we may conjecture with fome 
probability, that this doétrine was derived from 
the Egyptians; but how far the Egyptians really 
carried their notions concerning the ftate of hu- 
man fouls before or after death, doth not diftin@ly 
appear, becaufe we have no Egyptian writings. 
But it is probable, that their ideas never ripened 
ato fuch a fyftem as was afterwards found in the 
Fait, on account of their empire and civil polity 
having been fo foon overturned, and the country 
having undergone fuch a number of revolutions. 
Accordingly we find, that thofe who introduced 
as much of this fy{tem as was received in Greece, 
did in general travel into the Eaft for it. 

PRIESTLEY. 
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THE powers of fenfation or perception and 
thought, as belonging to man, have never been 
found but im conjunction with a certain organi- 
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zed fyftéem of matter. Had we formed a judge- 
ment, therefore, concerning the neceflary feat of 
thought, by the circumftances that univerfally ac- 
company it, which is our rule in all other cafes, 
we could not but have concluded, that in man it 
is a property of the nervous fyftem, or rather of 
the brain; becaufe, as far as we can judge, the fa- 
culty of thinking, and a certain ftate of the brain, 
always accompany and correfpond to one anothers 
which is the very reafon why we believe that any 
property is inherent in any fubitance whatever. 
There is no inftance of any man retaining the fa- 
culty of thinking when his brain was deftroyed ; 
and whenever that faculty is impeded or injured, 
there is fufficient reafon to believe that the brain 
is difordered in propertion; and therefore we are 
necefarily led to confider the latter as the feat of 
the former. 

Moreover, as the faculty of thinking in general 
ripens and comes to maturity with the body, it is 
alfo obferved to decay with it; and if, in fome 
cafes, the mental faculties continue vigorous when 
the body in general is enfeebled, it is evidently 
becaufe in thofe particular cafes the brain is not 
much affected by the general caufe of weaknefs: 
but, on the other hand, if the brain alone be af- 
fected, as by a-blow on the head, by actual pref- 
fure within the fkull, by fleep, or by inflamma- 
tion, the mental faculties are univerfally affected 
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in proportion.—Likewife, as the mind is affected 
in confequence of the affections of the body and 
brain, fo the body is liable to be reciprocally af- 
fected by the affections of the mind, as is evident 
in the vifible effects of all {trong paffions; hope or 
fear, love or anger, joy or forrow, exultation or de- 
fpair. Thefe are certainly irrefragable arguments, 
that it is properly no other than one and the fame 
thing that is fubject to thefe affections, and that 
they are neceflarily dependent upon one another. 
In fat, there is juft the fame reafon to conclude, 
that the powers of icnfation and thought are the 
neceflary refuit of a particular organization, as 
that found is the neceffary refult of a particular 
concuflion of the air; for in both cafes equally 
the one conftantly accompanies the other, and 
there is not in nature a flronger argument for a 
neceflary connection of any caufe and any cffec. 
——Dr Haller has obferved, in his difcourfes, 
« That the powers of thought, fpeech, and motion, 
“ appear equally to depend upon the body, und 
«run the fame fate in cafe of mens declining in 
c old age. When aman dies through old age, I 
«c perceive his powers of f{peech, motion, and 
«thought, decay and die together, and by the 
« fame degrees. The moment he ceafes to move 
« and breathe, he appears to ceafe to think too.— 
‘a When I am left to mere reafon, it feems to me 
«& that my power of thought as much depends 
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« upon my body as my power of fight or hear- 
«ing. I could not think in infancy. My 
« powers of thought, of fight, and of feeling, are 
« equally liable to be obftructed by the body. A 
« blow on the head has deprived a man of thought, 
«who could yet fee, and feel, and move: So that 
s naturally the power of thinking feems as much 
« to belong to the body as any power of man 
« whatfoever. Naturally there appears no more 
« yeafon to fuppofe that a man can think out of 
« the body than he can hear founds or feel cold 
& out of the body.” 

It is true, that we have a very imperfect idea 
of what the power of perception is; and it may be 
as naturally impoflible that we fhouid have a clear 
idea of it as that the eye fhould fee itfelf: but 
this very ignorance ought to make us cautious in 
afferting with what other properties it may or 
may not exift. Nothing but a precife and definite 
knowledge of the nature of perception and thought 
can authorife any perfon to affirm, whether they 
may not belong to an extended fubftance, which 
has alfo the properties of attraCtion and repulfion. 
—It is very unaccountable in Mr Locke to fup- 
pofe as he did, and as he largely contends, that, 
for any thing that we know to the contrary, the 
faculty of thinking may be a property of the body, 
and yet tothink it more probable that this faculty 
imhered in an immaterial foul. A philofopher 
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ought to have been apprifed, that we are to fup- 
pofe no more cau/es than are neceflary to produce 
the effects s and therefore that we ought to con- 
clude that the whole man is material, unlefs it 
fhould appear that he has fome powers or pro- 
perties abfolutely incompatible with matter.—— 
That the faculty of thinking neceffarily depends, 
for its exercife, at leaft, upon a ftock of ideas, 
. about which it is always converfant, will hardly 
be queftioned by any perfon; but there is not a 
fingle idea of which the mind is poffeffed but what 
may be proved to have come to it from the bodily 
fenfes, or to have been confequent upon the per- 
ceptions of fenfe. Could we, for inftance, have 
any idea of colour, as red, blue, &c. without the 
eyes and optic nerves; of found, without the ears; 
of {mell, without the noftrils, &c. &c. It is even 
impoilible to conceive how the mind could have 
become poffefled of any of its prefent ideas with- 
out juft fuch a body as we have; and confequent- 
ly, judging from prefent appearances (and we 
have no other means of forming any judgment at 
all), without a body of fome kind or other, we 
could have had no ideas at all, any more than a 
man without eyes could have any particular ideas 
belonging to colours. ‘The notion, therefore, of 
the pufibility of thinking in man without an orga- 
nized body, is not only deftitute of all evidence 
from acing Appearances, but is direétly contrary 

to 
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to them; and yet thefe appearances ought alone to 
guide the judgment of philofophers.—It is a great 
advantage to the fy{tem of materialifm, that we 
thereby get rid of a great number of difficulties ; 
fach, for inftance, as thefe: What becomes of the 
Joul during fleep; in a fwoon; when the body is 
feemingly dead (as by drowning or other accidents), 
and efpecially after death ?—alfo, What was the 
condition of it before it became united to the 
body ; and at what time did that union take 
place Meen Xt. &e. 

If the foul be immaterial and the body material, 
neither the generation not the deftru€tion of the 
body can have any effe€t with refpect to it. This 
foreign principle muft have been united to it ei- 
ther at the time of conception or at birth; and 
muft either have been created at the time of fuch 
union, or have exifted in a feparate ftate prior to 
that union. Muft the divine power be neceffarily 
employed to produce a foul whenever the human 
{pecies copulate? Or muft fome of the pre-exiftent 
{pirits be obliged, immediately upon that event, 
to defcend from the fuperior regions to inhabit 
the new-formed embryo? Thefe are fuppofitions . 
hardly to be confidered at all, without being im- 
mediately rejected as extremely improbable if not 
abfurd. l 

Ifa man be actuated by a principle diftinét from 
his body, every brute animal muft have an im- 
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material foul alfo ; for they differ from us in de» 
gree only, and not at all in kind; having all the 
fame mental as well as corporeal powers and fa- 
culties that we have, tuough not in the fame ex- 
tent; and they are poffeffed of them in a greater 
degree than thofe of our race that are ideots or 
that die infants. Are thefe fouls of brutes origi- 
nally and naturally the fame beings with the fouls 
of men? Have they pre-exifted, and are they to 
continue for ever? If fo, how and where are they 
to be difpofed of after death? and are they alfo 
to be re-united to their prefent bodies as well as 
the fowls of men? ‘Thefe are only a few of the dii- 
ficulties which muft occur to any perfon who 
adopts the opinion of the immateriality of the 
foul. 

It is contended, that fpirit and body can have 
no common properties; and when it is afked, 
How then can they act upon one another; and 
how can they be fo intimately connected as to be 
continually and neceffarily fubject to each other’s 
influence? it is acknowledged to be a difficulty 
and a myftery that we cannot comprehend. But 
had this queftion been confidered with: due atten- 
tion, what has been called a difficulty would have 
been deemed an impoilibility. It is impoflible to 
conceive even the poilibility of mutual action 
without fome common property, by means of 
which the snes that act and reaét upon each 
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other may have fome connection. A fubftance 
that is hard may aét upon, and be acted upon, by- 
another hard fubftance, or even one that is foft ; 
but it is certainly impoffible that it fhould affed, 
or be affected by a fubftance that can make no re- 
fifance at all_——But admitting, that fubftances 
which have no common property can neverthelefs 
affect and be affected by each other, to be no 
more than a difhiculty, it is, however, a difficulty 
of fuch magnitude, as far to exceed that of con- 
ceiving that the principle of fenfatiun may pofi- 
bly confift with matter; and therefore, if of two 
difficulties it be moft philofophical to take the 
leaft, we muft of courfe abandon the hypothefis 
of two heterogeneous and incompatible principles 
in man, which is clogged with the greater diff- 
culty of conception, and admit that of the unifor- 
mity of bis nature, which is only attended with a 
lefs difficulty. 

If the operations afcribed to mind may refult 
from the powers of matter, why fhould we fup- 
pofe a being which is ufelefs, and which folves 
no difficulty? It is eafy to fee, that the properties 
of matter do not exclude thofe of intelligence 5 
but it cannot be imagined how a being, which 
has no property befides intelligence, can make 
ufe of matter. In reality, how can this fubftanee, 
which bears no relation to matter, be fenfible of 
it, or perceive it? In order to fee things, it is ne- 
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ceflary that they make an imprefflion upon us, 
that there be fome relation between us and them; 
but what can be this relation? It is affirmed, 
that we have as clear an idea of {pirit as we have 
of matter, each being equally the unknown fup- 
port of known properties; matter of extenfion 
and folidity, and {pirit of fenfation and thought. 
But {till fince the fubftance is confefledly unkown 
to us, it muft alfo be unknown to us what proper- 
_ ties it is capable of fupporting; and therefore, 
unlefs there be a real inconfiftency in the proper- 
ties themfelves, thofe which have hitherto been 
afcribed to both fubftances may belong to either 
of them. For this reafon Mr Locke, who main- 
tains the immateriality of the foul, and yet main- 
tains that, for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, matter may have the property of thought 
added to it, ought to have concluded that this is 
really the cafe; fince, according to the rules of 
philofophifing, we ought not to multiply caufes 
without neceflfity. PRIESTLEY. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Ir is maintained in the fchools, That as thought 
does not belong to extenfion and matter, it is evi- 
dent that the foul is fpiritual. What in fact is 
thé meaning of the word thought? Either it is 

_ void of meaning, or, like the word motion, it mere- 
gr 4 ly 
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fy expreffes a mode of a man’s exiftence. Now 
to fay that a mode or manner of being is not a 
body, or has no extenfion, nothing can be more 
clear: but to make of this mode a being, and 
even a fpiritual being, nothing is more abfurd. 
HELVETIUS. 


Tut IMMORTALITY oF THE SOUL. 


Tuae horror mankind have for death and anni- 
hilation, would have been fufflicient, without the 
aid of revelation, to have made them invent the 
doctrine of the immortality of the foul. Man 
would be immortl in his prefent ftate; and would 
believe himfelf fo, if all the bodies that furround 
him did not every inftant prove the contrary. 
Forced to yield to this truth, he has ftill the fame 
_defire of immortality. Efau’s cauldron of rejuve- 
nefcence proves the antiquity of this defire.” To 
-make it perpetual, it was neceffary to found it on 
fome probability at leaft: to effect this, they made 
the foul of a matter extremely fubtle; they fup- 
pofed it an indeftru@tible atom that furvived the 
diffolution of all the other parts; in a word, a 
principle of life.—The being, under the name of 
foul, was to preferve after death all the affections 
of which it was fufceptible during its union with 
the body. This fyftem fuppofed, men doubted 
the lefs of the immortality of the foul, as neither 
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experience nor obfervation could contradict fuch 
belief; for neither of them can form any judge- 
ment of an imperceptible atom. Its exiftence, in- 
deed, was not demonftrated ; but what proof do 
we want of what we with to believe, and what 
demonftration is ftrong enough to prove the falfity 
of a favourite opinion? It is true we never meet 
with any fouls in our walks; and it is to fhow the 
reafon of this, that men, after having-created fouls, 
thought themfelves obliged to create a country for 
their habitation. Each nation, and even each in- 
dividual, according to his inclinations and the 
particular nature of his wants, has formed a par- 
ticular plan. Sometimes the favage nations placed 
this habitation in a vaft foreft, full of wild-fowl, 
and watered with rivers ftocked with fifh : Some- 
times they placed it in an open level country, 
abounding in pafture, in the middle of which rofe 
¿a bed’of {trawberries as large as a mountain; dif- 
ferent parts of which they portioned off for the 
neurifhment of themfelves and families. —People 
leis expofed to hunger, and, befides, more nume- 
rous and better inftructed, placed on this {pot all 
thatis delightful in nature, and gave it the name 
of Elyfium. Covetous mortals formed it after the 
plan of the garden of Hefperides; and ftocked it 
with trees, whofe golden branches were loaded 
with fruits of diamonds. The more voluptuous 


nations paca it trees of {fugar and rivers of 
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milk, and furnifhed it with delicious animals. 
Imagination, directed by different wants and in- 
clinations, operated every where in the fame 
manner. Each people furnifhed the country of 


fouls with what was on earth the object of their 
defires. 


HELVETIUS.~ 


Tue IMMATERIALITY oF THE SOUL. 


IF it be afked, Whether the foul be a fpiritual 
or amaterial fubftance? it muft be granted, that 
neither opinion is capable of demonftration 5 
and confequently, that, by weighing the reafons 
on both fides, balancing the difficulties, and de- 
termining in favour of the greater number of pro- 
babilities, we fhould form only conditional judge- 
ments. It is the fate of this problem, as it hath 
been of many others, to be refolvable only by 
the afliftance of the calculation of probabilitics.— 
Whatever may have been affirmed by the Stoicsy 
Seneca was not fully convinced of the fpirituality 
of the foul: “ Your letter (fays he to one of his 
« friends) came at an improper time, being de- 
‘e livered to me when I was taking a walk in the 
“© temple of Hope. There I freed myfelf from all 
‘doubts with regard to my foul’s immortality. 
«© My imagination, gently warmed by the reafon- 
s ing of fome great men, firmly believed in that 
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« immortality which they promife more than they 
“prove. I begar to be difpleafed with my exift- 
«ence, and to defpife the remains.of an unhappy 
«c hife, when I had opened to myfelf with delight 
€ the gates of eternity; but your letter awakened 
« me, and of fo pleafing a dream left me only the 
“ regret of knowing it was a dream!”—A proof, 
fays Mr Deflandes in his Critical Hiftory of Philo- 
fophy, that formerly neither the immortality nor 
immiateriality of the foul were believed, is, that in 
the time of Nero, the people of Rome complained 
that the introduétion of the new-fancled doftrine 
of the other world enervated the courage of the 
foldiers, and rendered them timorous; that it de- 
prived the unhappy of their principal confolation, 
and added double terror to death, by threatening 
them with new fufferings after this life. Without 
examining if it be the intereft of the public to ad- 
mit the doctrine of the immortality of the foul, 
it may be obferved, that at leaft this dogma has 
not always been regarded as politically ufeful. It 
took its rife in the fchools of Plato: but Ptolemy 
Philadelphus king of Egypt thought it fo danger- 
ous, that he forbid it to be preached in his domi- 
Rions on pain of death. HELVETIUS. 


On THE SAME SUBJECT. 


New Ton,’ a almoft all true philofophers, 


was 
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was perfuaded that the foul is an incomprehen- 
fible fubftance; that we have nota fuflicient know- 
ledge of nature for us to dare to afirm, that it is 
impoflible for God to add the gift of thought to 
any extended fubftance whatfoever. But the great 
difficulty is rather to know how matter can be- 
come cogitative. Thought, indeed, feems to have 
nothing in common with the known attributes in 
that extended being which we call body. But are 
we acquainted with all the properties of bodies? 
Does it not feem very bold to fay to God, You 
have been able to give abeing motion, gravitation, 
vegetation, and life, but cannot give it thought? 
‘They who fay, that if matter could receive the 
gift of cogitation, the foul would not be immortal, 
feem to have drawn an unfair confequence. Is it 
more difficult to preferve than to make? Befidesy 
if an undivifible atom be eternal, why fhallnot the 
faculty of cogitation it enjoys laft as long? If I 
am not miftaken, they who deny God to have the 
power of annexing ideas to matter, are forced to 
fay, that what we call fpirit is a being whofe eflence 
is to think exclufive of any extended being what- 
foever. Now, if it be the nature of fpirit to think 
eflentially, then it thinks neceffarily and thinks in- 
ceflantly, as every triangle has necedarily and al- 
ways three angles, independently of God. How! 
on God’s creating fomething which is not matter, 
mutt that fomething abfolutely taink? Weak and 
I Goga DAES * bold 
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bold as we are, do we know whether God has not 
formed millions of beings, with neither the pro- 
perties of {pirits nor matter as known to us? We 
are like a herdfman, who, having feen no other 
beafts than oxen, fhould fay, If God pleafes to make 
any other, they muft have horns and chew the cude 
Which will be thought more reverential to the 
Deity, to affirm that there are beings without the 
divine attribute of cogitation abftra@edly from 
him, or to apprehend that God can grant that at= 
tribute to any being he fhall pleafe to choofe >= 
Jt muft be obferved, that Newton was very far 
from venturing to define the foul, as fo many 
others have prefumed to do; he thought it was 
poflible there might be millions of other thinking 
beings, whofe nature might be entirely different 
from that of our foul; fo that the divifion of all 
nature into matter and fpirits feems the definition 
of a deaf and blind man defining the fenfes, with- 
out any idea or conception of fight and hearing. 
How indeed can any one fay, that God has not 
filled the immenfe {pace with an infinity of fub- 
Ttances, having nothing in common with man- 
kind? 

Moft ancient nations conceived nothing beyond 
matter, and looked on ideas in our underflanding 
as the impreflionvef the feal on wax. This per- 
plexed opinion was rather a rude inftin@ than ras 
tiocination, “Bheceeding philofophers, who were 

for 
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for proving that matter thinks of itfelf, have erred 
ftill more. The vulgar were miftaken without 
any previous reafoning: thefe erred from princi- 
ples; not one of them being ever able to difcover 
any thing in matter that tended to prove it was 
intelligent. Locke alone appears to have removed 
the contradiction between matter and thought; 
recurring at once to the Creator of all thought and 
of all matter, and modeftly faying, “ Cannot he 
« who can do every thing, give cogitation to a 
« material being, to an atom, to an element of 
«matter ?” He ftopped at this poffibility, as be- 
came a man of his wifdom. To affirm that mat- 
ter does actually think becaufe God can impart 
fuch a faculty to it, would be the higheit prefump- 
tion ; but is it lefs to affert the contrary? 

The moft generally received opinion, is that 
which confiders the foul and body as two diftin® 
and quite different fubftances, created by God to 
aét on each other. ‘The only proof of this reci- 
procal action is the experience which every ore 
believes to have of it. We feel our bodies fome- 
times obeying our will, and fometimes tyranni+ 
zing over it: we conceive that they in reality at 
on each other becaufe we feel it, and we cannot 
carry our inveftigations further. An objection, 
however, lies to this fyftem not eafily removed: 
An external obje&t, for inftance, communicates 
a vibration to the nerves; which motion either ex- 
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tends to the foul or not: if it reaches the fou’, 
it imparts motion to it, which would fuppofe the 
foul corporeal ; if it does not, there is no longer 
any action. All the anfwer that can be given is, 
this action is one of thofe things the mechianifm 
of which will for ever remain unknown: a fad 
eonclufion, but almoft the only one becoming man 
in more than one point of metaphyiics. 
VOLTAIRE. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Kwvow Thyfelf, is an excellent precept, which God 
alone can practife. Who but he cam know his 
effence? 

We call foul that which animates;. and fo con- 
tracted is our underftanding, that we know little 
more of it. Three-fourths of our fpecies do not 
go that length, and little concern themfelves about 
the thinking being; the other fourth is feeking, 
what nobody has found or ever will find. 

Thou, poor pedant, feeft a vegetating plant; 
and thou fayeft vegetation, or even vegetative foul. ° 
Thou obferveft bodies have and give motion, and 
this with thee is-ftrength. ‘Thy hound’s aptnefs 
in learning to hunt under thy inftruétion thou 
calleft infting, fenfitive foul; and.thou haft com- 
bined ideas, that thou termeit fpirit. 

What is to beunderftood by thefe words, This 
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flower vegetates? Is there a real being named ve- 
getation? One body impels another; but ts there 
in it a diftint being called ftrength? This hound 
brings thee a partridge; but is there a being called 
inftinét? Should we not laugh at a philofopher 
who fhould tell us all animals live; therefore there 
is in them a being, a fubftantial form, which is 
life. 

The firit philofophers, both Chaldeans and E- 
gyptians, faid, there muft be fomething in us that 
produces our thoughts. This fomething mult be 
very fubtile; it is a breath, it is afire, it is wether, 
it is a light, it is an entelechia, it is a num- 
ber, it is harmony. According to the divine 
Plato, it is a compound of the fame and of the 
other; and Epicurus, from Democritus, has faid, 
that it is thinking atoms in us. But how does 
an atom think? It is faid, that the foul is an im- 
material being; and that its nature is to think, 
becaufe it does think. But on this fubject we 
feem to be as ignorant as Epicurus. The nature 
of a ftone is to fall, becaufe it falls; but what 
makes it fall till remains a queftion. 

We know a ftone has no foul; we know that 
a negative and affirmative are not divifible,—are 
not parts of matter: but matter, otherwife un- 
known to us, has qualities that are not divifible, , 
as gravitation towards a centre, given it by God. 
This gravitation has no parts,—is not divifible. 
7 ‘The 
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The motory force of bodies is not a being com- 
pofed cf parts; neither can it be faid, that the 
vegetation of all organized bodies, their life, their 
infting. are diftinG or divifible beings. You 
can no more cut in two the vegetation of a rofe, 
the life of a horfe, the inftin of a dog, than you 
can cut in two a fenfation, a negation, or an af- 
firmation. Thus the argument taken from the 
indivifibility of thought proves nothing. Our 
idea of the foul is no other than of a power uin- 
known to us of feeling and thinking. 

But is this power of feeling and thinking the 
fame as that by which we digeft and walk? it 
certainly is not. ‘The Greeks were well aware 
that thought often had no concern with the 
play of our organs. Inftead of thofe organs they 
fubitituted a fenfitive foul; and for the thoughts 
a more fine and more fubtile foul. But it is 
certain this fenfitive foul has no exiftence ; it is 
nothing but the motion of our organs; nor does 
our reafon afford us any more proof of the exift- 
ence of the other foul. 

Let us take a view of the fine fyftems which 
philofophy has {truck out concerning fouls. One 
fays, that the foul of a man is part of the fub- 
ftance of God himfelf, another, that it is part of 
the great All; a third, that it has been created 
from all eternity; a fourth, that it is made, and 
not created Others affirm, that God makes 
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them as they are wanted; and that they come at 
the inftant of copulation. One cries, They are 
lodged in the feminal animalcules: Not at all, fays 
another; they take up their refidence in the Fal- 
Jopian tubes. Some affirm, that the foul ftays 
fix weeks till the foetus be formed, and then pof- 
feffes itfelf of the pineal gland; but if the germ 
prove addle, it goes away to whence it came till 
a better opportunity. The laft opinion makes its 
abode to be in the callous body of the brain. 
If any man has difcovered a ray of light in this 
region of darknefs, perhaps it is Mallebranche, 
notwithftanding the general prejudices againit 
his fyftem. It does not differ greatly from that 
of the Stoics; and who knows but thefe two 
opinions, properly rectified, come neareft the 
truth? There is fomething very fublime in that 
ancient notion: We exif in God; our thoughts, 
cur fentiments, are derived from the Supreme 
Being. 

It muft, however, be confeffed, that we know 
little concerning the foul but only by faith. We 
live upon this earth in the fame manner as the 
man in the iron mafk {pent his days in the prifon, 
without knowing his original, or the reafon of his 
being confined. We are born, we live, we act, we 
think, we fleep, we wake, without knowing how. 
God has given us the faculty of thinking as he 

has 
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has given us all our other appartenances; and 
had he not come, at the time appointed by his 
providence, to inform us that we had an immate- 
rial and immortal foul, we fhould have been with- 


out any proof of it. VOLTAIRE. 
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